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Labor Month in Review 


The November Review 


In the interval since April 1994, when 
the Review last published an article 
on employment and unemployment in 
Mexico, that nation has undergone a 
significant cycle in its general busi- 
ness condition. Gary Martin’s article 
updates our earlier article and rein- 
forces the notion that attempting to 
apply twin definitions of employment 
in economies that differ significantly 
can reveal as much about the differ- 
ences as about anything else. In par- 
ticular, Martin notes that convention- 
ally-measured employment continued 
to grow despite a substantial drop in 
measured output in 1995. He at- 
tributes this to the role of the informal 
sector in Mexico’s economy: growth 
in employment in very small enter- 
prises, jobs without fringe benefits, 
and jobs in rural areas provided sub- 
sistence for many as jobs in the more 
formal sector became scarcer. 

Rose Rubin, Shelley I. White- 
Means, and Luojia Mao Daniel take a 
broad look at income distributions 
within the group of elderly house- 
holds and the comparison of their in- 
comes with other households. Their 
findings suggest that inequality 
within the group has declined some- 
what over the past three decades. 
These findings should encourage ad- 
ditional research. 

Mary Kokowski investigates the 
potential differences between aggre- 
gating the Consumer Price Index us- 
ing a “plutocratic” aggregation 
method—the relative levels of total 
expenditure provide the weights— 
used in the current index to a “demo- 
cratic” index in which each household’s 
expenditure pattern is equally weighted. 
She suggests that there is little em- 
pirical difference between the demo- 
cratic and plutocratic index values ex- 


cept extreme scenartos of rapid price 
change among goods that are inelas- 
tic in demand. 


Stock options 


In 1999, 1.7 percent of all private in- 
dustry employees received stock op- 
tions. Executives were about three 
times as likely to get stock options 
than were other employees, 4.6 per- 
cent versus 1.6 percent, respectively. 
The share of nonexecutive employees 
offered stock options ranging from 0.7 
percent for those earning less than 
$35,000 to 12.9 percent for those earn- 
ing $75,000 and more. 

The likelihood that employees re- 
ceived stock options also varied by 
industry, from 0.2 percent in nondu- 
rable manufacturing industries to 5.3 
percent in durable manufacturing in- 
dustries, and by geographic region, 
from 1.1 percent in the Northeast to 
2.1 percent in the West. Read more in 
“Pilot Survey of the Incidence of 
Stock Options in Private Industry in 
1999,” news release USDL 00-290. 


Productivity growth 
fastest in United States 


Of 10 industrialized countries, the 
United States gain in manufacturing 
labor productivity of 6.2 percent was 
the highest in 1999. Productivity 
growth in the United Kingdom was 4.3 
percent, while France registered a 
growth rate of 4.0 percent. ther 
countries with notable increases in 
manufacturing output per hour were 
Japan and Sweden. Productivity in 
the manufacturing sector rose by 3.1 
percent in Japan and 2.9 percent in 
Sweden. 
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Partly as a result of the faster pro- 
ductivity growth, the index of unit la- 
bor costs in U.S. manufacturing in 
1999 edged down to 80.1 percent of 
an index of competitors’ costs mea- 
sured in dollars; in 1998, the percent- 
age was 83.5 percent. Additional in- 
formation is available in “International 
Comparisons of Manufacturing Pro- 
ductivity and Unit Labor Cost Trends, 
1999,” news release USDL 00-295. 


Occupational 
earnings 


Workers in the highest paid occupa- 
tion earned on average more than 
three times as much per hour as those 
in the lowest paid in 1998. Mean 
hourly earnings of workers in execu- 
tive, administrative, and managerial 
positions were $28.63 in 1998, com- 
pared with $7.85 for those in service 
occupations. 

The second highest paid occupa- 
tion in 1998 was professional spe- 
cialty and technical, with an average 
of $23.63 per hour. The second lowest 
was handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborers, with mean 
hourly earnings of $9.52. In the remain- 
ing occupations, hourly earnings av- 
eraged between $10 and $20. Learn 
more in National Compensation Sur- 
vey: Occupational Wages in the United 
States, 1998, BLS Bulletin 2529. O 


Gary Martin 


Gary Martin is an 
economist in the 
Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Employment and Unemployment in M 


Employment and unemployment 
in Mexico in the 1990s 


Focusing only on Mexico’s total employment 


and its unemployment rate obscures 


an important response to economic downturns, 
namely, relative growth in the informal sector 


ravelers are often cautioned against 
viewing other countries through the lens 
of their own cultural bias. Economists must 
be warned as well about the pitfalls of evaluat- 
ing the performance of economies that differ 
greatly from those that they are accustomed to 
examining. Although Mexico joined with the 
United States and Canada in the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement in 1994, this alliance 
should not cause one to lose sight of the fact that 
Mexico’s economy continues to differ consider- 
ably from those of its northern neighbors. The 
application of the usual measures of “employ- 
ment” and “unemployment” to evaluate 
Mexico’s economic performance in the 1990s 
reveals many such differences. 

For the first 4 years of the 1990s, Mexico’s 
economy grew at an annual rate of 3.6 percent, 
continuing the long recovery from the 1982 “debt 
crisis.” The economy experienced a sharp de- 
cline in 1995, however, as a result of the “peso 
crisis” of late December 1994. Gross domestic 
product fell by 6.2 percent, but employment ac- 
tually rose slightly. Unemployment rose sharply, 
although the level reached was not particularly 
high by world standards. The impact of the cri- 
sis, both in severity and duration, shows up more 
clearly in other indicators, such as those for the 
composition of employment and the trend in real 
wages. This article focuses on the employment 
side, but includes some information on the wage 
trend. 


In economies such as Mexico’s, the “informal 
sector,” made up primarily of small establish- 
ments providing marginal, insecure, and low- 
paying jobs, looms large in the best of times.' 
Because Mexico lacks a broad social safety net, 
this sector takes on added significance in hard 
times, as the data clearly revealed in the imme- 
diate wake of the 1994 peso crisis. Overall, em- 
ployment continued to increase, but the rate of 
growth slowed. Employment in the smallest es- 
tablishments and in jobs with no fringe benefits 
grew at a much faster rate than did employment 
overall. Employment also rose much more in 
Mexico’s less urban areas, where the data sug- 
gest the informal sector is more dominant, than 
it did in the more urban areas. 

Real wages fell substantially in 1995. But while 
gross domestic product rose sharply in the fol- 
lowing years, real wages remained well below 
pre-crisis levels through 1998.’ (See table 1.) The 
lingering effects of the downturn also still could 
be seen on the employment side of the labor mar- 
ket. By 1997, unemployment had returned to pre- 
crisis figures, and the rate of employment growth 
was greater than before; even so, the aggregates 
conceal a disproportionately high rate of growth 
over the longer term in a number of key indica- 
tors of informality. 

The three key indicators of informality found 
in Mexico’s National Employment Survey, the 
primary source of data for this article, are (1) 
“employed in establishments with five or fewer 
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| Table 1. | Annual percentage change in real gross domestic product 
in Mexico, 1990-99 (1993 prices) 


That rate may be contrasted 
with an average annual unemploy- 


Source: OECD Economic Surveys, Mexico, 1997-1998, p. 135 for 1990-96 data; INEGI, Cuaderno de Informacion 
Oportuna, September 1999, tables 1.1 and 1.4 for 1997 data, and June 2000 for 1998 and 1999 data. 


workers,” (2) “self-employed,” and (3) “without any em- 
ployment benefits.”? None of these measures is necessarily 
a measure of informality.* However, a relatively small pro- 
portion of workers in an advanced, industrial economy falls 
into any of those categories, while a relatively high propor- 
tion of workers in the developing world does. Consequently, 
this leads to the assumption that intertemporal and interre- 
gional differences in these categories in Mexico indicate 
differences in the importance of the informal sector.* Data 
used as indicators of formality from the National Employ- 
ment Survey are (1) “employed in establishments with six 
or more employees,” (2) “with some employment benefits,” 
and (3) “covered by social security.” Administrative data 
from Mexico’s Social Security Institute supplement the third 
category. 

This article updates a 1994 Monthly Labor Review ar- 
ticle on Mexico’s employment and unemployment.® It pre- 
sents more recent calculations of Mexico’s unemployment 
rates under U.S. concepts, and updates Mexico’s comple- 
mentary unemployment indicators that cover aspects of the 
country’s employment situation missed by the unemploy- 
ment rate. It also examines the importance of the informal 
sector in Mexico over a longer time period and under a 
wider range of economic conditions than does the previous 
article. Improvements in Mexico’s labor data since 1994, 
including greater geographic coverage, more consistency 
in methodology, and more frequent availability of results, 
enrich the new analysis. (See appendix.) 


Low general unemployment 


For many years, unemployment has been strikingly low in 
Mexico, as reported both by the National Employment Sur- 
vey, done annually only since 1995, and by the monthly 
Urban Employment Survey. (See appendix.) According to 
the urban survey, the average annual official rate of unem- 
ployment during the 1991-99 period was 3.7 percent.’ 
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Ending year ment rate of 5.8 percent for the 

Beginning year T United States and 9.7 percent for 
1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 Canada.* The figure for Mexico 
42 | 3.9 a9 48 15 | 2. 28 3.0 | 34 is deceptive. The job situation was 
3.6 2.8 3.3 a | Of. 2.5 2.9 3.0 not substantially better there com- 

pi ae ie Me sy ee pared with its two North Ameri- 

2 £62: iin 1.7 2.5 27 can Free Trade Agreement part- 

a . as ae pe ners. Fleck and Sorrentino have 

a 4.8 4.2 noted two principal reasons for the 

| iii ae difference in the unemployment 

rate in Mexico and the United 


States: the measurement concepts 
themselves are different, and 
many people who are counted as 
employed in Mexico find only unproductive and marginal 
employment in Mexico’s large informal sector.’ 


Adjustment to U.S. concepts 


Adjustments of Mexico’s unemployment rates to U.S. con- 
cepts are shown in table 2. The National Employment Sur- 
vey was used for consistent geographic coverage through 
time, and only its more urban areas were considered to cor- 
respond as closely as possible to the Urban Employment 
Survey from which the official unemployment rates are gen- 
erated. The National Employment Survey identifies cities 
with a population of 100,000 and more, plus all state capi- 
tals, as “more urban areas.” This is contrasted with the re- 
mainder of the country, called “less urban areas.” (See ap- 
pendix for more details on the two surveys.) Three adjust- 
ments were made, two to unemployment and one to the la- 
bor force. Mexico counts as employed two groups of people 
that the United States generally includes among the unem- 
ployed and one group that the United States omits from the 
labor force altogether. The first two groups are those on 
temporary layoff and those who anticipate starting a job 
within 30 days. Concerning the latter group, since January 
1994, the U.S. Current Population Survey designates as un- 
employed only those persons waiting to start a new job who 
have engaged in a job search within the past month. If they 
have not searched for a job in that period, they are not in 
the labor force.'° Mexicans who are already counted as em- 
ployed are nu. asked about their job search history, so there 
is no way of knowing how many among those expecting to 
start work within the next month actually looked for work. 
In counting all those individuals in Mexico waiting to start 
work as “unemployed” using U.S. definitions in this article, 
it is assumed that all those who think they have a job in 
hand but have not yet begun to work, sought that job or 
some other job in the previous month. The third adjustment 
involves a subtraction from the labor force of unpaid fam- 


| Table 2. | Adjustment of Mexico’s unemployment rates to U.S. concepts, more urban areas, 
second-quarter 1991, 1993, 1995-98 


Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Category =| 
1991 1993 1995 
ee unemployment .......... 352,114 209,144} 142,970 490,941 306,703 184,238 | 1,107,667 700,748 | 406,919 
us: 
Persons on temporary 
NAYOLE ieee aS. hes 142,141 93,359 48,782 190,966 126,286 64,680 104,111 63,434 40,677 
Persons waiting to start 
a new job in 30 days........... 92,311 58,347 33,964 94,197 61,238 32,959 104,255 68,026 36,229 
Adjusted unemployed ............... 586,566 360,850 | 225,716 776,104 494,227 281,877 | 1,316,033 832,208} 483,825 
Reported labor force ..............0.. 14,706,007 | 9,617,006 | 5,089,001 | 15,705,194 | 10,220,312 | 5,484,882 | 16,554,068 | 10,597,341 | 5,956,727 
Minus unpaid family workers 
working less than 15 hours 
DOr WOOK) eee scs.-oscc.e ecto. 140,798 57,898 82,900 180,419 77,940 102,479 175,337 58,320} 117,017 
Adjusted labor force ...............0+ 14,565,209 | 9,559,108 | 5,006,101 | 15,524,775 | 10,142,372 | 5,382,403 | 16,378,731 | 10,539,021 | 5,839,710 
Unemployment rates: 
REDON | Five cccsccteetecccacscsees 2.4 2.2 2.8 3.1 3.0 3.4 6.7 6.6 6.8 
Adjusted 2. sie. 4.0 3.8 4.5 5.0 4.9 2 8.0 7.9 8.3 
he 
1996 1997 1998 
Reported unemployment .......... 953,690 601,453 | 352,237 615,530 342,101 273,429 590,610 337,892 | 252,718 
Plus: 
Persons on temporary 
JAVOR getter csteceese eaten 158,082 111,054 47,028 124,975 90,084 34,891 189,713 127,122 62,591 
Persons waiting to start 
a new job in 30 days............ 94,516 57,351 37,165 121,767 66,685 55,082 105,457 61,071 44,386 
Adjusted unemployed ............... 1,206,288 769,858 | 436,430 862,272 498,870 363,402 885,780 526,085 | 359,695 
Reported labor force ................. 17,052,788 | 10,936,842 | 6,115,946 | 17,906,946 | 11,298,267 | 6,608,679 | 18,793,502 | 11,858,117 | 6,935,385 
Minus unpaid family workers 
working less than 15 hours 
DOTWOCK or careacpicesacencenceaens 193,662 80,790 | 112,872 219,962 77,025 142,937 213,261 94,570} 118,691 
Adjusted labor force...............+ 16,859,126 | 10,856,052 | 6,003,074 | 17,686,984 | 11,221,242 | 6,465,742 | 18,580,241 | 11,763,547 | 6,816,694 
Unemployment rates: 
FROPONLO eeincs-eceozccccvcvessesenvess 5.6 5.5 5.8 3.4 3.0 4.1 3.1 2.8 3.6 
AGGUSTOGIE. 2. cecsastecsacececsssectenee fe Gat 7.3 4.9 4.4 5.6 4.8 4.5 53 
1 Predominantly unpaid family workers; however, a few nonfamily inhabitants and state capitals. 
workers are included. 
Source: INEGI, National Employment Survey 1991, 1993, 1995, 1996, 
Note: The “more urban areas” are those with 100,000 or more 1997 and 1998, including unpublished data. 
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ily—and some nonfamily—workers working less than 15 
hours per week.!! Such persons are excluded from the U.S. 
labor force. 

The rate of unemployment is the ratio of total unemployed 
to the total civilian labor force expressed as a percentage. 
All three adjustments raised the rate of Mexico’s unem- 
ployment, the first two by increasing the size of the nu- 
merator, the third by reducing the size of the denominator. 
The adjustments added an average of 1.6 percentage points 
to the unemployment rate over the period.’ 

This is actually an overadjustment on several counts. 
First, some unknown portion of those waiting to start anew 
job would not have sought work in the 4 weeks prior to 
their interview and would be dropped both from the ranks 
of the unemployed and the labor force under U.S. concepts. 


Second, in the United States, one must have actively 
sought work to be in the labor force. An active job search 
method is defined as any effort that could have resulted in a 
job offer without any further action on the part of the 
jobseeker. In Mexico, the respondent need only say that he 
or she sought work in the past 4 weeks to be counted. 

Third, in the United States a respondent must have been 
available for work in the reference week (the last full work- 
week before the interview) to be counted as part of the labor 
force. In Mexico the assumption is made that if they sought 
work they were available. No test of availability is applied. 

Fourth, in some cases when there is no sign of a discour- 
aged attitude, the respondent in Mexico is counted as in 
the labor force even though he or she may not have sought 
work in the past 4 weeks." 
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If sufficient information existed to account for these indi- 
viduals who are included in the labor force in Mexico and 
excluded in the United States, then it would lower the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by reducing both the total num- 
ber of unemployed and the total labor force. For the cat- 
egory of those waiting to start a new job, the reduction would 
only be calculated since 1994. For the others, it would be 
calculated for the entire period. 

No adjustments have been made for the fact that the work- 
ing age population in Mexico is 12 years and older and in 
the United States it is 16 years and older. Indications are 
that such an adjustment would have little effect. The aver- 
age unemployment rate in the more urban areas for the years 
the National Employment Survey was taken, 1991—98, was 
4.06 percent for those 12 years and older and 4.07 percent 
for those 15 years and older. The 12 through 14 age group 
averaged only 1.4 percent of the labor force throughout the 
period.'* 


Of the 10 rates, R-1 through R-10, all but R-2 and R- 
10 are calculated as a proportion of the labor force. R-2 
counts “discouraged workers” among the unemployed in 
the numerator, so they are added to the labor force in the 
denominator as well. R-10 is not an unemployment rate 
at all but a measure of the working poor, so it is ie as 
a proportion of total employment. 


R-1 Open unemployment rate: Persons in the labor 
force who did not work for at least one hour in the ref- 
erence week (the previous full work week) or do any 
unpaid family work, as a percent of the labor force. This 
is the official unemployment rate. 

R-2 Alternative unemployment rate: Open unem- 
ployed, plus persons who expect to begin work within 
the next 4 weeks, plus persons not in the labor force, 
but who are available for work and who looked for work 
at some time in the past (the hidden unemployed), as a 
percent of the labor force and the hidden unemployed. 

R-3 Real economic pressure rate: Open unemployed 
and employed seeking a second job, as a percent of the 
labor force. 

R-4 Real preference pressure rate: Open unemployed 
and employed seeking a new job, as a percent of the 
labor force. 

R-5 General pressure rate: Open unemployed and 
employed seeking either a new job or a second job, as a 
percent of the labor force. 

R-6 Part time less than 15 hours and unemployment 
rate: Open unemployed and employed working less than 
15 hours a week, as a percent of the labor force. 


Overstated though it may be, the adjusted 1995 unem- 
ployment rate of just 8 percent (3 percentage points more 
than the 1993 adjusted rate) is still quite low in light of the 
steep decline in Mexico’s economy. The United States has 
had nothing like a 1-year drop of 6 percent in gross domes- 
tic product in recent memory, and much smaller declines 
have been associated with greater relative unemployment 
and employment changes.'> Mexico’s adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate, even restricted to urban areas where, as shown 
later in the article, unemployment is consistently higher than 
for the country as a whole, appears to reflect economic distress 
to a lesser extent than does the U.S. unemployment rate.’® 

Examining the data for the entire period, however, a dif- 
ferent picture emerges. The average rate of unemployment 
for the 6 discontinuous years considered, after the adjust- 
ment, is 5.64 percent contrasted with 5.68 percent for the 
United States for the same 6 years. Disregarding the slight 
overadjustment, differences in the definitions themselves 


ml 


Rates of unemployment and labor underutilization 


R-7 Part time for economic reasons and unemploy- 
ment rate: Open unemployed and employed working 
less than 35 hours a week for economic reasons, as a 
percent of the labor force. 

R-8 Part time less than 35 hours and unemployment 
rate: Open unemployed and employed working less than 
35 hours a week, as a percent of the labor force. 

R-9 Insufficient income and unemployment rate: 
Open unemployed and employed who earn less than the 
minimum wage, as a percent of the labor force. 

R-10 Critical conditions of the employed rate: Em- 
ployed working less than 35 hours a week for economic 
reasons, working more than 35 hours a week while earn- 
ing less than the minimum wage, or working more than 
48 hours a week while earning less than 2 times the 
minimum wage, as a percent of total employment. 


Though these various rates may give a more complete 
picture of hardship experienced by Mexico’s workforce, 
none quite captures the phenomenon of the informal sec- 
tor and its marginal, insecure, and relatively unproduc- 
tive labor. R-2 bears a resemblance to the U.S. unem- 
ployment measure in that it incorporates among the un- 
employed those who are waiting to start work in the next 
month (although, as noted earlier, since 1994, such indi- 
viduals must have actively sought work in the past month 
to be included in the labor force, and, thus, among the 
unemployed). It goes further by including, as well, those 
who had become discouraged and suspended their job 
search. It does not, however, add to the unemployed those 
who are temporarily laid off, nor does it add to the labor 
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may explain why Mexico’s urban unemployment rate remains 
lower than the overall rate in the United States. Despite 
that, these adjustments fail to account for the large number 
of people in Mexico who are counted as employed, but who 
still live around the economy’s margins. These people have 
only a small counterpart in the United States. 


Complementary rates 


Because the conventional unemployment rate does not ad- 
equately reflect the ability of the economy to provide suit- 
able jobs, Mexico’s Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, 
Geografia, e Informatica (National Institute of Statistics, 
Geography and Informatics, or INEGI) has developed a num- 
ber of alternatives. The official or open rate suggests by its 
name that there are a number of people in the country whose 
de facto unemployment or underutilization is hidden. This 
official rate is accompanied in the monthly statistics by nine 


additional measures. (See box for a description and evalu- 
ation of each of the alternative measures.) These comple- 
mentary rates of unemployment, underemployment, and 
employment with very low remuneration are intended to 
give a more complete picture of the state of the labor 
market. They are derived from the Urban Employment 
Survey and published monthly. Yearly averages from 1991 
to 1998 are in table 3.’’ 

All the alternatives except the last (R-10) simply incorpo- 
rate other measures of presumed hardship into the open un- 
employment rate. One way of evaluating their effectiveness 
as measures of hardship is to examine how they performed 
in the crisis year of 1995. Were they generally more sensi- 
tive to the downturn than was the open unemployment rate? 

In fact, they were not. For R-2 through R-8, the increases 
in the rates in 1995 are all substantially explained by the 
increases in the rates of their R-1, or open unemployed, com- 
ponents. The increase in R-9 goes considerably beyond the 


force unpaid family workers working less than 15 hours a 
week. There are enough similarities, on balance, between 
R-2 and the U.S. method of unemployment measurement 
to explain, to a degree, the fact that R-2 and the rate ad- 
justed to U.S. concepts both average 1.6 percentage points 
higher than R-1 in the years reported. There are enough 
differences, however, that R-2 should not be seen as a 
surrogate for unemployment as it would be measured in 
the United States. 

R-3 through R-5 are measures of job dissatisfaction or 
inadequacy added onto R-1, and provide no indication of 
why the new job might be sought. The marginal nature of 
the existing job is only one of a number of possible ex- 
planations. The remarkable thing here is how low these 
rates remained throughout the period, with R-S—which 
simply combines R-3 and R-4—not reaching double dig- 
its even during the crisis conditions of 1995. The same 
low expectations, relative to the alternative, that keep so 
many people out of the formal job market could well be 
responsible for the low level of job search generally, 
whether the potential searchers are currently employed 
or not. (The connection between high levels of informal 
employment and low levels of search for formal jobs was 
noted in a letter from INEGI, July 6, 2000. To support the 
observation, the Institute further notes that the 1996 sur- 
vey of microscale operations found that less than 5 per- 
cent of own-account workers would have been willing to 
shift to salary work. The relatively greater opportunities 
for those with little formal education in the informal sec- 
tor, they note, would also explain why many potential em- 
ployers in the manufacturing sector in the last couple of 


years complain of labor shortages at the same time that 
the size of the informal sector remains great.) 

In the case of R-6, adding on those working 15 hours 
or less a week might capture a few who have no other 
choice, but it probably includes more who do. Workers 
in the informal sector can no more afford to work so few 
hours than they can afford to be unemployed. R-7, which 
adds to the category of unemployed those persons work- 
ing less than 35 hours a week for economic reasons, does 
not capture the informal sector because the economic rea- 
sons are defined quite narrowly, suggesting that the con- 
dition is only temporary. The economic reasons are a cut- 
back in production, owing to a failure of sales, of financ- 
ing, of raw materials, or of equipment. It does not in- 
clude all those who are working so few hours simply be- 
cause they have no other choice. R-8, on the other hand, 
is probably too broad a definition because, like R-6, it 
would include a number of people who choose to work 
limited hours. 

That leaves R-9 and R-10, which would seem to cap- 
ture best the marginal workers of the informal sector of 
the economy. Each attempts to bring into the measure 
the working poor. Unfortunately, each relates income to 
the minimum wage, not allowing sufficiently for the de- 
cline in the value of the minimum wage resulting from 
inflation. The minimum wage has periodically been in- 
creased, but the increases have not kept pace with infla- 
tion. (In 1994, for instance, the real minimum wage was 
60 percent-below its 1981 level. See OECD Economic 
Surveys, Mexico, 1996-1997 [Paris, Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 1996], p. 94.) 
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Table 3. Unemployment rates and underutilization rates in Mexico, more urban areas, 1991-99 


unemployment increase, but it and R-10 are flawed mea- 
sures. Each measure attempts to incorporate poverty into 
the rate by including those persons whose wages are either 
below the minimum wage or are only slightly above, but 
who work long hours. The legal minimum wage that is used 
for this measure, however, has not kept pace with inflation; 
consequently, there is a downward bias in each of these rates. 

Had R-9 been fully adjusted for inflation, it would have 
captured, primarily in 1995, the rise in open unemployment 
and the effect on the lowest paid wage earners of the fall in 
the real wage. To the extent that anyone working for less 
than the legal minimum wage is not formally employed in 
an establishment that obeys the labor laws, this rate also 
would have captured some of the growth in informal sector 
employment in 1995, although informal sector workers are 
not necessarily so poorly paid. 

In sum, the one measure of worker hardship among the 
overabundance of alternatives that might have been clearly 
superior to the unemployment rate cannot be relied upon 
because of its downward bias. The conventional unemploy- 
ment rate remains, then, the natural fallback position, even 
with its weaknesses. 


The informal sector ‘buffer’ 


Compared with the United States, Mexico still exhibits many 
of the characteristics of a developing country. Table 4 shows 
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[In percent] 
R-1 R-2 R-3 R-4 R-5 R-6 R-7 R-8 R-9 R-10 
iI Part-time | Part-time |  inguf- 
i Part-time for less than 35] ¢; Critical 
pad Open _|Alternative Real Real General |less than 15| gconomic| hours ficient conditions 
COveIcge, economic | preference d income 
year and quarter | unemploy- | unemploy- ressure | pressure pressure | hours an reasons and pins of the 
ment rate | mentrate | chet ote rate | unemploy- and |unemploy-\unemploy-| employed | 
ment | unemploy-| ment wientichal ae 
rate ment rate rate 
16 urban areas 
TOGA eee tceeecreapess 2.6 4.2 oD 4.0 4.8 6.1 4.8 20.8 hier, 14.3 
34-37 urban areas 
WOO 2 re crsrenraceies 2.8 4.8 4.0 4.4 5.5 6.5 53 21.6 10.9 14.1 
TOQBE Mi Atsaceeee 3.4 5.6 4.8 5.3 6.6 Tak 6.3 23.0 12.4 14.2 
37-45 urban areas 
W994? eo ected 307 5.9 4.6 5.4 6.4 7.8 6.2 22.3 11.3 13.7 
O95 ta eer eae 6.3 8.6 teth 8.3 9.8 10.7 8.5 25.1 16.2 tosh 
WOQGo enc retescees 5.4 6.4 6.8 7.3 8.7 10.0 7.3 25.3 Thee 16.6 
NO Oewerecse ts 37 46 4.8 5.4 6.6 8.3 5.4 23.4 16.4 16.6 
1098 ts pesncst-ws Sil 4.1 4.0 4.6 5.4 7.3 4.6 21.4 14.5 14.5 
TOO) cncseceeowateee 2.5 3.4 3.1 35 4.0 6.1 3.8 19.1 12.8 13.2 
1 Average calculated from first two quarters covering 32 cities and last ” Covers 45 cities. 
two quarters covering 34 cities. nd. 
2 Covers 34 cities in first quarter, 35 in second, 36 in third, and 37 in Note: See box for full defintion of the rates. Rates are yearly averages 
fourth. from the monthly Urban Employment Survey. 
3 Covers 37 cities in first two quarters, 38 in third, and 39 in fourth. : 
4 Covers 39 cities. : Source: 1993, Fleck and Sorrentino, p. 23; 1994-96, INEGI, Cuaderno 
5 Covers 41 cities January and February; 43 cities the rest of the year. de Informacion Oportuna, table 2.16, various issues; 1997-99, INEGI, 
® Covers 44 cities. Indicadores de Empleo y Desempleo, various issues. 


that roughly 20 percent of Mexico’s employed workers are 
in agriculture, compared with only 3 percent in the United 
States.'® The birth rate in Mexico, as of 1997, was 25 per 
1,000, compared with 15 per 1,000 in the United States, and 
the overall level of per capita output and income is much 
lower.'? Hourly compensation of manufacturing production 
workers in 1999 in Mexico was only 12 percent of compen- 
sation for such workers in the United States (down from 22 
percent in 1980 and 17 percent in 1994).”° In 1996, Mexico’s 
per capita gross domestic product was 28 percent of the U.S. 
level when measured at purchasing power parities.”! Indeed, 
the existence of a large, relatively unproductive informal 
sector is both a major cause and a consequence of Mexico’s 
lower gross domestic product per capita. Income is also sub- - 
stantially less equally distributed in Mexico than it is in the 
United States.” 

Mexico has no program of unemployment compensation, 
which is another obvious reason for its low unemployment 
rate.”* Few people can afford the time it might take to look 
for the most desirable job. In some cases, mandated sever- 
ance pay provides some cushion, scaled up in accordance 
with the number of years the dismissed worker has been 
employed. Rather than facilitating an extended period of job 
search, thus pushing up the rate of unemployment, as unem- 
ployment compensation does, severance pay, on balance, 
likely reduces the rate of unemployment. The dismissed 
worker might feel less financial pressure to look for work — 


immediately, but when the employer is unable to save any- 
thing near the full cost of a worker’s salary by laying him 
off, he may be discouraged from doing so in the first place.”4 

Such legally-mandated, employer-borne employment pro- 
tection of a type that is more stringent in Mexico than in 
most industrialized countries also contributes to the size of 
the informal sector.**> Employers are driven, or tempted, to 
work outside the purview of labor regulators. Mexico is said 
to suffer from an “informality trap” because of the narrow 
base of employers upon whom social security contributions 
(IMSS), a housing fund (INFONAVIT), and the new individual 
accounts for retirement (SAR) must fall.”° 

Mexico’s large urban informal sector and migration, both 
back to the countryside and to the United States, are par- 
ticularly important in hard economic times, acting as a buffer 
to inhibit the growth of open unemployment.”” Evidence pre- 
sented below indicates that the urban informal sector per- 
formed its task quite well in 1995. A closer examination 
reveals some of the reasons for the sector’s resilience through 
good times and bad. 

Low capital expense and great ease of entry are basic char- 
acteristics of informal businesses.”® Informal workers in 
Mexico are usually self-employed or one of just a few work- 
ers, including the owner-employer, in a small enterprise. 
Most are in retail trade or services. Those who are classified 
as manufacturers are usually making food and beverages or 
garments, activities requiring skills possessed by many 
household workers.”? Often they are in family operations 
with members of the family working for no wage or salary, 
and family and business finances are intermingled. 

Surveys in Mexico have found that 60 percent of informal 
businesses have no fixed address outside the home, and more 
than 80 percent borrowed no money to finance their opera- 
tions. The life of the business tends to be quite short, par- 
ticularly for the smallest firms, and business incomes are 
low.*° Wages also are low and fringe benefits are minimal or 
nonexistent. To the extent that they evade required labor laws, 
registration requirements, and often taxes as well, informal 
enterprises can be considered illegal.’ The main safety net 
against failure in an informal enterprise is that low legal, 
technical, and financial barriers make it relatively easy for a 
new one to be started. 


Definitions. For the purpose of measurement, the urban in- 
formal sector has been variously defined as the self-employed 
and workers in firms with five or fewer employees; self- 
employed, unpaid workers, and domestics; unpaid workers 
and those making less than the minimum wage; workers not 
insured with social security; and workers in businesses not 
registered with Mexico’s Tax Bureau, to name just a few. 
Of recent estimates of relative size of the urban informal 
sector, the lowest is 20.3 percent of urban employment 
(1993). The definition of the sector in this case is simply 


“employed in businesses not registered with the Tax Bu- 
reau.”*? The highest is 54.0 percent of urban employment 
(1995), where the definition includes all own-account work- 
ers (excluding administrative workers, professionals, and 
technicians), unpaid family workers, and employers and 
employees working in establishments with fewer than 5 or 
10 persons engaged, depending on available information. 
Paid domestic workers were excluded.*? 

The 1993 System of National Accounts recommended by 
the United Nations adopted a standardized definition of the 
informal sector put forth by the Fifteenth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians in that same year. There, “in- 
formality” is defined in terms of characteristics of the enter- 
prise in which a person works rather than in terms of the 
characteristics of the person or the job. Informal enterprises 
are defined as household operations, with household finances 
and business finances virtually indistinguishable from one 
another. To rule out certain household enterprises that clearly 
don’t belong in the informal sector, a requirement also was 
established that there be some type of nonregistration with 
proper governing bodies, of either the enterprise or its employ- 
ees, and that there be a maximum size. The actual maximum 
size was not specified, leaving some flexibility for national 
institutional differences.** Using those criteria, the 1998 
Survey of Micro-enterprises in Mexico determined that 29.5 
percent of total nonfarm employment was in the informal 
sector.*® 

Indications are that productivity in the informal sector is 
quite low. A 1980 study estimated that the urban informal 
sector accounted for only 10.4 percent of Mexican gross 
domestic product.*° 

In the United States in 1996, the self-employed (includ- 
ing the incorporated self-employed) constituted 10.5 per- 
cent of civilian employment; in Mexico the comparable pro- 
portion was 28.7 percent.*” In Mexico, in 1996, 50.4 per- 
cent of the nonfarm employed labor force worked in estab- 
lishments with five or fewer employees.** No direct com- 
parison with the United States is possible. However, in 1996, 
in the United States only 14.9 percent of nonfarm employ- 
ment covered by unemployment insurance was in establish- 
ments with nine or fewer employees. For those in establish- 
ments with four or fewer, the number was 6.5 
percent.*? Virtually all U.S. workers are covered by the un- 
employment insurance program except for the self-employed 
and railroad workers. Assuming that all the self-employed— 
who were 9.6 percent of the total employed outside agricul- 
ture in 1996—were working in establishments with very few, 
if any, employees, the percentage of workers in such small 
establishments remains far lower in the United States than 
in Mexico.” 


The employment buffer. Table 4 reveals some of the work- 
ing components of the informal sector buffer. Total employ- 
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ifele\(-'e Employment in Mexico, 1991, 1993, and 1995-98 


Characteristic | 1991 1993 | 1995 1996 | 1997 1998 


Total employment 


STORAMS. cant ee soc secatene eestese se apse vee sean 30,534,083 32,832,680 33,881,068 35,226,036 37,359,758 38,617,511 
E@SSUMDAN ANCES Seccccsscnpcraccceseeeescesacese 16,180,190 17,618,427 18,434,667 19,126,938 20,068,342 20,414,619 
More urban areas! ...........eesceeceeeeeeeeees 14,353,893 15,214,253 15,446,401 16,099,098 17,291,416 18,202,892 
In establishments 

with five or fewer employees .............. 16,317,694 18,453,522 19,890,223 20,253,492 21,152,983 21,717,240 
In establishments 

with six or more employees .............-+- 14,216,389 14,379,158 13,990,845 14,972,544 16,206,775 16,900,271 
Without any employment benefits ........ 18,530,101 20,908,139 22,042,368 22,673,196 24,686,705 24,399,054 
With some employment benefits .......... 11,739,761 11,676,699 11,536,046 12,332,697 12,356,412 13,963,520 
Covered by social security? ................ 11,015,583 11,318,250 10,963,583 11,365,917 12,277,333 13,264,083 
Covered by social security® ................ 10,545,898 10,657,482 10,567,948 11,035,109 11,184,431 12,558,402 
Self-employed .icecseveesresescossweverscostesses 9,612,380 10,129,526 10,045,405 10,115,284 10,879,739 10,961,622 
In agriculture, forestry, 

TUNE OMATISIUIG secececesseesteesceeee sees 8,189,759 8,842,774 8,378,344 7,921,686 9,020,277 7,817,369 

Percentage of total employment: 

LOSS UMD ANAlCAS! c-2:.2- cc ecsteceeteetseeee 53.0 53.7 54.4 54.3 53.7 52.9 
More-urban areas) on. c..- ccs.eciseacs-cutecece 47.0 46.3 45.6 45.7 46.3 47.1 
In establishments 

with five or fewer employees .............. 53.4 56.2 58.7 57.5 56.6 56.2 
In establishments 

with six or more employees................ 46.6 43.8 41.3 42.5 43.4 43.8 
Without any employment benefits ........ 61.2 64.2 65.6 64.8 66.6 63.6 
With some employment benefits .......... 38.8 35.8 34.4 35.2 33.4 36.4 
Covered by social security® ................. 34.8 32.7 31.5 31.5 30.2 32.7 
Sell-OmpPlove) .<cecsscsvcz;sccnvetavecsersvasssnenzs 31.5 30.9 29.6 28.7 29.1 28.4 
In agriculture, forestry, hunting, 

ONSISUIN Glee evecare treceeesrncecatesesreareccerze 26.8 26.9 24.7 22.5 24.1 20.2 

1991-98 1991-93 1993-95 1 1995-98 
Annual percentage change 

TOU tsaccteds see ortvacsapcscesdtcaueupdcueeveoecaicieass 3.4 3.7 2.6 45 
Less urban areas ..... 3.4 4.3 2.3 3.5 
More urban areas' 3.5 3.0 8 5.6 
In establishments 

with five or fewer employees .............. 4.2 6.3 3.8 3.0 
In establishments 

with six or more employees. ................ ao 6 —-1.4 6.5 
Without any employment benefits ........ 4.0 6.2 27 3.4 
With some employment benefits .......... 2.5 -3 -6 6.6 
Covered by social security? ao 1.4 -1.6 6.6 
Covered by social security® 2.5 5 —4 5.9 
SGUAGITIGV OC Neacawtpey-ccepersvarscp enn cnteis 1.9 24 -.4 3.0 
In agriculture, forestry, : 

FIUTTRUTG OF TISMUING | caneeaecpacnseeesauscacsersers -7 3.9 | —2.7 -2.3 

‘ Areas with 100,000 or more inhabitants. Note: Absolute and relative data for employees with social secrity and em- 


ployment benefits excludes “employed” persons waiting to start a new j 
? From the Social Security Institute statistics on covered employees. : 7 ie. 


Source: INEGI, National Employment Survey, various years, Cuaderno de 
° From the National Employment Survey. Informacion Oportuna, various years, (Social Security Institute Statistics). 
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ment actually rose from 1993 to 1995, while gross domestic 
product and consumption fell. The rise was greater in the 
less urban areas than in those more urbanized. It was greater 
still among employees with no employee benefits, and great- 
est of all among workers in establishments with five or fewer 
employees.*’ Employment fell among those with some em- 
ployment benefits, particularly those covered by social se- 
curity as recorded by the Social Security Institute. Except 
for the fact that self-employment declined slightly, the im- 
age that emerges is that of the informal sector shoring up the 
employment situation during an economic downturn. The 
indicators of informal employment generally rose faster than 
did employment overall, while indicators of formal employ- 
ment were all falling. Employment in establishments with 
six or more employees, among those with some employment 
benefits, and among those covered by social security all de- 
clined at an annual rate of between | percent and 2 percent. 


Migraticn. Migration to the United States may have played 
some role in keeping the unemployment rate from rising any 
higher than it did.” The U.S. economy was in the middle of 
an expansion and the fall in the peso made U.S. wages all 
that much more attractive. Even so, if emigration had been 
the entire explanation, overall employment in Mexico would 
not have continued to rise. 


Agricultural employment. That the employment situation 
was so much better in 1995 in the less urban areas than in 
the more urban areas cannot be attributed to agriculture. 
Employment rose in spite of, rather than because of, what 
was going on with agricultural employment. The fluctua- 
tions in agricultural employment in the time period under 
observation appear to be so capricious that one must look to 
other explanations such as flaws with the data collection— 
in this more difficult data-collection area—or changes in ag- 
ricultural policy designed to replace subsistence farming with 
more competitive market farming. One explainable anomaly 
is the large increase in agricultural employment in 1997, 
which occurred because the survey that year for rural areas 
was late, extending into the third quarter, and it captured a 
large number of seasonal agricultural workers who had not 
been counted in other years. 


Nonagricultural employment. In table 5, agriculture is re- 
moved from the picture, which greatly clarifies the situa- 
tion. The growth of employment during the 1993-95 period 
is much more pronounced in the less urban areas, in small 
establishments, and among workers without employment 
benefits. Furthermore, the apparent anomaly of declining 
self-employment in the period is eliminated. Nonagricultural 
self-employment rose even more than did nonagricul- 
tural employment in establishments with five or fewer 
employees. 


Informal sector ups and downs. The disproportionate growth 
in the indicators of informality, except for self-employment, 
can also be seen from 1991 to 1993, a period when real 
gross domestic product grew at an annual rate of 2.8 per- 
cent. (See table 5.) After the across-the-board relative growth 
of informal sector indicators from 1993 to 1995, the trend 
reversed during the 1995-98 period when real gross domes- 
tic product grew at a robust 5.6-percent annual rate. Em- 
ployment in small establishments, employment without any 
benefits, and self-employment all grew more slowly than 
did employment overall. The small exception is that the for- 
mal indicator of “covered by social security” grew slightly 
more slowly than did overall employment. 

The change in the trend since 1995 was not enough to 
prevent informal indicators from growing faster in general 
than overall employment during the 1991-98 period. The 
one exception here is “self-employment,” which grew 
slightly less. 


Legislated reform. Social security participation might have 
been influenced by a reform in social security that was en- 
acted in December 1995 and went into effect in July 1997. 
The reform, among other things, increased the length of par- 
ticipation (working in a job with mandatory social security 
contributions) from 500 weeks to 25 years to qualify for 
eventual retirement benefits. It also slightly increased the 
guaranteed minimum benefit at retirement while strength- 
ening the link between workers’ contributions and benefits. 
In Mexico, the social security system also includes health 
benefits, and reforms in that aspect of the system might be 
most significant. The contributions required of employers 
were substantially reduced and it became easier for those in 
the informal sector to participate voluntarily in the social 
security program. 

The continued fall in the proportion of the workers par- 
ticipating in social security in 1996 and 1997 (which can be 
seen in the percentage of the total column in table 5) might 
reflect anticipation of the changes. In particular, the com- 
mon practice of leaving the system after the required 500 
weeks of participation may have accelerated briefly. The 
small surge in 1998, then, might reflect an end of that prac- 
tice as workers became locked into the new 25-year partici- 
pation requirement. It might also reflect new participants 
taking advantage of what is, overall, a more attractive pro- 
gram, a program that is also specifically aimed at reducing 
the size of the informal sector. 


Two Mexicos 


Measured unemployment is lower and the indicators of in- 
formality are greater in Mexico’s less urban than in its more 
urban areas. In 1991, the rate of unemployment, at 2.4 per- 
cent, was only slightly lower in the former than in the latter. 
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| Table 5. | Nonagricultural employment in Mexico, 1991, 1993, and 1995-98 
Characteristic 1991 1993 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Total employment 
OLA eeee ot eersecetesetaceecaste ives ucuseeteoe mecsenees 22,344,324 23,989,906 25,502,724 27,304,350 28,339,481 30,800,142 
k@SS UnbaMm'an@AaS q.eavatas.-eceser <a vateyesoes 8,281,632 8,972,820 10,237,264 11,425,846 11,309,325 12,758,557 
More Unbamaneas s-.-c..c..cr.ccancceeceneszere 14,062,692 15,017,086 15,265,460 15,878,504 17,030,156 18,041,585 
In establishments 
with five or fewer employees .............. 10,418,191 11,656,595 12,974,490 13,755,124 14,090,457 15,244,503 
In establishments 
with six or more employees..............:. 11,926,133 12,333,311 12,528,234 13,549,226 14,249,024 15,555,639 
Without any employment benefits ........ 10,966,533 12,626,352 14,216,823 15,268,060 16,223,115 17,130,326 
With some employment benefits .......... 11,192,962 11,205,017 11,064,812 11,849,497 11,891,316 13,478,928 
Covered by social security ...............0.- 10,089,206 10,234,845 10,165,702 10,615,378 10,788,994 12,148,125 
Self-employed gc. scs-2esvesecace sven aseexts consess 5,669,406 5,917,838 6,644,053 6,913,796 7,307,990 7,766,943 
Percentage of total nonagricultural 
employment: 
EGSSIUMDAIWANCAS: <acccs 0-2 0.ccecaccsaceaceteones 37.1 37.4 40.1 41.8 39.9 41.4 
More urban areas! .......... sees seeeereeeeeee 62.9 62.6 59.9 58.2 60.1 58.6 
In establishments 
with five or fewer employees .............. 46.6 48.6 50.9 50.4 49.7 49.5 
In establishments 
with six or more employees...............- 53.4 51.4 49.1 49.6 50.3 50.5 
Without any employment benefits ........ 49.5 53.0 56.2 56.3 BL ¥ 56.0 
With some employment benefits .......... 50.5 47.0 43.8 43.7 42.3 44.0 
Covered by social security ..............2- 45.5 42.9 40.2 39.1 38.4 39.7 
SeH-GMPlOVER esc e se secacseac-enntestuece tenes 25.4 24.7 26.1 25.3 25.8 25.2 
1991-98 1991-93 1993-95 1995-98 
Annual percentage change 
4.7 3.6 3.1 6.5 
6.4 41 6.8 7.6 
3.6 3.3 8 Sia 
In establishments 
with five or fewer employees .............. 5.6 5.8 5.5 5.5 
In establishments 
with six or more employees................ 3.9 tA? 8 7.5 
Without any employmnet benefits ........ 6.6 7.3 6.1 6.4 
With some employment benefits .......... Cea 1 -.6 6.8 
Covered by social security ai a4 -—.3 6.1 
SGM-GMPIOVOA -...-sacconerecrascrecresensscocens 4.6 2.2 6.0 5.3 
' Areas with 100,000 or more inhabitants and state capitals. 
Note: Absolute and relative data for employees with social security and employment benefits excludes “employed” persons waiting to start a new job. 
Source: INEGI, National Employment Survey, various years. 


a | 


(See table 6.) By 1993, however, a considerable gap had 
opened up between them as the number of unemployed ac- 
tually fell in the less urban areas, while it was rising sub- 
stantially in the more urban areas. The gap widened in 1995, 
as the more urban areas were harder hit by the economic 
downturn. The gap narrowed somewhat through 1997, but 
then expanded slightly again in 1998. Throughout the pe- 
riod from 1991 to 1998, the number of unemployed grew at 
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an annual rate of 7.7 percent in the more urban areas, while 
it declined in the less urban areas. 

If the official unemployment rate were to be based upon 
a survey of the entire country and not just the more urban 
areas, it would be even lower than the one reported. In the 
6 years during which both the National Employment Sur- 
vey and the Urban Employment Survey were taken, the na-_ 
tionwide unemployment rate averaged 1.1 percentage points 


Table 6. 


Mexico’s unemployment in more urban areas versus less urban areas, 1991, 1993, 


and 1995-98 
Characteristic 1991 1993 1995 1996 1997 1998 
EAD OMIONGO mse eee rarer tree ee ites 31,229,048 33,651,812 35,558,484 36,580,746 38,344,658 39,507,063 
More urban areas ............::cccceceeeeeeeeee 14,706,007 15,705,194 16,554,068 17,052,788 17,906,946 18,793,502 
LOSS UMDAN ALCAS a. sc-cessseccotcsenenecte-s- 16,523,041 17,946,618 19,004,416 19,527,958 20,437,712 20,713,561 
Open unemployed .............:.c:csecceeeeeeeee 694,965 819,132 1,677,416 1,354,710 984,900 889,552 
More dirbani areas 2.0. s.ccsscsescernteenen: 352,114 490,941 1,107,667 953,690 615,530 590,610 
L@SSIUMDAM ANCAS ©. <5... cceseessncccsts cone 342,851 328,191 569,749 401,020 369,370 298,942 
Open unemployment rate (percent) ...... 2.2 2.4 4.7 3.7 2.6 2.3 
More urban areas .............csssscesscseee 2.4 3.1 6.7 5.6 3.4 Sal 
ECSSTURDANIAKCAS Seite oeecensssk-c.ccesseese 2.1 1.8 3.0 | 1.8 1.4 
1991-98 1991-93 1993-95 1995-98 
Annual percentage change 
ADORLOTCO™ Sea eeenccctdectesent ceees enestesn tests 3.4 3.8 2.8 3.6 
More urban areas ............:ccccccceeeeeeeees 3.6 3.3 22: 4.3 
Ress urbaniareads ecceccsccte, cccesesacecsnes 3:3 4.2 2.9 2.9 
Open UNEMplOyed x.--...20:0.02..-5.-c02e.es8aee: 3.6 8.6 43.1 -19.1 
More urban areas ............:.c0:cccceseeeees tell 18.1 50.2 -18.9 
LOSSIUNDANANCAS) siceztecce- conscience. eoteeee cs -1.9 -2.2 31.8 -19.3 


Note: The “more urban areas” are those with 100,000 or more inhabitants and state capitals. 
Source: INEGI, National Employment Survey, various years. 


lower than this urban rate.“ Applying that difference to the 
entire period yields a national average unemployment rate 
of 2.6 percent from 1991 to 1999 (unadjusted to U.S. con- 
cepts). Employment in general is more likely to be infor- 
mal in the less urban areas. The following tabulation shows 
informal employment indicators, by percent of total area 
employment, in 1998.* 


More Less 

urban urban 

areas* areas 
Not covered by social security ......... 53.2 87.1 
Without any employee benefits........ 48.1 77.4 

In establishments with five 

On LE WECM PlOVCCS aecaceresccessceesences 42.7 68.3 
Selfeemploy edie. ccscscs.-ccesecssreseceasesesss 22.9 33h 
RW PAIGEWOLKETS teen ccensscoescacecervarstsass 4.9 4.5 
MYOMICSLIG WOLKEIS cc<-cccre.-necessaceetceses 4.8 4.5 


*100,00 or more inhabitants and state capitals. 


Two types of work often counted as informal—unpaid 
and domestic labor—have been added to the indicators. 
Except for domestic workers (a very small category) the 
measures of informality for the less urban areas are far higher 
than those for the more urban areas. 

In some of the poorer and more rural states, the percent 
of the population covered by social security is less than a 


third as great as the percent covered in richer states. Fol- 
lowing is the percent of population covered by social secu- 
rity in 1995.* 


Percent 

Northern states 

Goahuilavsctecctonteecs eee 75.4 

INUGVOnIUC ON aaa cceret soe aeccteeneeee oe 5/725) 

SinaOla s5 ceshisescaassstsedtesceetisesseee eee 58.1 
Pacific region 

JaliSCO Atco eeetec eee eee 49.2 
Poorer states in South and interior 

Puebla crecccetasccotuseticsessconesscotoreencoee 33.5 

GUCET EY Ol ccsccecencstresese eee ere 34.1 

Oakacatic ae: Bee See 24.4 

GDLAPAS:. 5... <cctase-csscencevtrscscesesecsossseesss 25D 


As noted previously, unemployment in Mexico appears 
to be something that only those with some economic com- 
fort can afford. The unemployed are also better educated 
than average. (See table 7.) In 1995, chosen because it was 
the year of highest unemployment in the period, the phe- 
nomenon can be observed in both the more urban and the 
less urban areas. Unemployment is not only lower for the 
generally less educated, but it is also lower in every educa- 
tion category in the less urban than in the more urban areas. 

The highest unemployment rate observed for any educa- 
tion category was 8.3 percent, the rate of those with incom- 
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Labor force and unemployment in Mexico, by education, more urban areas versus 
less urban areas, 1995 


plete or complete high school education in the more urban 
areas. The next highest was 6.3 percent, the rate for those 
with more than a high school education in the more urban 
areas. The lowest two rates, 1.2 and 2.5 percent, were for 
those with no education and incomplete primary education, 
respectively, in the less urban areas. 

Demonstrating further the contrast between the regions, 
the labor force was more concentrated among the better 
educated in the more urban areas, where 64.9 percent had 
at least some high school education, and among the less 
educated in the less urban areas. In the less urban areas, 
only 31.1 percent of the labor force had at least some high 
school education, while 16.7 percent had no education at 
all, more than four times as great a percentage as the 4.1 
percent in the more urban areas. The greater concentration 
of workers among the better educated tended to raise the 
average unemployment rate in the more urban areas, while 
the concentration of workers among the lesser educated, 
who are also predominant in the informal sector, lowered 
the average unemployment rate in the less urban areas. 


Segmented market versus flexible wages 


An alternative explanation has been extended for the rela- 
tive rigidity of employment and unemployment in Latin 
America in the face of an economic decline. Instead of un- 
employment going up as it does in the United States, the 
main adjustment is a fall in real wages. Real wages can be 
reduced more easily in Latin America partly because of high 
rates of inflation. To reduce real wages, employers need 
only to hold the line on nominal wages or raise them at 
lower rates than the rate of inflation. 4’ 

Indeed, the consumer price index (CPI) in Mexico went 
up by almost a third in the first 6 months of 1995, and, as 
noted previously, real wages plunged after having gone up 
steadily since 1988.** The real wage aspect of the alterna- 
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All - More urban areas Less urban areas 
Percent of total Unemploy- Percent of total Unemploy- Percent of total Unemploy- 
aoe ali ment ment ment 
Labor Unemploy- |percentage Labor Unemploy- | percentage Labor Unemploy- | percentage 
force ment rate force ment rate force ment rate 
WOtall Sete - cr serecerecteennes 100.0 100.0 4.7 100.0 100.0 6.7 100.0 100.0 3.0 
No education .............--2:0+ 10.8 4.4 1.9 4.1 3:3 oats, T6:% 6.5 1.2 
Incomplete primary ............ 20.9 14.2 3.2 11.3 8.9 5.3 29.2 24.4 2.5) 
Complete primary .............. 21.4 18.2 4.0 19.6 16.5 5.6 22.9 21.6 2.8 
Complete and 
incomplete high school ... 27.9 39.6 6.7 35.1 43.3 8.3 21.6 32.5 4.5 
More than high school ....... 19.0 23.6 5.9 29.8 28.0 6.3 9.5 15.4 4.8 
Note: The “more urban areas” are those with 100,000 or more inhabitants and state capitals. 
Source: INEGI, National Employment Survey, 1995, table 9. 


tive theory of rigid employment holds true, then, for the 
country’s most recent economic shock, as it did previ- 
ously for a protracted period after the financial crisis 
touched off by falling oil prices in 1981. On the employ- 
ment side, however, the alternative explanation holds true 
mainly just for the informal sector. Table 4 shows that all 
the indicators for formal employment declined from 1993 
to 1995. Had a National Employment Survey been taken 
in 1994, a steeper decline would no doubt have been re- 
vealed. Declining real wages, which permit employers to 
lower costs when revenues are falling without laying off 
employees, probably somewhat mitigated the reduction in 
formal employment. 

The existence of a large informal sector in other large 
Latin American countries might explain the downward ri- 
gidity of employment in those countries almost as well as it 
does in Mexico. In 13 Latin American countries, urban in- 
formal sector employment averaged 47 percent of total ur- 
ban employment, according to estimates by the International 
Labor Office in the mid-1990s. These countries include 
Argentina at 46 percent and Brazil at 48 percent.” 


Maquiladoras and export-led growth 


The relative expansion of the informal sector in Mexico 
would have been even greater in the 1990s than it was had 
it not been for the growth of Mexico’s in-bond manufactur- 
ing system. Begun in 1965, the maquiladora program, as it 
is called, takes advantage of a provision in U.S. trade law 
that provides for import duties to be paid only upon the 
value added to U.S. components. Most maquiladoras are 
subsidiaries of large multinational corporations assembling 
finished products from components received primarily from 
the United States. Maquiladora tiated has sso 
every year since 1982.°° 
Even with the steady increase, maquiladora employment ; 


still constitutes only 2.6 percent of total employment and 
14.6 percent of manufacturing employment. Including in- 
direct employment generated by maquiladoras would, of 
course, raise both proportions. But because most of these 
firms’ backward and forward product linkages, as well as 
their financial linkages, are with the exterior, the rise would 
have been very small.*! 

Regarded not as an anomalous enclave in Mexico’s 
economy, but as representative of a larger phenomenon, the 
growth of maquiladora employment takes on added im- 
portance. Since the beginning of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement and the fall of the peso in 1994, exports 
in general from Mexico have soared. In 1998, $64.4 billion 
in merchandise was exported from non-maquiladora plants 
versus $53.1 billion from maquiladora plants. From 1994 
through 1998, non-maquiladora exports grew annually by 
$14.1 billion while maquiladora exports grew by $7.4 bil- 
lion annually. From 1991 through 1994, non-maquiladora 
exports grew only by $2.5 billion annually versus 
maquiladora export growth of $3.5 billion annually. Altogether, 
in current U.S. dollar terms, exports grew at the extraordinary 
annual rate of 17.9 percent from 1994 through 1998." 

The direct jobs created by these exports are not in the 
informal sector. Workers in manufacturing for export are 
typically wage and salary workers, they work in establish- 
ments with more than five employees, and most receive 
fringe benefits of some kind. A continuation of this rate of 
export-led growth would, in due time, effect large changes 
in Mexico’s labor structure. 


Virtuous circle 


Commentators on Mexico at the OECD wrote hopefully 
in 1996: 


The way forward is to introduce a range of measures 
that would favour formal activity. With the shift from 
informality to formal activity, the tax base would in- 
crease; this in turn would allow a reduction in tax rates 
without weakening the position of public finances, and/ 
or improved delivery of services to workers and firms 


Notes 


in the formal sector, thereby strengthening incentives 
to switch to formal activity.*° 


They refer to it as a “virtuous circle.” 

Mexico did move forward in the 8 years under consider- 
ation in terms of job creation. Employment grew at an an- 
nual percentage rate of 3.4 percent from 1991 to 1998. By 
this measure, Mexico compares very favorably with the 
United States and Canada, which had annual growth rates 
in employment of 1.6 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively, 
during the period. Mexico’s compares even more favorably 
with those of such countries as the United Kingdom (0.8 per- 
cent) and Japan (0.3 percent).** It would also appear that 
Mexico is more than meeting its growing requirement for 
jobs, because the annual rate of growth of the working age 
population was 2.5 percent.*° Even the number of employed 
persons covered by social security and employees in estab- 
lishments with six or more employees grew at least that fast. 

Alhough overall employment may have grown, the “vir- 
tuous circle” remained elusive. Two of the three main indi- 
cators of informal employment, “in establishments with five 
or fewer employees,” and “without any employment ben- 
efits,” grew at a much greater annual rate than did em- 
ployment generally. If agriculture is excluded, the trends 
are even more pronounced for these indicators, and self- 
employment grew at a faster rate than overall employment 
as well. Informal employment was apparently a more 
dominant factor in Mexico in 1998 than in 1991. The 
economic downturn in 1995 played a large part in these 
developments, but it only accelerated a trend that was rec- 
ognizable from 1991 to 1993. 

Since 1995, however, most indicators of formal employ- 
ment relative to total employment have grown. Three fac- 
tors help explain these changes: recovery from the dispro- 
portionate effect of the economic downturn on the formal 
sector, a substantial rise in exports, and reforms in the so- 
cial security system. It remains to be seen whether this is 
the beginning of a long-term trend in Mexico away from 
informal sector employment or only a brief interruption of 
a trend in the opposite direction. CL] 
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' A great deal has been written about the informal sector in develop- 
ing countries since British anthropologist, Keith Hart, coined the term 
in 1970. See his “Small-Scale Entrepreneurs in Ghana and Develop- 
ment Planning,” The Journal of Development Studies, April 1970, pp. 
104-20, and “Informal Income Opportunities and Urban Employment 
in Ghana,” Journal of Modern African Studies, January 1973, pp. 61— 
89 (reprinted in several readers). Revealing the widespread current ac- 


ceptance of the concept, the International Labour Office included “ur- 
ban informal sector employment” among the 18 indicators in its new 
reference work, Key Indicators of the Labour Market, 1999 (Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1999). For important contributions to what 
they describe as the “immense” literature on the informal sector see note 
2 in Donald C. Mead and Christian Morrison, “The Informal Sector El- 
ephant,” World Development, October 1996, pp. 1611-19. 


? Real wages in manufacturing were still 20 percent below, their 1994 
level as of September 1998. The 1998 average of real wages in retail 
trade was 15 percent below, and of wholesale trade was 21 percent be- 
low, the 1994 average. Manufacturing real wages are from OECD Eco- 
nomic Surveys, Mexico, 1998-1999 (Paris, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 1999), p. 32. The yearly averages for 
real wages in trade are calculated from INEGI, Cuaderno de Informacion 
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Oportuna, September 1999, table 2.27. 


3 To receive no employee benefits at all means that the worker gets no 
end-of-year bonus, paid vacation, profit sharing, social security (IMSS), 
civil servants’ social security (ISSSTE), saving system for retirement (SAR), 
housing allowance, medical or health benefits, or any other fringe benefit 
that he or she might volunteer to the interviewer. 


4 A small establishment might be a retail outlet of a chain of stores or 
the local office of a larger organization. It could be a well-capitalized 
small operation that pays its workers well and scrupulously abides by all 
the labor and the tax laws. A self-employed person could be a doctor, 
lawyer, engineer, or some other type of highly skilled and well-paid con- 
tractor. Even someone with no employment benefits could be a member 
of the professional class and quite far from what is generally understood 
as the informal sector. 


5 This assumption may not be entirely valid with respect to employ- 
ment benefits because of changes in the social security program in 1997, 
discussed later in the article. 


¢ Susan Fleck and Constance Sorrentino, “Employment and Unem- 
ployment in Mexico’s Labor Force,” Monthly Labor Review, November 
1994, pp. 3-31. 


7 Calculated from the open unemployment rate in table 3. 


§ Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Comparative Civilian Labor Force Sta- 
tistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1999,” April 17, 2000, table 2, http:// 
stats.bls.gov/special.requests/ForeignLabor/flsflorc.pdf (visited Nov. 
13, 2000). 


° Fleck and Sorrentino, pp. 12-16. 


10 Unlike Mexico’s survey, the U.S. survey has no question that di- 
rectly asks if the respondent is waiting to start a new job. Rather, those 
answering that they have a job but also respond that they did not work in 
the past week are asked why they did not work. If they reply they were 
waiting to start a new job, they are potentially counted as unemployed. 
They are dropped from the labor force and not counted as unemployed 
unless they respond positively to an additional question concerning 
whether or not they actively sought work in the past 4 weeks. 


'! Employed persons in Mexico are defined as those who are 12 years 
old or older and, in the reference week (the week prior to their interview), 
(1) worked at least one hour for barter or money or were self-employed; 
or (2) did any work at all as an unpaid family or nonfamily worker; or (3) 
were temporarily absent from work because of illness, vacation, travel, 
personal reason, or studies and were paid while on leave (no time limit is 
placed on the absence as long as the person is paid); or (4) did not work 
or receive pay, but expected either to begin a new job or to return to work 
within the next 4 weeks. The unemployed are defined as persons 12 years 
old and older who, in the reference week, did not work for | or more 
hours or do any unpaid family work and (1) were available for work and 
actively sought work in the previous 4 weeks or (3) had sought work in 
the past 1-2 months and were waiting (a) for the next season to begin or 
(b) for a reply to a job application; or have intentions to call upon poten- 
tial employers within the next few days. The sum of the employed and 
the unemployed, in Mexico as elsewhere, is the labor force, though in 
Mexico it is called the economically active population, consistent with 
the terminology of the International Labour Organization. 


" The reported unemployment rates from which adjustments are made 
differ somewhat from the unemployment rate in table 3 even though only 
urban areas are considered in each case. That is because the numbers 
come from the two different major household surveys, and the so-called 
“more urban areas” of the National Employment Survey include addi- 
tional cities to those covered by the Urban Employment Survey. (See the 
appendix.) Another reason why they differ is that the National Employ- 
ment Survey, also noted in the appendix, is a snapshot taken in the sec- 
ond quarter of the given year whereas the Urban Employment Survey 
annual number is an average of the results of twelve monthly surveys. 


'S The Mexican questionnaire asks for the dates when the job search 
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began and when the respondent last sought work. The interviewer is urged 
to make sure that the search has been uninterrupted between the two 
dates. This is one of the factors considered to determine if the search is 
serious even though the respondent might not have sought work in the 
past 4 weeks. Some other factors considered are if they are awaiting a 
response to a job solicitation or if they are recuperating from an illness. 


\4 The published tables of the National Employment Survey break at 
12 through 14 years old instead of 12 through 15, so the precise effect of. 
including all four year-age groups cannot be calculated with readily avail- 
able data. 


15 When gross domestic product fell by 0.5 percent in 1991, the U.S. 
rate of unemployment rose to 6.8 percent, from 5.6 percent the previous 
year. Total employment fell by 0.9 percent. Before that, in 1982, a drop 
in GDP of 2.0 percent had resulted in an unemployment rate of 9.7 per- 
cent, up from 7.6 percent the previous year. Total employment fell by 0.9 
percent then, as well. GDP numbers are from Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis, National Income and Product Accounts, http://www.bea.doc.gov/ 
bea/dn/gdplev.htm (visited Nov. 13, 2000); unemployment statistics are 
from “Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959- 
1999,” table 2. 


‘6 The relatively low continuing unemployment for 1995 is apparently 
not a result of the fact that the National Employment Survey, which pro- 
duced the statistics referred to here, is taken only in the second quarter of 
the year. The average unemployment for the year from the Urban Em- 
ployment Survey, as observed in table 3, was 6.3 percent. That survey 
reported an unemployment rate of 6.5 percent in the second quarter. These 
are both lower than the unadjusted “‘snapshot” rate of 6.7 percent rate of 
the more urban areas in the National Employment Survey. See Cuaderno 
de Informacién Oportuna, March 1996, table 2.1, for quarterly unem- 
ployment rates in 1995. 


’ For a more complete discussion of what each rate measures, see the 
Fleck-Sorrentino article. The R-1 definition has changed slightly. Any- 
one out on strike is now considered employed. Previously, a striking worker 
was considered employed only if he or she expected to return to work in 
less than 4 weeks. Another alternative rate described in Fleck and 
Sorrentino has been discontinued. 


'8 U.S. data are from “Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, 
Ten Countries, 1959-1999,” table 7. “Agriculture,” in each case, is de- 
fined as “agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing.” 


World Development Indicators, 1999, The World Bank (Washing- 
ton, DC, 1999), table 2.2. 


*© Bureau of Labor Statistics press release, September 7, 2000, “Inter- 
national Comparisons of Hourly Compensation Costs for Production 
Workers in Manufacturing, 1999, Supplementary Tables,” table 4. 


*! Mexico’s per capita measured at current exchange rates was only 12 
percent of U.S. GDP per capita, reflecting, to a degree, the plummet in 
the value of the peso beginning in late December 1994. For a full treat- 
ment of the peso crisis and its aftermath, see OECD Economic Surveys, 
Mexico, 1994-1995 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, 1995). The per capita GDP comparisons are from their OECD 
Economic Surveys, 1998-1999, basic statistics, international compari- 
sons, unnumbered fold-out page. 


*World Development Indicators, 1999, table 2.8. The Gini index, given 
in the cited table, is a measure of income inequality. On a scale from 0 to 
100, 0 represents perfect income equality and 100 complete income in- 
equality. In 1995, the Gini index in Mexico was 53.7; in 1994, the Gini 
index in the United States was 40.1. 


> An alternative to unemployment compensation was initiated in 1992, 
however, with the creation of the SAR (individual accounts for retire- 
ment), a pension fund program in addition to Mexico’s social security 
program administered by private banks. Deposits in the SAR can be drawn 
upon during periods of unemployment, but only after one has contrib- 
uted for 5 years, so it would not have come into play during the period 
under study. The sums provided are also very small. 


4 In the case of collective dismissals for routine economic reasons, 
employers are required by law to pay a lump-sum equivalent of three 
months wages to all dismissed workers plus a seniority premium of 12 
days of salary per year of employment with that employer, with a ceiling 
of two minimum wages. In the case of individual dismissals without a 
very strictly defined “just cause,” an additional 20 days of salary per year 
is added to the above if the worker has more than 15 years of service. 
Additional severance requirements may be part of collective agreements. 
OECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, p. 98. 


*° OECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, p. 96. 
*° OECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, pp. 100-01. 
21 OECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, pp. 64-65. 


8 Low capital intensity, small size, and illegality to one degree or an- 
other, were the three measures for informality used by Mead and Morrison, 
Op. cit., in their seven-nation study. They found a good deal of variability 
among the countries, none of which was Mexico, in the degree to which 
these features intersected. They conclude that the term, “informal sec- 
tor,” may be appropriate for examining an individual country, but defini- 
tional problems make multicountry comparisons difficult. 


2? A 1996 analysis from the Urban Employment Survey of 
microenterprises (6 or fewer employees) found that 33 percent of such 
firms defined as “informal” were in commerce, 33 percent in services, 
and 23 percent in manufacturing. The remainder was in an “other” cat- 
egory that includes construction and transportation. Informal 
microenterprises were 72 percent of all manufacturing firms, 58 percent 
of service firms, and 51 percent of commercial firms. See Ricardo Rodarte, 
“Experiencias en la medicién del sector informal en Mexico,” INEGI, 
Notas, Revista de Informacién y Analysis, no. 5, 1998, p. 22. 


30 Fleck and Sorrentino, pp. 13-14. Reports of generally low incomes 
must be regarded with some reservation, however. Underreporting of in- 
come to survey takers and tax collectors alike is likely to be greater in the 
informal sector. 


31 See Nestor Elizando,” [legality in the Urban Informal Sector of 
Mexico City,” in Victor E. Tokman, ed., Beyond Regulation, The Infor- 
mal Economy in Latin America (Boulder and London, Lynne Reinner 
Publishers, 1992), pp. 55-83. Although labeled “illegal,” the term does 
not include criminal, underworld activities as commonly understood in 
the United States. 


32 OECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, p. 73. See also Fleck and 
Sorrentino, p. 12, for a collection of earlier estimates. 


33 Key Indicators of the Labor Market, pp. 180 and 186. 


34 More details are in Ralf Hussmannns and Farhad Mehran, “Statisti- 
cal definition of the informal sector: International standards and prac- 
tices,” 52nd session of the International Statistical Institute, Helsinki, 
Finland, August 9-18, 1999. Further information may be found at http:/ 
/www:stat.fi/isi99/proceedings/arkisto/varasto/huss0772.pdf (visited 
Nov. 7, 2000). 


35 INEGI letter, May 11, 2000. The wide discrepancy between this fig- 
ure and the much higher percentage of employed persons receiving no 
fringe benefits of any kind, the Institute points out, bespeaks a flexibility 
in labor relationships in Mexico that is not so well captured by the 
“formal vs. informal” dichotomy. Workers paid by the job on a contract 
basis by formal enterprises could account for a substantial part of this 
discrepancy. 


% Clara Jusidman, The Informal Sector in Mexico, Occasional Paper 
Number |, prepared for the U.S. Department of Labor and Secretariat of 
Labor and Social Welfare of Mexico, September 1992, p. 19. A Spanish 
version of this report was also published as E/ Sector informal en Mexico 
(Mexico City, Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, Subsecretaria 
“B,” 1993). Jusidman refers simply to a study by INEGI for her 10.4 
percent figure, but no indication is given as to what definition of the 
informal sector was used. By any definition of Mexico’s informal sector 


that has been offered, this percentage is much lower than the percentage 
of employment in the informal sector. 


7 The U.S. percentage is from Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett Picot, 
“The role of self-employment in U.S. and Canadian job growth,” Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1999, p. 16. Official U.S. statistics for self-employ- 
ment exclude the incorporated self-employed. Mexican statistics include 
them. The U.S. percentage here is in accord with Mexico’s definition. 
The Mexico percentage is presented in table 4 of this article. Mexico 
tabulates workers on their own account separately from owner-employ- 
ers. The two are combined here, consistent with the International Labour 
Office definition of self-employed. Owner-employers were 4.8 percent 
of total employed workers in Mexico in 1996. The United States includes 
both those without paid employees (own-account workers in Mexico) 
and those with employees in its definition of self-employed. Removing 
high-income professionals from the self-employed would probably make 
the disparity between the two countries even greater. On the other hand, 
when commentators speak of the “informal” sector, they often mean only 
the urban informal sector, as opposed to the “traditional” or “subsistence” 
agriculture sector. If Mexico’s many small family farms were to be ex- 
cluded from this measure, the disparity between the countries would be 
somewhat reduced. The self-employed were 25.3 percent of total nonag- 
ricultural employment in Mexico in 1996 (table 5) and 7.4 percent of 
U.S. nonagricultural employment in the same year (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Employment and Earnings, March 1997, Table A-6). Assuming 
the incorporated self-employed were the same percentage of nonagricul- 
tural self-employed as of the total self-employed, 9.5 percent of nonagri- 
cultural workers in the United States would have been self-employed by 
Mexican concepts. 


38 See table 5. More workers are in establishments of small size than in 
firms of small size because an establishment can be a part of a larger 
organization. That is why this percentage is greater than previous esti- 
mates of informality based upon firm size. 


3° Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Wages, Annual Aver- 
ages, 1996, table 9. Neither the household nor the establishment surveys 
for the United States break down employment by establishment size. 


“ Manser and Picot, p. 16, for U.S. nonagricultural self-employed. 


4! As stated earlier in note 3, to receive no employee benefits at all 
means that the worker gets no end-of-year bonus, paid vacation, profit 
sharing, social security (IMSS), civil servants’ social security (ISSSTE), 
saving system for retirement (SAR), housing allowance, medical or health 
benefits, or any other fringe benefit that he or she might volunteer to the 
interviewer. One could hardly find a better definition of a member of the 
informal sector. As far as the small scale of operations is concerned, it 
would have been better to have statistics on those working in firms, as 
opposed to establishments, with five or fewer employees, but these num- 
bers are not readily available. 


# Net emigration from Mexico to the United States from 1990 to 1995 
is estimated at 1.39 million. The Mexican-born population living in the 
United States is estimated to have increased 1.9 million from 1990 to 
1996. See Binational Study on Migration between Mexico and the United 
States, Commission on Immigration Reform, United States, and Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, United Mexican States, 1997, p. iii. 


43 See OECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, pp. 120 and 151; 1997- 
1998, pp. 71-81, and 88-119; 1997-1999, pp. 118-21; Marco A. 
Espinosa-Vega and Tapen Sinha, “A Primer and Assessment of Social 
Security Reform in Mexico,” Economic Review, First Quarter, 2000 (Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta), pp. 1-23. Espinosa-Vega and Sinha note 
(pp. 3-4) that the retirement benefit increase, on average, was so small 
for those contributing past the 10th year of work that the incentive was 
quite strong to drop out or evade payments into the old program after the 
10-year mark had been reached. 


44 Calculated from differences in open unemployment rates in tables 3 
and 6. 


4 Data are from INEGI, National Employment Survey, 1998, tables 
Bi2875150 539,505 
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4 Data are from OECD Economic Surveys, Mexico, 1997-1998, 
p. 96. 


47 See Jose Antonio Gonzélez Anaya, “Labor Market Flexibility in 
Thirteen Latin American Countries and the United States, Revisiting 
and Expanding Okun Coefficients” (Washington, DC, The World Bank, 
1999). 


48 The 1995 CPI changes are from Cuaderno de Informacion Oportuna, 
May 1997, table 3.1; additional real wage observations are from OECD 
Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, pp. 87-91. 


4 Key Indicators of the Labour Market, pp. 179-80. These are the 
same thirteen countries as were examined in the Gonzalez Anaya study. 


Appendix: The surveys 


50 INEGI, Industria Maquiladora de Exportacién, February 2000, 
p. 8. 


51 OECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, p. 92. 


52 Cyaderno de Informacién Oportuna, December 1996, table 4.6; 
March 1997, table 4.8; and December 1999, table 4.8. 


53 QECD Economic Surveys, 1996-1997, p. 9. 


54 “Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959- 
1999,” table 2. 


55 INEGI, National Employment Survey, 1998, table 2.2. 


The Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e 
Informatica (INEGI), created through a governmental reor- 
ganization in 1983, introduced the National Employment 
Survey in 1988. This was the first generally reliable house- 
hold survey of employment representative of the nation as a 
whole. The survey and the published results, from the be- 
ginning, have been probing and thorough, revealing a wide 
range of characteristics of Mexico’s labor market.The pri- 
mary shortcoming in these beginning years was that the sur- 
vey was not conducted regularly. The next National Em- 
ployment Survey wasn’t made until 1991. After that, sur- 
veys were taken in 1993 and 1995. Since 1995, the surveys 
have been conducted annually. 

From the beginning, the National Employment Surveys 
have been conducted only in the second quarter of the year. 
Because of differences in the questionnaire and sample de- 
sign in all but the largest urban areas, 1988 lacks compara- 
bility with the later years. That leaves only the period from 
1991 to 1998 for a relatively clear, consistent picture of over- 
all employment in Mexico.! 

For larger urban areas only, labor information has been 
more readily available for a longer period. The Urban Em- 
ployment Survey was initiated in 1983 covering 12 cities on 
a quarterly basis. It first overlapped with and then replaced 
the Continuous Occupational Survey, which for most of the 
years of its existence had covered only the three largest cit- 
ies, Mexico City, Guadalajara, and Monterrey. In 1985 the 
survey questionnaire was revised and enlarged and the coy- 
erage was expanded to 16 cities. Since 1987, this survey has 
been conducted on a monthly basis. Coverage jumped to 34 
cities by the end of 1992, and, with subsequent regular in- 
creases, now stands at 45 cities. 

The expanding coverage of the Urban Employment Sur- 
vey makes comparisons over time somewhat problematic, 
but the benefits outweigh this disadvantage. Observers now 
are able to trace on a monthly basis a number of labor mar- 
ket indicators for individual cities, cities that previously were 
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statistically invisible; the monthly aggregates are more truly 
representative of the entire country than before, particularly 
the measures of the rate of unemployment; and because the 
Urban Employment Survey has never been more than a par- 
tial view of labor in the country, the lack of comparability 
over time is of lessened consequence. If one wants to know 
what is happening, for instance, to overall employment or to 
the overall labor force over time, then the National Employ- 
ment Survey still must be consulted. 

Note that the National Employment Survey itself is di- 
vided into “more urban” and “less urban” areas. The rela- 
tively stable “more urban” portion should not be confused 
with the Urban Employment Survey with its steadily expand- 
ing coverage. The more urban coverage of the National Em- 
ployment Survey, throughout the period, consists of the cov- 
erage of the Urban Employment Survey plus additional ar- 
eas of “high population density.” Those additional areas are 
cities with a population of 100,000 or more and state capi- 
tals, whether or not they meet the 100,000-person minimum. 
Employment in the more urban areas, as defined, ranged 
from a high of 47.0 percent of total national employment in 
1991 to a low of 45.6 in 1995. 


Notes to the appendix 


' A new questionnaire was introduced in 1995, and there is one modi- 
fication that is most noteworthy. Previously, persons on strike were 
counted as emnloyed, but only if they expected to return to work within 4 
weeks. Under the revised system, anyone on strike is counted as em- 
ployed. This also conforms with the practice in the United States. Be- 
cause virtually no striking worker expects to stay out on strike for more 
than 4 weeks, this change should have a minimal effect on the final em- 
ployment or unemployment figures. 


* With the expanded coverage, official unemployment has been con- 
sistently lower by about one-tenth of a percentage point than would have 
been the case had the survey continued to cover only 16 cities. (The 
information on the 16-city rate was obtained from an e-mail from INEGI, 
May 11, 2000. The official unemployment rate is from table 3 of this _ 
article.) ; 
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Income distribution 


of older Americans 


Although remaining concentrated in lower 

income groups, elderly households achieved 
significantly greater equality of income distribution 
between 1967 and 1997; the gap with the income 
distribution of nonelderly households narrowed 


Ithough many older Americans are finan- 
A cially comfortable, with a significant 

group being well off, the largest share of 
elderly (defined as persons aged 65 or older) 
households has low incomes. Income inequality 
among older households persists despite more 
than 30 years of growth of income transfer pro- 
grams designed to reduce poverty and improve 
the economic status of elderly persons. This gap 
highlights the importance of analyzing the income 
distribution of the elderly to determine the nature 
and extent of any inequalities that appear in it. 
Although government transfer programs have 
substantially enhanced the well-being of many of 
the elderly, numerous older persons continue to 
suffer low incomes. 

Measures of income inequality provide insight 
into the relative economic positions of house- 
holds, which are generally reported for the popu- 
lation as a whole. For example, the Bureau of the 
Census reports a decrease in U.S. household in- 
come inequality following World War II, from 1947 
to 1968, followed by increased income inequality 
up to the mid-1990s.' This conclusion is rein- 
forced by other studies of income inequality.” For 
the elderly in particular, the income distribution 
through the 1980s remained more unequal than 
that of the nonelderly.* Daniel B. Radner finds 
that income inequality declined for the elderly and 
rose for the nonelderly from 1967 to 1992. How- 
ever, his findings are unclear, because “taking 
account of taxes and noncash income could, in 
actuality, affect the results of the comparisons 


made. Unfortunately, income data that cover 
taxes and noncash income do not exist for the full 
time period covered by this article.”* The same 
argument applies to the analysis set forth herein. 

Differential patterns of change in household 
money income distributions for different age 
groups during the 1990s require an expansion of 
previous analyses. A clue to changes in the dis- 
tributions of income can be gleaned from a brief 
review of changes in median income by age 
group. While median income for the group aged 
45 to 54 years increased 22 percent from 1967 to 
1977, it rose only 7 percent during the next dec- 
ade and actually declined 1 percent from 1987 to 
1997.° For the group at preretirement age (55 to 
64 years), median income increased 18 percent, 7 
percent, and 6 percent during the same three dec- 
ades. For elderly households (65 years and older), 
median income grew by almost a third (32 per- 
cent) from 1967 to 1977 and a further 27 percent 
from 1977 to 1987, but only 2 percent the follow- 
ing decade.® As will be shown later, these 
changes in median income correspond closely to 
shifts in the distribution of income. Notably, the 
trend of relatively higher increases in median in- 
come slows during the 1990s. Interestingly, for 
that decade only, growth in median income for 
households aged 55 to 64 years is greater than 
that for households aged 45 to 54 and that for 


‘households aged 65 and older. 


The sections that follow present an analysis of 
the relative income distributions of elderly house- 
holds over the three decades from 1967 to 1997, 
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compared with income distributions of nonelderly households 
during the same three decades. Relative changes over time in 
the inequality of the distribution of income are determined and 
compared by age group. This information is critical to a consid- 
eration of the relative well-being of different age groups. 


Economics and income inequality 


The distribution of income and the extent of inequality are 
determined by several factors, including the functioning of 
the market system, a person’s experiences in the labor market, 
government policies, household choices, and economic op- 
portunities. While many of these factors are beyond the pur- 
view of the household, individual households make personal 
decisions that also determine the extent of inequality. 

Economic theory seeks to explain how household de- 
cisionmaking influences inequality. Addressing life-stage 
decisionmaking and income and expenditure patterns, the tradi- 
tional economic theory of households embodies the expecta- 
tion that elderly households generally have lower incomes than 
nonelderly households. Consumer theory recognizes that in- 
come and, therefore, consumption and saving decisions vary 
over the life cycle. The classical theory of income that underlies 
consumption and saving behavior is grounded in two comple- 
mentary economic theories: the “life cycle hypothesis” and the 
“permanent-income hypothesis.’”*® These theories are widely 
used to explain how changes in expected income over the life- 
time of the household determine expenditure and saving pat- 
terns over time. Both approaches indicate that as households 
age, they are likely to experience declining income. 

The life cycle hypothesis posits that consumers attempt to 
maintain a relatively stable consumption level through their 
lifetime by saving during their maximum earning years and 
dissaving during retirement, when income is reduced.? The 
related permanent-income hypothesis suggests that consum- 
ers adjust their spending levels to their perceived level of 
future income.'° Thus, the underlying economic theory pre- 
dicts that rational elderly consumers would tend to disregard 
reductions in current income in order to maintain previous 
living standards. Both of these theories predict that older 
households, expecting to receive relatively lower incomes, 
would tend to dissave by spending more than their current 
reduced incomes. 

These two basic economic theories of income and con- 
sumption seek to describe household behavior in relation to 
a changing level of one’s household income over the life 
cycle. But the theories do not predict either equality or in- 
equality in the distribution of income for households of vari- 
ous types, nor do they predict the effects of inequality on 
households. 

More recent theories of household economic behavior! 
indicate the role and consequences of household decision- 
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making that affects both the income distribution and the 
degree of income inequality. Gary Becker, for example, de- 
velops a theory of family behavior that is intended to shed 
light on equality and the economic rise and fall of families. 
He posits that adult human capital, a major determinant of 
income, is in turn determined by endowments inherited 
from parents and by parental and public expenditures on 
children’s development. Further, parents who are relatively 
richer are able to have both higher consumption and greater 
investments in their children, with less dependence on 
borrowing to finance the children’s education and with 
less concern that the children’s inheritances might be re- 
duced. Therefore, Becker concludes, “The direct relation 
between the incomes of parents and children is likely to be 
concave rather than linear.”!? 

Susan E. Mayer terms Becker’s theory of family behavior 
the “investment theory” of the way parents’ income affects 
children’s life chances. She emphasizes the relationship be- 
tween the economic achievements of parents and children, 
which results from both inherited endowments and parental 
investment in their children. She further suggests that these 
relationships engender higher rates of success for children 
raised in affluent families. Mayer also articulates a “role-model 
theory” that seeks to explain intergenerational trends in in- 
equality. The theory emphasizes that both the family’s income 
level and its relative position in the income distributicn influ- 
ence children’s later positions in the income distribution." 
This notion suggests that disadvantaged children are less 
likely to move up in the income distribution. 

In contrast to Becker’s perspective and similar to Mayer’s 
view, Robert Frank’s “positional consumption theory” con- 
cludes that, in addition to the absolute level of income, the 
household’s relative position in the distribution of income is a 
critical factor for decisionmaking. Frank posits that house- 
holds at the lower end of the income distribution have greater 
difficulty achieving community consumption standards, 
which affects their quality of life.'4 

Other researchers—most notably, Radner, in his analyses 
for the Social Security Administration—emphasize the impor- 
tance of the distribution of income and of inequality.'> This 
research needs updating and further consideration in the con- 
text of the theories of family behavior, intergenerational in- 
vestment and role modeling, and positional consumption. In 
particular, as the oldest baby boomers enter preretirement age 
groups,'° it is important to compare their income distribution 
with that of the elderly. 

One would expect that if elderly households are concen- 
trated at lower income levels, with a more limited number at 
higher income levels, then their income distribution would be 
relatively less equal than that of all households or of non- 
elderly households, similar to previously documented trends. 
However, it is also expected that, during the 1990s, the evolv- 


ing market system, changes in labor market experiences, re- 
cent government policies, and alterations of household struc- 
tures will generate changes in the degree of income inequality 
among older persons and also between older and working- 
, age persons. Accordingly, patterns seen today may not ex- 
tend into the future, and Social Security and medicare, as well 
as other transfer programs, must ultimately reflect the new 
distributions. 


Methods 


Data. The database utilized in this article comprises pub- 
lished grouped data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS) on money income of house- 
holds in the United States. Following Radner, the article uses 
cash income before taxes'’ of household units, classified by 
the age of the householder.'® Approximately 50,000 house- 
holds are interviewed monthly in the CPs sample, but only the 
March interview includes supplementary questions about 
money income.!® 

The data presented are for the years 1967, 1977, 1987, and 
1997 from the March supplement to the CPs and additional 
Census Bureau publications on income.” The 4 years selected 
for analysis represent comparable periods in terms of macro- 
economic activity: each falls during an extended period of 
growth and prosperity and is at least several years past the 
previous recession. Thus, the years of data analyzed are not 
differentially affected by macroeconomic conditions. The data 
for the years 1977, 1987, and 1997 are now available online.”! 

The CPS income data are for money income from all sources 
and combine money earnings (wage and salary income) with 
income other than earnings (the sum of money income from all 
sources except wages and salaries). The official Census Bu- 
reau definition of income is money income excluding capital 
gains before taxes.” 

Several format changes were introduced into the CPs data 
over the three-decade period under consideration. The 1967 
data were in a slightly different format from that for subse- 
quent years, making it necessary to account for rounding 
error in that year’s data. The CPS sample was redesigned sev- 
eral times to improve the quality and accuracy of the data and 
to reflect rising income levels in the Nation. The level of the 
lowest income group and the intervals between the groups 
increased over time. For example, the minimum income group, 
under $1,000 in 1967, was under $2,500 by 1987. The open- 
ended highest income group also increased over time, from 
$50,000 in 1967 to $100,000 in 1997. The number of income 
groups defined increased over time as well, from 18 in the 
1967 data set, to 21 in 1977 and 1987, and 41 in the 1997 data- 
base. These changes were accounted for in compiling the 
income and household quintiles used in this article, so that 
the comparability of the Lorenz curves and Gini coefficients 


that were calculated remained unaffected. 

For each of the 4 years examined, CPS-published grouped data, 
rather than microdata sets, were used. This choice was based on 
work by statisticians Mike Fuller and Ed Welniak, who concluded 
that analyses using grouped data sets closely approximate the 
results of analyses of microdata.*? Because the CPS microdata- 
bases are extremely large, it is often more efficient for researchers 
to employ grouped data, from which research results of compa- 
rable reliability are obtainable.” 


Methodology. The distribution of income describes the rela- 
tive shares of total income received by different population 
groups. The income distribution and the extent of inequality in 
it can be determined with the use of two standard economic 
measures: Lorenz curves and Gini coefficients. 

A Lorenz curve is a geometric representation of the income 
distribution—a plot of the share of total money income re- 
ceived by the defined population category against shares of 
households in that category. Usually, the shares represented 
are quintiles (20-percent groupings) of income on the vertical 
axis and quintiles of households on the horizontal axis. The 
Lorenz curve depicts the cumulative percentage of income 
received against the cumulative percentage of households 
receiving it. Thus, a (straight-line) 45-degree Lorenz curve 
would represent an equal distribution of income, with 20 per- 
cent of households receiving 20 percent of income, 40 per- 
cent of households receiving 40 percent of income, and so 
forth. This line of equal income distribution is used as a stand- 
ard against which the Lorenz curve of the actual distribution 
of income is compared to analyze the degree of inequality of 
income distribution. 

An income distribution for one population group is found 
to be more equal than that for another if the Lorenz curve for 
the first population lies above the Lorenz curve for the second 
without intersecting it anywhere. Similarly, the income distri- 
bution for one population group is found to be less equal than 
that for another if the Lorenz curve for the first population lies 
below the Lorenz curve for the second without intersecting it 
anywhere. But if two Lorenz curves intersect, then the com- 
parison is deemed ambiguous.” 

The extent of inequality of an actual income distribution can 
be measured by a Gini index or coefficient (designated G, where 
0<G<1). The Gini coefficient compares the area between the 
45-degree line of perfectly equal income distribution and the 
Lorenz curve of the actual income distribution in question. A 
Gini ratio with a value of zero indicates perfect equality of 
income distribution, with the actual curve coinciding with the 
45-degree line. In contrast, a Gini ratio with a value of unity 
indicates perfect inequality. Thus, the larger the Gini coeffi- 
cient (or the closer it is to its maximum value of unity), the 
greater is the degree of inequality in the actual distribution of 
income. Put another way, the more bowed out a Lorenz curve 
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is from the line of income equality, the less equal is the distri- 
bution of income it represents; and the closer the Lorenz curve 
is to the 45-degree line, the more equal is the income distribu- 
tion represented.” 

Because of the choice of data set used, some further refine- 
ments were required. To calculate the Gini coefficient using 
grouped cps data, the mean income for each of the 40 $2,500- 
interval income levels was multiplied by the number of house- 
holds in that group. However, this standard procedure requires 
that the upper limit of the open-ended $100,000-plus income 
group be determined. Accordingly, the open-ended highest 
income group for both elderly and nonelderly households for 
each of the 4 years of data studied was top coded. Thus, an 
upper boundary was defined for the top income group: twice 
the upper limit of the next-to-last income group.”’ This proce- 
dure has been demonstrated to closely approximate alterna- 
tive approaches for grouped income data.” 

Alternative approaches were tested and found wanting in 
that inconsistent effects would have biased the comparative 
findings for all years except 1997, which had a much larger 
number of income groups. The alternative approach of sup- 
plying an overall mean and letting the aggregate income of 
the open-ended category default to the remainder was used 
to determine the household and income quintiles for 
1997.” 

To calculate income and household groups by quintiles in 
order to develop the Lorenz curves, data were regrouped for 
each year. As noted earlier, the number of database income 
groups increased over the period of the study, from 18 in the 
1967 cps data to 21 in each of 1977 and 1987 and to 41 in 1997. 


Table 1. 


For each of the 4 years examined, the cumulative share of the 
age group by income category was determined, and the data 


_ were regrouped into quintiles. 


Table 1 presents the compiled regrouped CPs data in the 
form needed to develop comparative Lorenz curves and to 
calculate the associated Gini coefficients. The table shows 
the percentage share of money income for households, by 
income quintile, for elderly (aged 65 years and older) and 
nonelderly households for the 4 years examined. The table 
also shows the same data for middle-aged households (aged 
55 to 64 years) and for further disaggregated elderly age 
groups (65 to 69 years, 70 to 74 years, and 75 years and older) 
for 1997, as well as the Gini coefficients for these age groups 
for each period. 

Table 2 presents the Gini coefficients of the inequality of 
income distribution, by age group, for 1997. The 1997 values 
and standard errors are compiled and published in the cps 
data, but those for the earlier years were not available. Hence, 
upper and lower limits were calculated in order to test the 
significant differences between Ginis for different age groups. 
These significant differences (at the 0.10 level) in the equality 
of income distribution between households are presented in 
the lower portion of the table.*° 

One caveat in the interpretation of findings from the data in 
table 2 is that comparisons of the effects of income and in- 
come inequality on household or individual well-being de- 
pend upon household size. Thus, analyses of well-being of- 
ten utilize equivalence scales to adjust household or family 
income for differences in family size. Rubin and Nieswiadomy, 
for example, report that married-couple households require 


Percentage share of money income for households, by income quintile and age group, 1967, 1977, 1987, and 1997 


Age of householder 


Income group 


Lowest fifth Second fifth 
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12.0 
75 
11.4 
8.7 
10.5 
t2 
10.1 
10.1 
8.5 
8.6 
8.3 
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8.1 
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Source: Compiled from the following U.S. Bureau of the Census publica- 
tions: Consumer Income, publication no. P60-57, 1968, tables 1, 2; Money 
Income in 1977 of Households in the United States, Current Population Re- 
ports, publication no. P60-117, 1978, tables 13, 35; Money Income of House- 
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holds, Families, and Persons in the United States, Current Population Re- 
ports, publication no. P60-162, 1989, tables 8, 29: and Current Population 
Reports, March Supplement, 1998, table 15. 


|Table 2._ Gini coefficients of the inequality of income distribution, by age group, 1997 
Age group 
Measure 
Under 65 65 and older 45-54 55-64 65-69 70-74 75 and older 
= a 
GINCOBHICION c2-c20-c- tees 0.426 0.478 0.409 | 0.464 0.478 0.455 0.466 
Standard QITOM oon see eseecessseeesreeeteseesees .004 .010 .008 .011 .017 .019 .014 
Upper limit 433 494 423 482 -506 486 .490 
Lower limit 419 462 395 446 .450 424 442 
Age group Under 65 45-54 55-64 65 and older 65-69 70-74 75 and older 
= | | L 
Under 65 + - - 0 - 
45-54 ... at - - - = 
55-64 0 0 0 0 
65 and older ES 0 0 0 
5-69 0 0 
70-74 a 0 
75 and older ae 
Note: All tests carried out at 0.10 significance level. Plus sign indicates Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, March 


row age group has larger Gini value. Minus sign indicates column age group 
has larger Gini value. Zero indicates no significant difference in Gini values. 


Supplement, 1998, table 15. 
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income that is 37 percent higher than single-person house- 
holds to achieve the same level of well-being.*! 

In comparing income inequality between elderly and 
nonelderly households, consideration may be given to the 
fact that many elderly households are single-person or mar- 
ried-couple households and nonelderly households tend to 
have a larger average size. Similarly, family size among the 
elderly has declined during the last 40 years, resulting in in- 
creasing numbers of single elderly, most of whom are women. 
If this decrease in average elderly household size is ignored, 
care must be taken not to assume that a change in inequality 
equates to a change in well-being. 

The analysis presented in this article does not use equiva- 
lence scales to adjust for differences in household size be- 
cause, as noted earlier, the data that are utilized are published 
grouped cps data. Absent the use of microdata, it is not pos- 
sible to use equivalence scales to adjust for household size. 


Research questions 


The study presented addresses the broad question, “What 
changes have occurred over time in the comparative income 
distributions and in the inequality of income distributions of 
elderly and nonelderly households?” To answer this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to ask and answer four other questions: (1) 
What is the 1997 income distribution of elderly households? 
(2) How has the income distribution of elderly households 
changed over the three decades from 1967 to 1997? (3) How 
has the degree of inequality of income distribution of elderly 
households changed over the same three decades? and (4) 
How does the income distribution of elderly households com- 
pare with that of nonelderly households? 


Results 


1997 income distribution of elderly households. Chart 1 pre- 
sents the 1997 money income distribution of U.S. households, 
by age group, comparing all households with those under age 
65 and those aged 65 and older. As the life cycle hypothesis 
suggests, the data reveal the concentration of elderly house- 
holds in lower income groups relative to households in their 
preretirement, prime earning years and to the total population. 
Approximately three-fourths of older households have annual 
incomes below $35,000. Almost 30 percent of households aged 
65 and older have incomes in the range from $10,000 to $20,000, 
whereas only 12 percent of households under age 65 and 15 
percent of all households are in this poverty or near-poverty 
range. In contrast, about 60 percent (the middle three quintiles) 
of nonelderly households have incomes between $20,000 and 
$75,000, with the largest concentration of nonelderly house- 
holds (more than 20 percent) in the $50,000-to-$75,000 income 
group.” 

Another way of viewing the differential income distribution 
of elderly and nonelderly households is to compare the share 
of households in each income quintile by age group, as seen 
in chart 2. In 1997, the percentage of elderly households in the 
lowest income quintile was twice as great as the percentage of 
nonelderly households in the same quintile, while fewer elder- 
ly households were in the two highest income quintiles than 
nonelderly households were in the highest quintile. 

It is important to note that, because the data are not ad- 
justed for family size, the findings reported in chart 2 may 
overestimate the extent of relative inequality between elderly 
and nonelderly. The chart indicates that the elderly are twice 
as likely as the nonelderly to be in the bottom quintile of the 
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Household income distribution, by age group and total population, 1997 
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Suku §=Change in income distribution of elderly U.S. households aged 65 and older, 1997 
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income distribution. When researchers have used income 
adjusted by the poverty threshold to adjust for family size, 
the elderly are seen to be only 1.25 times more likely than 
the nonelderly to be in the bottom quintile of the income 
distribution. 

When the older population is further disaggregated, dis- 
tinct income distribution differentials appear between those 
aged 65 to 74 and those aged 75 and older. Nearly half of all 
households in the latter category were in the lowest income 
quintile, compared with less than 30 percent of households 
aged 65 to 74. And more than twice as many households in the 
65-74 age group were in the two highest income quintiles, 
compared with those aged 75 and older.** However, when the 
Gini coefficients for the 1997 income distribution are compared 
for the 65—69, 70-74, and 75-and-older age groups (see table 
2), differences in the inequality of the income distributions of 
these groups turn out not to be significant. 


Change in income distribution of elderly households over 
time. Chart 3 presents Lorenz curves comparing the income 
distributions of households with a householder aged 65 and 
older in 1967 and 1997. Over the three decades between those 
years, the Lorenz curve of the elderly household income dis- 
tribution shifted inward, closer to the line of equal distribution 


Chart 5. 


Share of aggregate 
income (percent) 


of income. This shift clearly indicates that elderly households 
have achieved greater equality of income. However, the Lorenz 
curves for 1977, 1987, and 1997 are so close that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish them on one graph for comparison. The 
close comparability of elderly income distributions for these 
periods can be seen in the data presented in table 1. 


Inequality of income distribution of elderly house- 
holds. The degree of inequality of the income distribution of 
all elderly households changed significantly from 1967 to 1997. 
As shown by the Gini coefficients in table 1 and chart 4, in 
1967-97, the largest change in the income distribution of older 
households occurred between 1967 and 1977. During that dec- 
ade, the income distribution became significantly more equal 
for households aged 65 and older. 

After 1977, the distribution of income for older households 
became slightly less equal in 1987 and again in 1997. This 
finding highlights the critical importance of the period ana- 
lyzed. Looking at changes in equality of the income distribu- 
tion only from 1977 to 1997 would present a much different 
picture than that found in this article. While the data from 1967 
to 1997 reveal significant decreases in inequality, the data from 
1977 to 1997 indicate slightly increased inequality. A similar 
pattern exists in households younger than 65. These findings 
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Chart 6. Comparison of U.S. elderly (aged 65 years and older) and nonelderly (under 65 years) 
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Comparison of U.S. elderly (aged 65 years and older) and middle-aged 
(45-54 years and 55-64 years) household income distributions, 1997 
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show the importance of disaggregating the data by age group. 
When all age groups are aggregated, the data indicate in- 
creased inequality throughout the 1967-97 period; this is re- 
vealed not to be the case, however, when the age groups are 
disaggregated. 

When older households are disaggregated by age group, 
the data indicate relatively small differences in the groups’ 
income distributions. Chart 5 compares the 1997 income distri- 
butions of households aged 65 to 69 years, 70 to 74 years, and 
75 years and older. The distributions are barely distinguish- 
able, demonstrating the similarity of inequality of income dis- 
tributions among these age groups. This finding is reinforced 
by the Gini coefficients listed in tables | and 2. In particular, 
table 2 shows no significant differences in the inequality of 
income distribution among elderly age groups, as measured 
by their Gini coefficients. 


Comparison of income distribution of elderly and nonelderly 
households. In chart 6, the income distribution of elderly 
households is compared with that of nonelderly households, for 
each of the 4 years studied. The Lorenz curves reveal that the 
distribution of income of elderly households approached that of 
nonelderly households more closely in 1977 than in 1967, and 
the gap continued to narrow in each succeeding decade. These 
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shifts can also be detected in the data in table 1, but the Lorenz 
curves present a visual image of the closing income distribution 
gap between the two groups. Over time, the decreasing gap cor- 
responds with Gini coefficients that are converging. 

Another perspective on the comparison of the income dis- 
tributions of elderly with nonelderly households and with all 
U.S. households over time is seen in chart 4. Over the three 
decades since 1967, elderly households have larger Gini coef- 
ficients than nonelderly households, indicating a greater de- 
gree of inequality; however, the differences in the Ginis are 
quite small and are not significant. Since 1977, the Gini coeffi- 
cients for all households, households under age 65, and those 
aged 65 and older have increased slightly and by about the 
same order of magnitude. This parallel movement reinforces 
the finding that both elderly and nonelderly households sus- 
tained slight declines in equality of their income distributions 
over the past two decades. 

We can also compare the degree of inequality of income 
distributions by calculating ratios of Gini coefficients between 
nonelderly and elderly households. A value of 1.00 indicates 
the same degree of inequality of income distribution for the 
two groups, whereas a value less than unity indicates a greater 
degree of inequality for the elderly. The ratio was 0.762 in 1967, 
increased to 0.845 in 1977 and to 0.904 in 1987, and then de- _ 


creased slightly to 0.883 in 1997. This movement provides 
further corroboration of the finding that the relative inequal- 
ity of elderly and nonelderly income distributions declined 
between 1967 and 1987, but increased very slightly from 1987 
, to 1997. 

It is particularly important to compare the income distribu- 
tion of 65-and-older households with those of the preretire- 
ment (45 to 54 years) and middle-aged (55 to 64 years) groups, 
because such an analysis may shed light on expectations con- 
cerning the income distributions of future cohorts of older 
Americans. Chart 7 shows the 1997 Lorenz curves for the three 
groups. Households aged 45 to 54, the first wave of the baby- 
boom generation to reach middle age, have a more equal distri- 
bution of income than either of the two older groups. (See also 
table 2.) This preretirement group has the most equal distribu- 
tion of income in 1997, compared with the distributions of the 
other age groups in the same year. In addition, the preretire- 
ment group’s Gini index is significantly different from those of 
all older age groups. This finding may reflect the larger share 
of income generated from current earnings (wages and sala- 
ries) for the group than is generated for older households, 
which receive larger shares of income from wealth, assets, or 
pensions, all of which are highly unequally distributed. In ad- 
dition, the finding may reflect differences in the demographic 
composition of the age groups, due to the shorter life expect- 
ancy of black males. 

In contrast to the age 45—54 group, equality of the income 
distribution for the 55—64 group is not significantly different 
from that for older age groups. (See table 2.) Overall, the in- 
come distribution of the group aged 55 to 64 years is signifi- 
cantly more unequal (or less equal) than that of the group of 
45- to 54-year-olds. But it is significantly more equal (or less 
unequal) than the income distribution of all other age groups, 
except the age 70-74 group, with which a comparison reveals 
no significant difference. 


THE STUDY SET FORTH IN THIS ARTICLE used CPS data span- 


ning three decades to analyze the income distributions of 
Americans in three age groups: 65 years and older, 55 to 64 


Notes 


years, and 45 to 54 years. Detailed knowledge of the income 
distribution and the extent of inequality in it contributes to our 
understanding of the economic well-being of groups within our 
society. Frank’s positional income theory suggests that, as the 
distribution of income of the elderly became somewhat less equal 
since 1977, the lower income elderly faced a greater difficulty 
maintaining their standards of consumption and a high quality 
of life. Further, from 1987 to 1997, the degree of inequality in- 
creased over that from 1977 to 1987, possibly indicating a declin- 
ing ability of lower income elderly persons to maintain their 
standard of living relative to the higher income elderly. 

A particular problem for impoverished elderly households 
is their inability to change their low income status. The elderly 
are considerably less likely to move out of poverty than are 
nonelderly adults: the exit rates of the two groups were 14 
percent and 25 percent, respectively.*? This gap reflects the 
relative stability of elderly incomes during the past two dec- 
ades. Thus, over a short period, the degree of inequality in the 
income distribution of the elderly is unlikely to shift substan- 
tially. However, over longer periods of decades, the differing 
economic statuses of the various groups, all becoming older 
and some proceeding into retirement, may alter the relative 
economic situation of the elderly. 

The results of this study reveal that, over the past three 
decades, the Lorenz curve of elderly household income distri- 
bution has shifted inward, closer to the line of equal distribu- 
tion of income. While this shift clearly indicates that elderly 
households have achieved greater equality of income distri- 
bution, close to three-quarters of elderly households have 
annual income levels below $35,000, and almost half of house- 
holds aged 75 and older are in the lowest income quintile. 

The concentration of older households in lower income 
groups relative to households in their preretirement, prime 
earning years and relative to the total population is clear. 
Households aged 45 to 54 have the most equal distribution of 
1997 income, and their Gini index is significantly different from 
those for all older age groups. This state of affairs may presage 
shifts in the distribution of income and degree of inequality 
for future cohorts of elderly or retirees. O 
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Alternative CPI aggregations: 


two approaches 


Plutocratic and democratic approaches for constructing 

an aggregate price index each incorporate different 

normative assumptions about the well-being of U.S. households; 
neither is favored by economic theory 


he theory of the cost-of-living index, 

which underlies the Consumer Price In- 

dex (cp1), is formulated within the context 

of the preferences and welfare of the individual. 

To construct an aggregate price index for a popu- 

lation requires that some method of aggregation 

be used to “average” the effects of price changes 

on all households in the population. It is intended 

that this aggregate index represent the “average” 
or “representative” household. 

In most cases (including the cp!), the aggre- 
gation method used corresponds to a plutocratic 
index.' Other types of aggregation, such as the 
democratic index,” are also possible, and, in terms 
of economic theory, equally valid. However, as 
this article explains in a later section, the pluto- 
cratic approach is much more practicable, and it 
may provide a different measure of price change 
than the democratic index. 

This article provides an empirical analysis of 
the differences between the plutocratic and 
democratic price indices, using data from the 
Consumer Expenditure Survey and the cp for the 
1987-97 period. The analysis constructs house- 
hold-specific price indices from the Consumer 
Expenditure Interview sample, using the U.S. na- 
tional average cp! series for all these households 
at the most detailed level of commodity disag- 
gregation possible. Because the U.S. economy 
experienced low inflation during the 1987-97 pe- 
riod, this analysis also includes some hypotheti- 
cal scenarios of price change. While it is impos- 
sible to predict what prices will do in future mar- 


kets, these scenarios provide some information 
on the sensitivity of the differences between the 
plutocratic and democratic indices. 


Theory 


The theory of the cost-of-living index, which 
underlies the consumer price index concept, is 
based on the observed preferences and implied 
welfare of a single individual, or a single house- 
hold, if that household is assumed to behave as a 
cohesive decisionmaking unit. In practice, how- 
ever, it is not possible for a government to pro- 
duce a separate price index for each household in 
its population. Instead, statistical agencies con- 
struct an average, or representative index to mea- 
sure the effects of price changes on the average 
or representative, household. 

The cp! is the aggregate, representative mea- 
sure of price change as experienced by house- 
holds. It is based largely on the Laspeyres index 
formula and statistical samples of household ex- 
penditures, prices, and urban consumers in Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas.? For the cpt, the Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey (CEx) collects informa- 
tion on a representative sample of U.S. urban 
households to determine their expenditure pat- 
terns. In addition, information on prices is col- 
lected from a sample of outlets and products 
‘based on their likelihood of being patronized and 
purchased, respectively. The overall cri is then 
constructed by taking a weighted average of 
household information, and the result is a pluto- 
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cratic Laspeyres price index. 
To illustrate this formally, one would first define the 
Laspeyres price index for each individual household, h, as: 


(ie b= o> Skea 


where L, is the index value for household A, S,” is the share of 
household h’s total expenditures devolted to good n, and P, is 
the market price for good n. It is assumed that all households 
face the same market price for goods and services. An aggre- 
gate Laspeyres index for a population is therefore, a weighted 
average of the price index values for all households in the 
population. If there are H households in the population, the 
aggregate index would look like: 


where w, represents the weight given to the individual index 
for household / in computing the average. 


The choice of the weighting scheme used to derive the 
aggregate price index is not prescribed specifically by eco- 
nomic theory. It depends upon the assumptions adopted 
about the social wefare function for the society whose index it 
represents.‘ If we decide to accord equal weight to each house- 
hold in its representation in the aggregate index, then w, = 1/H 
for all households h and the aggregate price index follows the 
democratic formula. If we decide to weight each household in 
accordance to its total household expenditure, then the 
weights are determined by: 


eee 
(3) h pant 


where E, is the total expenditure of household h. The pluto- 
cratic formula is formed by using this weighting scheme (3) 
with equation (2). 

For the plutocratic formula, expenditure shares for each 
good, by all households, are treated as if they were those of 
one aggregate “super-household.’* This is favorable because 
the index can be constructed from information just on the 
prices and mean expenditure shares of all households. In con- 
trast, to produce a democratic index, one must first construct 
the price indices for each individual household, then average 
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them to produce an aggregate index. This is far less practi- 
cable. 

In the democratic index, the expenditure pattern of each 

“household counts in equal measure in determining the popu- 
lation index; in essence, it is a case of “one household-one 
vote.” In the plutocratic case, the contribution of each 
household’s expenditure pattern is positively related to the 
total expenditure of that household, relative to other house- 
holds—in essence, “one dollar, one vote.” If all households, 
regardless of how much they spend in total, have the same 
expenditure pattern, then both formulas would give the same 
index number as a result. Also, if all prices change by the same 
amount, the two index formulas will give the same result (a 
trivial case). However, if expenditure patterns differ across 
households, then there is no reason to expect the democratic 
and plutocratic indices to provide the same numbers. Most 
importantly, if the expenditure patterns of households differ 
systematically according to how much they spend in total, 
then the differences between the democratic and plutocratic 
formulas is of more than academic interest. 

It is reasonable to assume that household expenditure is 
strongly related to household income, at least relative to other 
households. More affluent households are likely to spend 
more in any given period than poorer households. Such rela- 
tively more well-to-do households are also more likely to spend 
a higher proportion of their total expenditure on different 
goods and services than are less affluent households, spe- 
cifically on those goods that are not income-elastic or classi- 
fied as “necessities” (for example entertainment and travel). 
In this situation, the democratic index may be more represen- 
tative of the inflation experience of the less rich households, 
while the plutocratic index may be more representative of 
richer households. 


Empirical experience 


To assess the importance of the choice of a plutocratic, ver- 
sus a democratic approach for the cpl, we start with a histori- 
cal empirical analysis. We use the same data as those for the 
cpl, specifically, the Consumer Expenditure Survey (cEx), to 
provide the household expenditure weights and cpt item price 
indices for the price changes in goods and services. The CEXx 
sample comprises the 1982 and 1984 households in the Inter- 
view survey. Households participating in the Interview sur- 
vey provide information on their expenditures on various 
goods and services in four separate quarterly interviews. The 
Diary survey complements the Interview by collecting expen- 
diture information on more detailed categories of goods and 
services, those which are purchased frequently, such as food. 
This survey comprises a different sample of households than 
the Interview participants, and it is administered in two weekly 


Table 1. | Price indices by major expenditure category, 1987-97 

[1987=100] 

Year Food Housing Fuel/ House- Apparel Trans- Medical Entertain- Other' 

utilities furnishings portation ment 
— + —- 
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NOG eeretaviss sacle eccscancsvacseronve 122.2 120.4 114.4 110.2 119.3 120.0 146.1 123.4 142.7 
GOS! Sredh eee eeacccceeeees 124.8 123.6 117.8 111.4 120.9 123.7 154.8 126.5 150.1 
OOS I sccid oectethetochacatexe WALT 126.8 119.2 113.0 120.6 127.4 162.9 130.2 154.5 
OOD eters torrs cccteehs eetarents 131.2 130.0 120.1 114.8 119.4 132.0 169.5 132.7 161.0 
19OC TREE ZA Pen ced 135.4 133.8 123.8 116.4 119.1 135.7 175.4 136.8 167.6 
NOS fips cuca skh cows Secavceseouerss 138.9 137.3 127.0 117.1 120.2 136.9 180.3 139.9 174.9 
' Other includes personal care, education expenses, tobacco products, and legal and funeral expenses. 
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installments. For the cpt, information from the Diary survey is 
statistically raked into the expenditure share information from 
the Interview survey to calculate the expenditure weights. For 
example, while the Interview survey provides the expenditure 
share for all food at home, the Diary survey allows this share 
to be further disaggregated into the various categories of food 
items. While this works well for the cpt, a plutocratic method, 
the construction of an alternative, democratic index requires 
constructing household-level price indices and thus limits the 
analysis to the Interview sample and that level of detail. 

In this empirical analysis, the total number of households 
is 18,984, and the study period encompasses 1987-97. By 
choosing 1987 as the reference period, we are able to observe 
that a few more detailed expenditure categories could be in- 
cluded that did not have separate item price indices in 1984. 
Beyond 1997, some item category definitions changed, which 
would have limited the level of detail as well. The total number 
of expenditure categories is 146. Unfortunately, there are no 
data available to determine whether there are differences in 
the prices paid for any goods and services across households. 
It is assumed that the same U.S. national urban average cPI 
prices apply to all the households in the sample. 

While the household indices were constructed from 146 
expenditure categories, it is difficult to get a sense of price 
change patterns from such a detailed list of item price indices. 
Thus, to provide a setting for the analysis, table 1 presents an 
overview of the price changes for the 1987-97 period 
(1987=100) by general expenditure category. As this table 
shows, the relative prices for fuels and utilities and house- 
furnishings increased most slowly, while those of medical 
care and other goods and services increased most rapidly. 
Overall, however, inflation rates were lower during the 1987-— 
97 period than in other periods such as the 1970s and early 
1980s. 

Household-specific price indices were constructed for each 
household in the 1982 and 1984 cex sample. These indices 


were then aggregated by both the plutocratic method and the 
democratic method (from the formulae in the previous section). 
The resulting aggregate index values for 1987-97 are presented 
in table 2, along with the percentage difference between the 
plutocratic index value and its corresponding democratic index 
counterpart. 

Generally, it appears that there is very little difference be- 
tween the two types of indices over the 1987-97 study period, 
with the democratic index usually slightly higher in value. The 
largest differences are about | index point, and occur from 1990 
through 1992. The inflation rates for most commodities appear 
to be somewhat higher during this 3-year period, compared 
with other rates within the study period. Although in one year, 
1995, that the plutocratic index value appears to exceed its 
democratic counterpart, there is no overall trend or divergence 
between the two index series. It is difficult to draw quantitative 
conclusions from the index values because the statistical sig- 
nificance of these results is not known. Qualitative conclu- 
sions, however, can be made. 

The practical implications of using the plutocratic versus 


Table 2. | Plutocratic and democratic index values, 
(whole sample), 1987-97 


[1987 = 100] 
: : Percentage 
Year Democratic Plutocratic diferentes 
1988 roststccstccncadestinetess 103.76 103.84 —0.077 
1OGOY corse ersten es reece 108.38 108.90 —.480 
OOO Fn: ---seerctos s ccascseoe es 113.71 114.93 -1.073 
GOH oases eee eetnc-cotense tre 117.95 119.14 -1.009 
121.27 122.22 —.783 
124.95 125.57 —.496 
128.30 128.59 —.226 
132.05 132.03 015 
135.61 135.92 —.229 
138.01 138.70 —.500 
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the democratic price index formula depend upon the extent of 
systematic differences in expenditure patterns across house- 
holds and the patterns of price changes experienced by these 
households. Because the plutocratic index will likely be more 
representative of those households with higher total expen- 
ditures, it would be of interest to examine the differences be- 
tween the plutocratic and democratic aggregations by popu- 
lation subgroups defined by different levels of total expendi- 
ture. Therefore, we divided the household sample into expen- 
diture quintiles and constructed separate plutocratic and 
democratic indices by quintile. The lowest quintile (1) includes 
those households that are in the lowest 20 percent of the cEx 
sample, as ranked by total household expenditure. The high- 
est quintile (5) is, therefore, the highest 20 percent of house- 
holds in terms of expenditure. While each quintile includes 
the same number of households, the range and mean of total 
expenditures by quintile varies, as shown in the following 
tabulation: 


Quintile Mean Range 
expenditure of expenditure 
amounts 
anwar $1,066.57 $6.00 — $1,737.13 
Dn Saha tcteseherite 2,389.00 1,737.14 — 3,069.69 
Bie csiceatticses 3,863.32 3,069.80 — 4,730.88 
fe ee 5,933.02 4,730.99 — 7,522.17 
De) ae es 13,195.87 7,522.20 — 89,561.12 


This tabulation also shows the range of total expenditure 
values encompassed by each quintile varies from about $1,600 
(quintile 1 through quintile 3) to a high of more than $80,000 in 
quintile 5. Doubtless there are a few “outlier” households in 
the highest quintile. However, because they are legitimate 
members of the sample and represent the very high-expendi- 
ture households in the population, they are not eliminated 
from this study. 

The plutocratic and democratic index values by expendi- 
ture quintile are presented in table 3. The percentage differ- 


ence between the plutocratic value and its democratic coun- 
terpart (based on the values in table 3) are provided in table 4. 
As for the sample taken as a whole, the differences between 
the plutocratic and democratic indices within each quintile 
are generally quite small. The largest differences appear in the 
first and fifth quintiles, which was expected in the latter case. 
In quintile 5, there are a very few households with very high 
expenditures, which therefore have a larger effect on the plu- 
tocratic index. In comparison, the democratic index within 
quintile 5 diminishes the disproportionate contribution that 
those households make to the index value. Still, while the 
democratic index for quintile 5 rises more quickly than its 
plutocratic counterpart, the differences are generally less than 
1 index point. In other quintiles there is no consistent pattern; 
the plutocratic index value often exceeds the democratic in- 
dex value. By comparing index values by index type across 
quintiles an interesting pattern emerges. For the plutocratic 
index, there is a general inverted U-shaped pattern, with higher 
index values in the middle three quintiles and lower values in 
quintile 1 and quintile 5. The cross-quintile pattern for the 
democratic index is different, with generally the lowest index 
values in the highest quintile, quintile 5. Again, the differ- 
ences are quite small. 

Past empirical studies have shown that differences in ex- 
penditure patterns based on household demographic at- 
tributes are generally not statistically significant and sepa- 
rate indices for different demographic groups do not neces- 
sarily better represent subgroups within larger groups.° For 
most a priori definitions of demographic groups, there is gen- 
erally more variation across households within each group 
than there is across groups. Again, one should not draw quan- 
titative conclusions from these results because the statistical 
significance of any differences observed in this analysis be- 
tween quintile indices is unknown. 

Empirical analysis relies upon observed information. In re- 
cent years (the study period), both overall inflation and vari- 
ability of price changes relative to each other have been 


elem index values by expenditure quintile, 1987-97 
[1987 = 100] 
Quintile 1 Quintile 2 Quintile 3 Quintile 5 
Year enn 
Plutocratic | Democratic | Plutocratic) Democratic | Plutocratic | Democratic | Plutocratic | Democratic Plutocratic | Democratic 

1988 \ccetixz 103.74 103.73 103.86 103.86 103.89 103.89 103 7 

t h A 103.74 
1989 ........ 109.32 109.35 109.19 109.19 108.99 109.00 107.74 Ls 04 
1990 ........ 116.11 116.19 115.63 115.65 115.15 115.16 114.79 114.81 112.26 112.82 
1994) sescescs 120.06 120.09 119.90 119.91 119.51 119.52 119.14 119.17 116.41 117.02 
4992 eva. 122.62 122.54 122.96 122.96 122.73 122.74 122.50 122.52 119.87 120.48 
1998: ea: 125.28 125.12 126.08 126.06 126.05 126.05 126.08 126.09 123.89 124.52 
1994 cca. 127.85 127.64 128.93 128.90 129.02 129.01 129.24 129.24 127.59 128.15 
19985 ........ 130.84 130.60 132.14 132.11 132.37 132.36 132.87 132.85 131.68 132.27 
1996 . 135.05 134.85 136.26 136.23 136.30 136.30 136.66 136.65 134.85 135.56 
1957 Mon, 138.09 137.82 139.36 139.34 139.31 139.31 139.47 139.47 . ; 
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136.72 137.58 


Table 4. | cum Percentage difference between plutocratic and democratic index, by year and quintile, 1987-97 


smaller than those in other historical periods. Thus, price 
index values have exhibited very little change. If plutocratic 
and democratic indices do not differ much over the period of 
empirical observation, conclusions from an empirical analy- 
sis cannot be easily generalized and the sensitivity of the 
issue to more extreme experiences of price change has not 
been tested. In the context of the Laspeyres index, because 
of its fixed weight property, it is fairly straightforward to per- 
form a simple sensitivity test of this issue. This is done by 
posing hypothetical scenarios of price change and assess- 
ing the resulting effects on the comparison of plutocratic and 
democratic index formulations. 


Hypothetical scenarios 


If the historical period of study does not provide much evi- 
dence of a difference between the plutocratic and democratic 
index alternatives, then what price change scenarios could 
be used to highlight this issue? Granted, it is impossible to 
predict what specific price regimes might occur in the future, 
or how consumer behavior might change and make the fixed- 
weight Laspeyres assumption untenable. It is also impracti- 
cal to simulate large numbers of hypothetical price change 
scenarios and attempt to summarize them in a meaningful 
way. Nevertheless, it may be illuminating to simulate a few 
scenarios for price change, including a few extremes, and 
make a qualitative assessment of their effects. 

Because the issue of plutocratic and democratic index dif- 
ferences is driven by differences in expenditure patterns 
among households, which are correlated with total expendi- 
ture (and, thus, likely income), we have framed this hypo- 
thetical analysis within this context. First, we pose several 
degrees of price change, from a decline of 10 percent to an 
increase of 500 percent. Using the observed relative prices 
for 1987 as the reference, we pose these hypothetical price 
change scenarios on the cex sample in the previous analysis 
for two different groups of commodities and services, while 
all other prices are held the same (that is at the 1987 level). 


Year Quintile 1 Quintile 2 Quintile 3 Quintile 4 Quintile 5 
UIGSS YA acca 52 aR le pa 0 0 0 0 0 
VOSS AE AIS ee era h, .00964 0 0 0 -—0.116 
OBO ieee eek oceans taciontcn! -.027 0 —-.0092 0 —.033 
OOO Mere eeRt coe casence casos sccecxsk —.069 -.017 —.0087 -.017 —.499 
OO eases eee ee tee eet -.025 —.0083 —.0084 -.025 —.524 
Ta ae | ee es ae .0652 0 —.0081 -.016 -.509 
OOS: ee oo. caccibscsatensers 1277 0159 0 -.0079 -.509 
OO Are eee re ee .1643 0233 .0075 0 -.439 
ODO ren ese acent ce tscastecaaessecse ee .1834 0227 .0076 .0151 —.448 
TAGS LGY see eee 1481 .022 0 .0073 —.527 
LOO fgeercmetcncte any eae erent -1955 .0144 0 0 -.629 
eee 


Based on a survey of the empirical literature, and the ob- 
served expenditure shares by quintile in our cEx sample, we 
identify a set of commodities and services as “necessities” 
and “luxuries.” Necessities are those goods and service cat- 
egories that are expenditure (or income) inelastic. “Luxuries” 
are expenditure (and income) elastic goods. This is not a 
finely detailed, or by any means, a definitive categorization, 
but we have included the following items in the necessities 
group: food at home, shelter, fuels and utilities, motor fuel, 
vehicle maintenance and repair, tobacco products, and per- 
sonal care. Among luxuries we include alcoholic beverages, 
food away from home, housefurnishings, and entertainment. 
These two groups are not mutually exhaustive because sev- 
eral categories of goods and services appeared to be am- 
biguous or their elasticities unknown, based on the existing 
literature. Any number of groupings of item categories is 
possible, even given this elasticity criterion; these group- 
ings are intended to be illustrative. 

While it may not be informative to provide the expendi- 
ture shares by 146 detailed categories, table 5 presents a 
summary for more aggregate categories by expenditure 
quintile. These shares generally corroborate the economic 
literature, with lower quintiles having higher shares of expen- 
ditures for food, housing, and fuels and utilities. Private trans- 
portation has a higher relative share for higher quintile groups 
because it includes not only motor fuels, and maintenance 
and repair, but also vehicle purchases themselves. Higher 
quintile groups also spend relatively more on entertainment 
and housefurnishings. 

The index values for the hypothetical scenarios are pre- 
sented in table 6 for the aggregate sample of households. The 
results in table 6 show the expected outcome that the demo- 
cratic index will increase more rapidly than the plutocratic as 
the relative prices of necessities increase. It appears that the 
democratic index will exceed its plutocratic counterpart by 1 
index point for every 10-percent change in prices for necessi- 
ties. Thus, if those prices should rise by 100 percent, the 
democratic index will be 10 points higher, or 14 percent higher, 
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ifele)(-wm Average expenditure shares, by expenditure quintile and commodity 


Commodity Quintile 1 Quintile 2 Quintile3 Quintile 4 | Quintile 5 
OGG. Ses ccseineet stents cwacertansies 0.302 0.294 5 0.271 0.268 0.241 
FOUSIING ssccoroscxerestexevscesecccorovene .170 185 181 ST A038 
Fuels and utilities ................. 168 .170 Ie) -156 116 
Furnishings .033 044 .049 .055 .073 
[No 824 (el en cee eee petcoctoorcoo eee .057 .049 .053 .055 .069 
Private transportation ............. .069 105 129 .150 229 
Medical Care .........::esesceeceeee 108 072 .072 .071 .060 
Entertainment ...........::ceseece 025 .027 .031 033 .050 
Other! ae Sr ee .067 .055 .057 .055 | .059 


"Other includes personal care, education expenses, tobacco products, and legal and funeral expenses. 


HF-\e)(-4eHa| Simulated price change scenarios for necessity and luxury items 
Necessities Luxuries 
Price change : P ' 
i “ ercent ; ercen 
(in percent) Plutocratic Democratic difference Plutocratic Democratic | difference 
OAL ee REN ee 100 100 0 100 100 0 
F| 0 eee nen ee meee renee 96.17 94.18 2.07 98.04 98.06 -.02 
fo) ees ereen ieee amine oa 97.58 97.09 -50 99.02 99.03 -.01 
BEE as eran acto ca ones 99.51 99.42 .09 99.8 99.81 -.01 
1 We aes ee RP RR REE, 100.48 100.58 -.10 100.2 100.19 -01 
Sheena ts stalemate ke 102.42 102.91 —.48 100.98 100.97 01 
ct Ree ery tes 8 588 oS 104.83 105.82 -.94 101.96 101.94 .02 
“SS Sea aC err 107.25 108.73 -1.38 102.93 102.91 .02 
OW Sits: ey Pe 109.67 111.64 -1.80 103.91 103.88 .03 
SO ee ne ee 124.17 129.11 -3.98 109.78 109.7 .07 
F010 ) end tel oe ae Cots 148.34 158.21 -6.65 119.56 120.22 -.55 
P20 te ee ates Pee 158.01 169.85 -7.49 123.47 123.27 16 
160 a ee VRE ae aoe 162.84 175.67 -7.88 125.42 125.21 a I 
i 8 jul = celia here Dah at 172.51 187.31 -8.58 129.38 129.09 22 
196.68 216.42 -10.04 139.11 138.78 24 
220.85 245.52 -11.17 148.89 148.48 28 
245.02 274.63 -12.08 158.67 158.18 ah 
269.19 303.73 -12.83 168.44 167.87 34 
293.36 332.84 -13.46 178.22 177.57 .36 
31753 361.94 -13.99 188.00 187.26 39 
196.96 


than the plutocratic index. The designated luxury goods _ In the lowest quintile, the plutocratic index exceeds the demo- 
group represents a smaller proportion of the average cratic, but by a very small amount. In the other quintiles, the 
household’s total expenditures than necessities, so the im- democratic index exceeds the plutocratic index when prices for 
pact of radically changing its prices is much less. As ex- necessities rise, but again, the differences are very small. The 
pected, under these scenarios, the plutocratic index willrise largest divergence between index types is, as expected, within 
more quickly than its democratic counterpart. The maximum _ the highest quintile, quintile 5, but still, only 4 index points with 
difference, however, is less than | index point, or 0.4 percent, a doubling of prices for necessities. In table 7 (lower panel), the 
when luxury prices rise by the extreme of 500 percent. pattern comparing index types across quintiles is the opposite 
To illustrate the index values for the hypothetical sce- of table 7 (‘on panel). The largest divergence is, again, in 
narios, we provide the values for the same scenarios by ex- quintile 5, at about 1 index point for a doubling of prices for 
penditure quintile for necessities and luxuries. Table 7 pro- _ luxuries. 
vides the corresponding differences between the plutocratic In some extreme cases, hypothetical scenarios give some 
and democratic index values by expenditure quintile and indication of the maximum effects that price changes could im- 
price change scenario and table 8 provides the correspond- _ pose on the comparison of plutocratic and democratic indices. 
ing percentage differences. 
In table 7 (top panel), the pattern of differences between of inflation, which matters for this issue. In the empirical analy- 
index types across quintiles, is somewhat more interesting. _ sis (in the previous section), the democratic index exceeded the 


However, it is the pattern of price changes, not the general level 
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plutocratic by about 0.6 points in 1997, when prices were less 
than 40 percent higher than the reference period. If the prices 
of only necessities were to increase by 50 percent, the simu- 
lated democratic index exceeds the simulated plutocratic in- 
dex by 5 points. Because patterns of price change cannot be 
, predicted, such analysis is an empirical matter. 


Conclusions 


This analysis examines the issue of the choice between the 


plutocratic (“one dollar-one vote”) approach and the demo- 
cratic (“one household-one vote”) approach to constructing 
an aggregate price index for a society. Neither is favored by 
economic theory, but each incorporates different normative 
assumptions about the social welfare function. The extent to 
which the two types of index formulation will give different 
index values is an empirical issue; the divergence depends 
upon the systematic difference in household expenditure pat- 
terns, the patterns of price changes which occur, and the 
assumptions about household behavior which underlie the 


Table 7. Simulated price changes for necessities and luxuries, by quintile 
: Quintile 1 Quintile 2 Quintile 3 Quintile 4 Quintile 5 
Price change 
(in percent) 5 ; | 
Plutocratic | Democratic | Plutocratic | Democratic | Plutocratic | Democratic| Plutocratic | Democratic | Plutocratic | Democratic 

Necessities: 

(0) 22 ethene ae 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
= Pectcccussennvandepteccar 93.35 93.41 93.47 93.46 93.76 93.74 94.31 94.29 96.42 96.01 
sk) Ae eS eestsucuicerateercs 96.68 96.70 96.73 96.73 96.88 96.87 97.16 97.14 98.21 98.00 
pel Moonta 2 cUiceaaweteade 99.34 99.34 99.35 99.35 99.38 99.37 99.43 99.43 99.64 99.60 
HDS: oF a aeotr eetartrataete 100.67 100.66 100.65 100.65 100.62 100.63 100.57 100.57 100.36 100.40 
eerste oh ac dc de snes 103.33 103.30 103.27 103.27 103.12 103.13 102.84 102.85 101.79 102.00 
ie) eee eee 106.65 106.59 106.53 106.54 106.24 106.26 105.69 105.72 103.58 104.00 
HES scnekevawsoteteaaccusesess 109.98 109.89 109.80 109.81 109.37 109.39 108.53 108.57 105.38 105.99 
20) ecco re eee, 113.30 113.18 113.06 113.08 112.49 112.52 111.37 111.43 107.17 107.99 
Oe eeene descs eee teass 133.25 132.96 132.66 132.71 131.22 131.31 128.44 128.57 117.92 119.97 
HOD) ce-scsccuteeteccecce<=42 166.50 165.91 165.31 165.42 162.44 162.81 156.87 157.15 135.83 139.95 
[AG I coe eee 179.80 179.10 178.38 178.50 174.92 175.13 168.25 168.58 143.00 147.94 
SO SestecccMorteescsasa eas 186.45 185.67 184.91 185.05 181.17 181.39 173.93 174.29 146.58 151.93 
PLS N cekvaccee arcactacseere 199.75 198.87 197.97 198.13 193.65 193.91 185.31 185.72 153.75 159.92 
OO Heres sconce eorce acess 233.00 231.83 230.62 230.84 224.87 225.22 213.74 214.29 171.66 179.89 
ZOD cccnes teeta co setee 266.25 264.79 263.28 263.55 256.09 256.52 242.18 242.87 189.58 199.87 
OO inarsccntetcwsbars roses 299.50 297.74 295.94 296.26 287.31 287.83 270.62 271.44 207.49 219.84 
RIO) canes note cternecscuzes 332.75 330.70 328.59 328.97 318.53 319.13 299.05 300.00 225.41 239.81 
OO! ncvasastter wcceie ces 366.00 363.66 361.25 361.28 349.74 350.44 327.49 328.59 243.32 259.79 
ABO Se ssordtttn es ieteceee 399.25 396.61 393.91 394.39 380.96 381.74 355.92 357.16 261.24 279.76 
BM) eee seccceacctexssecerce™ 432.50 429.57 426.56 427.10 412.18 413.05 384.36 385.74 279.15 299.73 
Luxuries: 

Opes posses eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sil Obeevasas-ckeceetedcccan de 98.23 98.17 98.23 98.23 98.06 98.07 97.85 97.86 98.08 97.98 
See) ae suc cetesudeenerecerecces 99.11 99.09 99.11 99.12 99.03 99.03 98.93 98.93 99.04 98.99 
Sicerecctecyecscusrnidetttiort 99.82 99.82 99.82 99.82 99.81 99.81 99.79 99.79 99.81 99.80 
ikecasedeanvavarace ctapseses> 100.18 100.18 100.18 100.18 100.19 100.19 100.22 100.21 100.19 100.20 
GheA cbs ee ner 100.89 100.92 100.89 100.88 100.97 100.97 101.08 101.07 100.96 101.01 
YO eecctopensewekcertexascaxs 101.77 101.83 101.77 101.76 101.94 101.93 102.15 102.14 101.92 102.02 
SER cece ee 102.66 102.75 102.66 102.65 102.91 102.90 103.22 103.21 102.88 103.03 
LO rtiincniauatecscdsasess9 103.55 103.66 103.55 103.54 103.89 103.87 104.30 104.28 103.84 104.04 
BOR, Sener ee 108.87 109.16 108.87 108.84 109.71 109.67 110.75 110.70 109.60 110.11 
HOO Se anatoresssacbiwcncois 117.74 118.31 117.73 117.68 119.43 119.34 121.49 121.41 119.20 120.22 
{pA ae eaten a Scere 121.29 121.97 121.28 121.22 123.31 123.21 125.79 125.69 123.04 124.27 
NGO caesar. 123.07 123.80 123.05 122.99 125.25 125.14 127.94 127.83 124.96 126.29 
A Mee conn atitasananapas 126.61 127.46 126.59 126.53 129.14 129.01 132.24 132.11 128.80 130.33 
ZOD Fae Ties srcvtsdectces 135.49 136.62 135.46 135.37 138.85 138.67 142.98 142.81 138.40 140.45 
Ee capone arannneettr ns 144.36 145.77 144.32 144.21 148.56 148.34 153.73 153.52 148.00 150.56 
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ifelej(-=:—1 Percentage differences between plutocratic and democratic index for necessities and luxuries, by scenario 


Necessities: 


index formula used to construct a household-level index. 

This empirical and hypothetical analysis used data from 
the cex and the cpl, at the greatest level of commodity disag- 
gregation possible. The results show that there is little differ- 
ence between the democratic and plutocratic index values for 
the 1987-97 period, and that the one index type need not 
always exceed the other. Only in extreme scenarios, in which 
price changes were measured for expenditures on inelastic 
goods, did the democratic and plutocratic index values show 
a difference between of about | index point for every 10- 
percent increase in the relative prices of these goods. 

A complete examination of this issue would take into 
consideration other aspects for which empirical informa- 
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and quintile 7 
i | 
Price change Quintile 1 Quintile 2 Quintile 3 Quintile 4 Quintile 5 
(in percent) 
i 


tion is not presently available: 


e Differences in price changes faced by different house- 
holds, or different demographic groups of households, re- 
mains an empirically elusive issue. Unfortunately, data col- 
lected for the cp! do not identify the prices paid by survey 
households for the goods and services they purchase. It is 
possible that poorer households are restricted in their 
choice of outlets and, thus, prices they pay for goods, but 
there is no definitive empirical information on this. 


* The treatment of quality change in durable goods can affect 
the choice of index type. This is especially true for those 
goods for which the purchase decision may be discrete 


(not “how much,” but, “do I buy one or not”).” 


° The level of detail at which commodities and services are 
defined for the cri also does not allow a fine discrimination 
of which specific items within a goods category are being 
purchased by individual survey households. For example, 
expenditure shares can be derived for steak, but not the 
grade or the cut (filet mignon or top sirloin). In a very 
complex economy, such a level of detail would be extremely 
difficult to capture for price index computation. Yet, it may 
be at this level of detail that differences in expenditure 


Notes 


patterns, and thus the experience of inflation, may differ 
across household groups. 


¢ The assumption of a fixed weight index, or the choice of 
which index formula to employ that best describes a 
household’s behavior when it tries to minimize the impact 
of price increases, can affect the comparison. The expen- 
diture shares observed in a given sample of households 
during a given survey period might well be different from 
those of households during another period, under different 
relative prices and other economic conditions. O 
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IT improves 
emergency outcomes 


It still often seems difficult to find com- 
puters in the macro-productivity figures 
outside the computer industry itself or 
the relatively easy-to-measure durable 
goods manufacturing sector. Indeed, at 
least one study reviewed for this depart- 
ment indicated that there are specific 
service-sector applications in which 
productivity may not be improved by 
computers. (See the March 2000 Précis.) 

On the plus side of the ledger, how- 
ever, Susan Athey and Scott Stern find 
significant improvements in emergency 
services in a recent NBER Study, The Im- 
pact of Information Technology on 
Emergency Health Care Outcomes. 
Their study combines information from 
an original survey of information tech- 
nology (IT) and job design in emergency 
call (911) centers with detailed data on 
virtually all ambulance rides to emer- 
gency room admissions in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1994 and 1996. 

Their results indicate that the adop- 
tion of the more IT-intensive “En- 
hanced 911” systems that link automatic 
caller identification to a GIS database is 
associated with significant improve- 
ments in the outcomes of cardiac dis- 
tress calls to the emergency service. 
These improved outcomes include bet- 
ter intermediate health care at the scene, 
such as measurement of blood pressure, 
respiration, and pulse, increased sur- 
vival rate, and better outcomes in terms 
of mortality and cost once the patient 
reaches the hospital. 

In a general conclusion about pro- 
ductivity measurement in the service 
sector, Athey and Stern remark, “In con- 
trast to studies that attempt to evaluate 
the gains from IT by aggregating across 
a wide variety of heterogeneous estab- 
lishments and applications of IT, our 
approach has been to identify a specific 
application and to tailor both the mea- 
surement of IT and the productivity 
analysis to fit the application.” Perhaps 
this indicates that as much as quality 


adjustment is the “house-to-house com- 
bat” of price measurement, these de- 
tailed studies will be the street-to-street 
fighting needed to understand service 
sector productivity. 


Social Security’s 
earnings test 


In April of this year, the Senior Citizens 
Freedom to Work Act was signed into 
law. This new law eliminated the earn- 
ings test for recipients of Social Secu- 
rity benefits who are over the normal 
Social Security retirement age (now 65). 
The test reduced current payments to 
recipients whose labor income was 
above a certain level. While benefits 
were later increased to make up for such 
a reduction, the test was often viewed 
as a tax on earnings. A version of the 
test still affects recipients aged 62-64, 
and will affect more as the normal retire- 
ment age is raised to 67. Therefore, the 
test’s impact on the behavior of older 
workers is still of interest. 

Jonathan Gruber of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and National 
Bureau of Economic Research [NBER] 
and Peter Orszag of Sebago Associates 
and University of California Berkeley in- 
vestigate this impact in “Does the So- 
cial Security Earnings Test Affect Labor 
Supply and Benefits Receipt?” (NBER 
Working Paper 7923). They analyze data 
from the March Supplement to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey during the 1973— 
98 period. One noteworthy feature of 
their analysis is that it studies data on 


_ both women and men. Earlier studies of 


the earnings test have tended to focus 
solely on men. 

Gruber and Orszag find that the earn- 
ings test does not have a robust influ- 
ence on men’s labor supply choices. 
They do find more evidence that sug- 
gests that the earnings test affects 
women’s labor supply decisions. Gruber 
and Orszag’s analysis also indicates that 
removing the earnings test may increase 
the early receipt of Social Security ben- 
efits, which lowers benefit levels. This 
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could raise concerns regarding the stan- 
dard of living of some of these elderly as 
they reach very advanced ages. 


Productivity and LMDs 


What are LMDs and what do they have 
to do with productivity? A longitudinal 
micro-level data set (LMD) follows a 
large number of firms or establishments 
over a period of time. LMDs allow re- 
searchers to conduct certain types of 
productivity studies that are not pos- 
sible with aggregate data. 

In “Understanding Productivity: Les- 
sons from Longitudinal Microdata” 
(Journal of Economic Literature, Sep- 
tember 2000), Eric J. Bartelsman of Free 
University, Amsterdam and Mark Doms 
of the Federal Reserve Board of Gover- 
nors review recent productivity studies 
that have used LMDs. They pay par- 
ticular attention to the Longitudinal Re- 
search Database (LRD), a large data set 
of U.S. manufacturing establishments 
that has been developed by the U.S. 
Census Bureau. The authors have both 
worked with the LRD and are quite famil- 
iar with it. The LRD combines data from 
the Census of Manufactures and the 
Annual Survey of Manufactures. The 
establishment-level data from the two 
have been linked starting in 1972 and 
continuing (as of now) through 1997. 
Data from supplementary surveys have 
also been linked to the basic data. 

There have been numerous valuable 
findings from studying productivity 
with data sets such as the LRD. Among 
the findings discussed by Bartelsman 
and Doms is that “the amount of pro- 
ductivity dispersion is extremely large— 
some firms are substantially more pro- 
ductive than others.” They also note 
that “a large portion of aggregate pro- 
ductivity growth is attributable to re- 
source reallocation. The manufacturing 
sector is characterized by large shifts in 
employment and output across estab- 
lishments every year—the aggregate 
data belie the tremendous amount of tur- 
moil underneath.” ie: Vigo 
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Economies in crisis 


The Return of Depression Economics. 
By Paul Krugman. New York, New 
York, W. W. Norton and Company, 
1999, 176 pp. $23.95. 


This interesting yet very complicated 
book offers a tour of the major economic 
crises which have spread across the 
world in the 1990s, including those of 
East Asia, Brazil, Mexico, and Russia. 
Paul Krugman provides pithy accounts 
of the devaluation of Thailand’s baht 
currency, the “financial doomsday ma- 
chine” created by hedge funds, and 
the “liquidity trap” of the Japanese 
economy. 

This economics professor at the M.LT. 
maintains that while the world economy 
is not and probably will not be in de- 
pression in the near future, “depression 
economics” policies have staged a come- 
back. Krugman draws analogies between 
factors behind the economic crises that 
afflicted East Asia (including South Ko- 
rea, Thailand, and Indonesia), Brazil, 
Mexico, and Russia in recent years, and 
factors behind the Great Depression in 
this country during the 1930s. He char- 
acterizes the Great Depression as a con- 
dition created by a collapse in aggregate 
demand that was prolonged by inaction 
of the Federal Reserve (Fed) and the 
Hoover Administration. He points out 
that the Fed could have ended the Great 
Depression by dramatically increasing 
the money supply. The author points 
out the irony in how the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), the last-resort 
lender to national governments, has ap- 
parently not learned from the mistakes 
of the 1930s. In an effort to satisfy in- 
vestors, the IMF has traditionally re- 
quired fiscal and monetary austerity in 
the countries it lends to. Krugman says 
this policy of tight national budgets and 
tight money supplies is folly, reminiscent 
of economic conditions in this country 
during the Hoover Administration, con- 
ditions which prolonged the Great De- 
pression. 


When countries experiencing eco- 
nomic crises desperately need loans from 
the IMF, they have routinely been re- 
quired to raise interest rates to extremely 
high levels (to appeal to creditors), in- 
crease taxes, reduce national spending, 
and wait for the economy to improve. 
The author points out that the IMF’s re- 
cession-fighting policies are the oppo- 
site of those of this country during post- 
World War II recessions. He asserts that 
IMF requirements for double-digit inter- 
est rates and reduced national spending 
in countries experiencing recessions is 
ironically a guaranteed strategy for a 
prolonged, severe recession. 

The author proposes that countries 
whose economies have suffered from in- 
vestor panic and capital flight should 
avoid implementing austerity measures 
of the IMF. Instead, these countries 
should apply emergency controls on 
outflows of short-term, liquid capital in- 
vestments. Moreover, the author rec- 
ommends that countries tax companies 
that borrow in foreign currency. Accord- 
ingly, countries experiencing a reduction 
in demand for exports may then be able 
to allow the value of their currencies to 
slide, yet avoid provoking a financial 
collapse. 

Devaluing one’s currency is an easy 
way for a country to reduce the price of 
its products when faced with a sudden 
reduction in demand for them. However, 
collapsing currencies end up bankrupt- 
ing local businesses and banks who 
have borrowed in foreign currencies, 
because the currencies they must repay 
are much more expensive. 

The book analyzes economic crises 
of selected countries in the 1990s. These 
include the currency crises of East Asia 
in 1997 and 1998, the Japanese reces- 
sion of the 1990s, the Brazilian financial 
panics of 1998 and 1999, and the col- 
lapse of the Mexican peso and other 
Latin American currencies during 1994 
and 1995. The most interesting parts of 
the book examine the factors behind East 
Asia’s economic woes, including those 
of Japan. 


Krugman’s main explanation for most 
of these crises involves the increased 
proliferation of liquid financial invest- 
ments made in “emerging markets” from 
investors abroad. Sudden shifts in in- 
ternational investor sentiments, result- 
ing from irrational, herd mentalities of 
international investors, have wreaked 
havoc on emerging markets. For de- 
cades governments have removed regu- 
latory restraints on domestic and inter- 
national trade. International investment 
fund traders tend to change opinions 
suddenly, withdrawing liquid, indirect 
investments from developing markets in 
a panic. 

The main villains in this book are the 
U.S. “hedge funds,” investment institu- 
tions that control assets around the 
world, well in excess of the respective 
investors’ wealth. Such assets include 
foreign currencies, stocks, bonds, and 
real estate. Reputable hedge funds have, 
in recent years, been able to make in- 
vestments that are up to 100 times the 
size of their owners’ investment. There- 
fore, a relatively small drop in asset prices 
can result in huge losses for hedge-fund 
investors and corresponding panic and 
capital flight. According to Krugman, 
“the competition among hedge funds to 
exploit ever narrower profit opportuni- 
ties had created a sort of financial 
doomsday machine.” 

Despite the speculative bubble that 
developed in East Asia in the late 1990s, 
the author contends that the region’s 
growth was real and solid and was not 
based on just borrowed funds. From the 
start of the East Asian “economic 
miracle” until the early 1990s, the eco- 
nomic growth of that area was for the 
most part financed by a pay-as-you-go 
basis, with little money borrowed from 
abroad. The small amount of money that 
was borrowed was invested mainly as 
direct foreign investment for building 
plants for manufacturing exports. 

In 1990, private investments made in 
“emerging markets,” including those of 
South Korea, Thailand, Indonesia, and 
Mexico, totaled $42 billion. By 1997, pri- 
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vate capital flows had ballooned to $256 
billion. In the early 1990s, most of the 
money was invested in Mexico and the 
rest of Latin America. However, after 
1994, an increasing share was invested 
in the economies of Southeast Asia. 

The July 1997 devaluation of 
Thailand’s “baht” currency set into mo- 
tion depreciating financial and real es- 
tate asset values that spread across 
much of Asia. From 1996 to the first half 
of 1997, an increasing number of specu- 
lative investments in Thai real estate and 
stocks, financed by external lenders, 
deflated in value. Consequently, foreign 
lenders increasingly stopped lending 
money to Thailand. 

The loss in investor confidence 
quickly spread from Thailand to Malay- 
sia, Indonesia, South Korea, and Japan. 
By 1998, all of these countries were ex- 
periencing recessions. As far as inter- 
national investors were concerned, fi- 
nancial losses in one Asian economy 
were a precursor for more in other Asian 
economies. However, these economies 
were only marginally linked, engaging 
in arelatively small amount of trade with 
neighboring countries. Increasingly 
though, lenders avoided lending to 
these countries, and real estate, stock, 
and currency values plummeted. 

Between i953 and 1973, the Japanese 
economy transformed itself like no other 
in history. The country changed from a 
mostly agricultural country to the 
“world’s largest exporter of steel and 
automobiles.” But since 1991, the Japa- 
nese economy has languished in a re- 
cession. Krugman notes that Japan pro- 
duced less in 1998 than in 1991. During 
the 1990s, Japan, to no avail, repeatedly 
applied the two standard remedies for 
increasing consumer demand and end- 
ing arecession. Its government lowered 
interest rates and increased government 
spending. 

After its bubble economy burst, Ja- 
pan eventually lowered interest rates to 
near 0 percent. But the economy and 
consumer demand continued to slump. 
Throughout the 1990s, the Japanese 


government borrowed money and in- 
vested in public works projects, such as 
roads and bridges, eyen when many 
agreed they were not needed. In 1998, 
Japan projected a deficit equal to 10 per- 
cent of its GDP. But the successes of the 
stimulus policies have been short lived. 

Japan is caught in a “liquidity trap,” 
a condition in which the public chooses 
to hold any amount of money that is 
supplied. Maybe due to its aging popu- 
lation, or maybe due to fear of its future 
economy, Japanese consumers have not 
been willing to increase spending to the 
point of approaching their economy’s 
capacity. 

Krugman suggests that the answer 
to Japan’s liquidity trap may be the ex- 
pectation of inflation. Since 1994, con- 
sumer inflation in Japan has remained 
near 0 percent. For the 12-month period 
ended April 2000, Japanese consumer 
prices decreased 0.8 percent. The au- 
thor suggests that the Japanese govern- 
ment created inflation by drastically in- 
creasing the money supply, and con- 
vinced the public that consumer infla- 
tion is here to stay. Perhaps when its 
citizens expect annual inflation of 3 to 4 
percent over many years, and when they 
expect the purchasing power of their yen 
will be less next month or next year, they 
will hoard less yen and increase spend- 
ing and borrowing. 

I recommend this book to readers 
who understand the fundamental theo- 
ries of international finance and mac- 
roeconomics. 


—Todd Wilson 
Office of Prices and Living Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (Ail other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1—3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
’ overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of revised 
population controls. Additional information 
appears in the February 2000 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
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sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 691— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total em- 
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ployment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate a new sample design. This represented 
the first major industry division to convert to 
a probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 


Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 


‘rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 


possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
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this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus-. 


tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 


ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 
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Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-wW. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 


force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
tial composition. The industry and product 
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structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
tefer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. | 


border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 


tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchasec business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
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sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 


employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
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layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs are 
classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pré- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 


in 1994, when unemployment was higher. In 
1998, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
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the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
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(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 


an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
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(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of 
the incident as a requirement of his or her 
job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics; Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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en eS En ne Seieest = nSSEIESRSEISSSAINISEREISTSESTSNENI SREEISSIE. SunINED NUNN San sl LLL 
99 1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 19) ; + PF : ; ; ns i " 
4 + 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized P 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate......s.cs.ccsescccssnssssnernvecsneseseessasesnsesnes 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 67.3 
Employment-population ratio. 64.1 64.3 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 64.6 
Unemployment ate. 0.0.00... c0es.ccsnest sabescabondecusnneseteerevescsess-es 4.5 4.2 4.4 45 44 4.3 4.3 42 41 41 4.0 
Metres sec sesck za acest Serarae cu ous ga tose cauaterscae ceereees set consetons coon 44 41 4.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 
1G $0 24 YORU i secs uss nvarweren tusvncsnas cxcayniissdtaeviende nasa desinanaxearnstod 114 10.3 10.7 11.5 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.7 
DS OAT SIAC) OOM evap seenence ce reeeatan civic ceeaeenianesancnsenassntateorssecel 3.2 3.0 a4 3.2 3. 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 28 
WOM OM see casceise ducaxy enisctewnsveuencpsieerac scewietinadbespecedsrnin cea sedamenice 4.6 4.3 46 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.4 44 4.2 4.2 44 
NOLO PAV OARS wea vosasy vestenernevss evsiesscvaccCouaraueesaarano tatteydecdgoscnneiucnus 9.8 9.5 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 9.0 
25 years and over 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 $2 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
Total.......cccccececscessecccecscsesceseccecsesessssessessesesnsssessssssssestssestsseeseseee| 125,865 | 128,786} 125,486] 126,180 | 126,967] 127,800) 128,430 | 129,073] 129,783 | 130,626) 131,552 
PYIVARG SOR OM: ssisecs cose ss vsengnee ceveveserastevsccsoasesvewessnesacaeaeesiedexeessy 106,042 | 108,616 | 105,726 | 106,321 107,016 | 107,741 108,319 | 108,874 | 109,507 | 110,195 | 110,725 
Goods-producing.... | 25,414 25,482 25,427 25,408 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,703 
Man facturing isc sus ..cecexeccevcccnce uns save dectnacsomernacascasescuacd 18,805 18,543 18,871 18,765 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 
SOnViCE=PrOGUCINGse-nbwe sees ee seussvysvacs'spssenrcersscesssn ence encrccons 100,451 | 103,304} 100,059 | 100,772) 101,498} 102,312 | 102,976) 103,614 | 104,259 | 104,946 | 105,849 
Average hours: 
Private sector.. i 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 
Man URACHIANG! sew. ccmctane conve ccsccsess nae cnctassvasctssaeasaanvaeresces 41.7 417 417 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 417 417 
OVOIC Zea cscen cee cce ce cece vevetec cores theey si csscvsansaaveceteuauactecad 46 46 46 4.6 4.5 45 4.6 46 47 46 47 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)....., 3.4 3.4 8 eS 6 4 1.0 14 9 1.3 1.0 
PHVGRS INGUSUY WONKONS gc sis co.cc ss acassvscvenwreiserso ea nsinverieinans 3.5 3.4 9 134 6 4 11 9 15 12 
Goods -prOGUCING seco aa cee ee re eee 28 3.4 8 7 5 8 7 1.0 16 12 
Service-producing)...21ee ee sean aa ee 3.8 3.4 8 13 GC 3 13 9 8 14 13 
State and local government WOrkEIS..........::::0eseececeseeeeceeeeeeeeee! 3.0 3.4 3 5 6 5 4 15 1.0 6 3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
3.0 rat § 1.0 11 2 4 Ff 9 a 1.3 1.0 
3.5 3.6 8 11 6 56 1.2 9 1.0 1.5 1.2 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1 
Selected measures 1998 1999 2“ ie + an 
1) Ml IV I ll Ml IV | Il 
—+ es dh = ha 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nom arta iacarcsecscs..<.csttctes oconssnnnvedsseteecenaiersacceceeeel 3.4 3.4 0.8 2) 0.6 0.4 1.0 11 0.9 1.3 1.0 
Brrvate MONf Ariens scccce estas sacere eves sant ticdtacsces hutecssSounds 3.5 3.4 9 11 6 4 11 9 9 1.5 1.2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilianinontarm:sascernck ccavtestterssacceetten cs eee | 3.7 3.5 av 1.3 oT, 5 1.0 11 8 11 1.0 
PRIVEE OMANI seecarncsexeccesonscscvossecasyecesscsosectoacencsapecansener® 3.9 3.5 9 1.3 6 5 12 9 9 1.2 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All ltems...... 1.6 2.7 5 4 ae a) Yh 1.0 2 Lave cl, 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished! QoOdS: festive -ecce-cesevecccvsctsscccsecartiveenensscersterseccosttece 0 2.9 43) -.1 4 0 1.2 1.5 all 1.4 ae 
Finished CONSUME QOOdS,.....-...ec:-scssesscetessnsnensesossnnceoscens 0 3.8 8 0 ao 0 1.8 2.2 2 1.8 1.5 
Capitaliequipment:; «; :<fic.c-sscessers: ba receccuevecsvecccresereces 0 3 -5 -4 9 -1 —4 —4 1.2 J .0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -3.3 3.7 .2 -.5 -1.6 —.2 1.9 1.9 ai 1.9 15. 

Crude materials -16.7 15.3 -1.8 -5.6 2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.1 7.8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector........... - of, 34 1.1 rE) 3.9 3.3 9 4.9 Lol, 1.6 6.5 
Nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF...........ccsssccssscessecsescssserscensensensersnes 2.6 2.9 1.6 1.8 3.6 2.6 6 §.2 8.0 1.9 5.7 
Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
| 1] HT} IV I ll I i] Ul IV I Ul 
=a 
Average hourly compensation:' 
AW DEFSONS,DUSINGSS: SCION... 2c-.-cececcsneteccsascssarecsscosanccrersencsnassnevie §.2 5.0 5.3 3.8 3.5 6.4 5.1 5.0 5.1 4.8 4.4 4.7 
All persons, nonfarm business sector.............-.+ ; 45 5.0 5.5 4.2 3.9 5.3 4.9 4.8 48 48 4.6 47 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
yvillaan tron acing tetas ecos casos oe csh ses Bees teen ecede es ectee cert 4 1.0 14 9 1.3 1.0 3.0 3.2 341 3.4 43 4.4 
PrIVAtGNOMAN er cxencancoetecesceresstonesbcveseaudardaccuansovncseicosieseseasesenars 4 1.1 9 1.5 1.2 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 46 4.6 
UBMOM oepracceshnncescchoncecnss csasconsotsdsuctbansvenchiseccuassvaseubesciraississessesen 4 ff Ae) 7 1.3 1.0 3.0 2.7 2.5 PAT 3.6 3.9 
PM IVUNT OM oa scons geste rlenasicssnicipapnssiansnannvecnnapwnaschicuanaunassnqunesvorusposennnced tS) ae 9 1.0 1.5 1.2 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 47 4.6 
State:and local GOVErNMENS..<csscce-<ccorcoxeccorsonccwoscontsenchcustusneasses 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.6 3.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GivillarnnOntenm getters ee crectertercne coe teccce te recs renee eecacecensses 5 1.0 74 8 14 1.0 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 
PTE VEA TG TION ITN sara cccusaccceuscececsoncanties+orcweaes+canvadsssencessaaaundaduencernas 5 1.2 9 9 Ase 1.0 3.3 3.6 82 3.5 4.2 41 
RRM Messer sos aca sr asuninot = sronsrs oesdekccsaraisennensuranehescennrarsercnssherrar 4 8 7 6 5 ao 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.6 21 2.8 
INONUNION so <c-hepccpacaxsvansnevances 5 1.2 9 9 1.3 11 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.3 
State and local governments. : 9 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


Employment status = — 
wags 1998 1999 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 


u 4! a = 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 205,220 | 207,753 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 
Civilian labor force. 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 | 140,867 | 141,230 | 140,489 140,762 | 140,399 | 140,742 | 1,406,39 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 67.1 67.2 66.9 67.0 66.9 
Employed.......csccesrseresees 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 135,179 | 134,749 | 134,912 | 1,351,61 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.3 
Unemployed «ll 6,210 5,880 5,825 6,757 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 5,774 5,583 5,650 5,829 5,477 
Unemployment rate.... 4.5 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 4] 3.9 4.1 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 68,790] 68,786! 68,832] 68,724] 67,872| 67,742 | 68,187 | 67,986 | 68,882 | 68,781 | 69,329 69,193 | 69,522 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
90,790 | 91,555 | 91,793) 91,896) 91,986} 92,052] 92,057] 92,092 | 92,145] 92,303 | 92,408 | 92,546) 92,642) 92,754 | 92,863 
69,715 | 70,194| 70,328] 70,339} 70,388| 70,529] 70,917] 71,120} 70,822| 70,761| 70,603) 70,714 | 70,702 | 71,067 | 71,002 

76.8 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 77.2 76.9 76.7 76.4 76.4 76.3 76.6 76.5 


population’ 
Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate 


EIMDIOVOO eas ccsecessivacecones 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,943 | 67,898] 68,037] 68,197| 68,585] 68,691 | 68,480) 68,481 | 68,230/ 68,430 | 68,440/| 68,757 | 68,699 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’.... 73.9 74.0 74.0 73.9 74.0 741 74.5 74.6 74.3 74.2 73.8 73.9 73.9 74.1 74.0 
Agriculture 2,350 2,244 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 2,213 2,217 2,269 2,296 2,288 2,350 
Nonagricultural 
industries 64,785 | 65,517] 65,754] 65,692] 65,775| 65,970| 66,282| 66,382 | 66,249| 66,269| 66,013 | 66,161 | 66,144 | 66,469 | 66,349 
Unemployed.........2.::000 2,580 2,433 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 2,373 2,284 2,263 2,309 2,309 


Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 32 3.2 3.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population)... 98,786 | 100,158 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 
Civilian labor force. -| 59,702 | 60,840 60,860 | 60,955 | 61,052] 61,154] 61,576} 61,575) 61,671 | 61,920| 61,614} 61,596 | 61,508 | 61,260| 61,386 
Participation rate......... 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 61.0 60.8 60.5 60.6 


EMployed.......ssscereossesens 57,278 | 58,555 | 58,630} 58,800] 58,838) 58,958} 59,280| 59,398} 59,422] 59,757| 59,248} 59,278 | 59,222 | 58,949) 59,268 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 58.0 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 59.3 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.2 58.5 
Agriculture. 768 803 778 800 768 791 826 871 894 899 864 834 792 824 744 
Nonagriculturai 
industries 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,852} 58,000} 58,070] 58,167 | 58,454) 58,526 | 58,528 | 58,858| 58,383 | 58,444| 58,430| 58,125 | 58,524 
Unemployed 2,424 2,285 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 2,163 2,367 2,318 2,286 2,311 2,118 


Unemployment rate.... 41 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.5 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ dete Lae A eneee 15,644 | 16,040} 16,086 | 16,129] 16,107 | 16,114] 16,147] 16,149] 16,196 | 16,104| 16,034; 15,991 15,974 | 15,972 | 15,977 

Civilian labor force..... é 8,256 8,333 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 8,271 8,452 8,189 8,415 8,251 

Participation rate 52.8 52.0 51.5 52.1 52.1 52.3 §2.1 52.4 §1.7 53.1 51.6 52.9 $1.3 §2.7 51.6 


EDOY OG seiccstsscssiaesteves 7,051 7,172 7,077 7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 7,467 7,237 7,471 7,087 7,206 7,195 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’. ; 45.1 44.7 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 46.4 45.1 46.7 44.4 45.1 45.0 
Agriculture. 261 234 212 232 280 261 242 228 233 243 217 218 211 232 247 
Nonagricultural 
industries 6,790 6,938 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 7,224 7,020 7,253 6,876 6,974 6,948 
Unemployed 1,205 1,162 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 1,117 1,082 1,034 981 1,101 1,209 1,056 
Unemployment rate... 14.6 13.9 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ aay i ee re | 171,478 | 173,085 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 1 74,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 
Civilian labor force...........04 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 | 117,097 | 117,451 | 117,258 | 117,551 | 117,535 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.2 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 
Employed.... 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 | 113,630 | 113,915 112,988 | 113,484 | 113,156 | 113,352 | 113,450 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”.......... F 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 64.9 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 
Unemployed 4,484 4,273 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4,073 4,108 3,967 4,103 4,199 4,085 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTALION ......ccccsecessseeseen 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,946 | 24,985 | 25,019 | 25,051) 25,047] 25,076] 25,105| 25,135| 25,161 | 25,191 | 25,221 | 25,258 25,299 
Civilian labor force...........+« 15,982 | 16,365) 16,474] 16,489] 16,508] 16,513] 16,622| 16,785| 16,572] 16,636 16,596 | 16,557 16,456) 16,512] 26,403 
Participation rate : 65.6 65.8 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.8 65.2 65.4 64.8 
Employed... -| 14,556 | 15,056] 15,114] 15,124] 15,187] 15,204) 15,254] 15,471 15,356 | 15,444] 15,261 15,275 | 15,190} 15,190} 15,246 
Employment-pop- ; ; 
ulation ratio” 59.7 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 60.7 60.6 60.2 60.1 60.3 
Unemployed 1,426 1,309 1,360 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1,191 1,335 1,302 1,266 1,322 1 156 
Unemployment rate....| 8.9 8.0 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 a2 | 7.8 7.3 12 8.0 19) | CL 8.0 7.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
—————— 


Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 1999 | Sept. Cct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ wnsobestictwsswe<Ttace 21,070 | 21,650 | 21,820| 21,881) 21,947) 22,008] 22,047| 22,108] 22,166| 22,231] 22,292] 22,355] 22,422] 22,488| 22,555 


Civilian labor force pepeceieeeeeee 14,317 | 14,665 | 14,766) 14,809] 14,887] 14,984 | 15,251 15,249 | 15,313] 15,355 | 15,322} 15,325] 15,188 | 15,248) 15,536 
Participation rate.. 67.9 67.7 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.6 67.7 67.8 68.9 


Employed. 13,291 13,720 | 13,795] 13,879} 13,979] 14,095] 14,395] 14,382] 14355) 14,524| 14.432] 14,461 14,339 | 14,371 14,371 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio? ey 63.1 63.4 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 64.7 64.7 64.0 63.9 65.0 

Unemployed. 1,026 945 971 930 908 889 856 868 958 831 890 864 849 876 871 


wed 7.2 


Unemployment rate 


6.3 


5.9 


5.6 


5.7 5.4 


5.6 


1 . 7 a 

The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 1999 Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 | 134,912 135 
MON icaccsrensa ecto acicccoceaivccane 70,693 71,446 71,630 71,623 71,732 | 71,927 72,358 | 72,473 | 72,313 72,307 71,948 | 72,217 72,063 | 72,407 | 72,352 
WYOMOM atecnsaocsaccvedsssy ovxavestreay 60,771 62,042 62,020 62,317 62,366 | 62,493 | 62,863] 62,889 62,846 | 63,399] 62,767) 62,962 62,686 | 62,505 | 62,809 
Married men, spouse 

PP OSOM eee rs ove e-oscusssederseeserc, 42,923 43,254 43,367 43,206 | 43,273 | 43,283) 43,951 43,535 | 43,297 43,272 43,216 | 43,357 | 43,284] 43,372) 43,324 
Married women, spouse 
MN OSOM arccearasescecerrovcceddscur-as 32,872 33,450 33,275 | 33,521 33,635 | 33,762 34,166 | 33,882 33,780 33,877 33,786 | 33,824 33,618 | 33,413} 33,402 
Women who maintain 
HAUTULOS 2 nccesterseesesecssvesses 7,904 8,229 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 8,301 8,280 8,483 8,519 8,548 
Class of worker 

Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 2,054 2,006 2,059 2,079 2,056 | 122,992 
Self-employed workers........ 1,341 1,297 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 1,252 aes: 1,182 1,258 1,288 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 40 42 41 36 38 51 42 43 38 50 40 37 39 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....|. 119,019 | 121,323 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 | 122,860 | 123,002 | 122,681 | 122,773 | 122,992 


Government............:sssee 18,383 18,903 19,080 18,817 18,902 18,959 19,013 19,394 19,598 19,280 19,169 18,777 18,497 18,496 | 18,979 
Private industries................. 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 | 103,691 | 104,225 | 104,184 | 104,277 | 104,013 
Private households........4 962 933 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 953 957 807 716 812 
ORD Ofeecercttee sesescovertecesnac 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 | 102,783 | 103,268 | 103,377 | 103,561 | 103,201 
Self-employed workers. 8,962 8,790 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 8,714 8,665 8,609 8,590 8,779 
Unpaid family workers 103 95 100 101 108 98 92 74 107 103 82 71 80 116 105 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
(OASONS<: nesucucncesscncesoxs 3,665 3,357 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 3,248 Silily/ 3,071 3,164 3,189 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS:c-sececeece4 2,095, 1,968 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 1,962 1,811 1,846 1,997 2,101 
Could only find part-time 
WOK ait ccna savccadsaneta oo ey 1258 1,079 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 978 1,022 900 855 815 
Part time for noneconomic 
(GASONS)) cet den ee ee ine tG,530 18,758 | 18,801 18,799 | 18,651 18,618 | 18,889| 19,031 18,770 | 18,474} 18,409] 18,308] 18,558} 18,709} 18,456 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS veces eenvecepctveceneses 3,501 3,189 3,112 2,983 3,105 3,157 3,066 2,985 3,003 3,021 3,096 2,967 2,940 3,038 3,021 
Slack work or business 
CONCH ONS: oosncsescesacerea<ss01 1,997 1,861 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 1,840 1,713 1,750 1,924 1,983 
Could only find part-time 
WON Kevan ract2aae sn iadaveen2- 1,228 1,056 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 989 962 994 881 838 804 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONG ceceisivivoteversaietssescl 117,904 18,197 | 18,273] 18,249/| 18,083| 18,061 18,347 | 18,406 | 18184} 17,943 | 17,853 | 17,743| 18041 18,190 | 17,879 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Selected categories —- = 2. 
2 1998 1999 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. 
ees = a. } 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET........eeeeceseseseeeeee 4.5 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yealS.........ceeeeeee| 14.6 13.9 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 14.4 
Men, 20 years and OVEF......:s::s:ssseseeeeeee 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 Sa 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........-.:+-+++++4 41 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.5 
White (total ccccsstererccessecsstsucneccacesuerncenees 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............04 12.6 12.0 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 TZ 11.6 10.6 9.4 11.5 12.2 WAS 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 14.1 12.6 12.7 11.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.0 10.7 11.2 12.6 13.3 12.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years 10.9 11.3 11.9 te, 11.2 10.9 9.1 10.4 12.1 10.0 10.5 7.4 10.3 11.0 10.7 
Men, 20 years and over...... 3.2 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 20 rar 2.9 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........-.+-+4 3.4 sic. Sa, 3.1 3.1 3.0 x oul a2 oi 3.3 3.2 Bs 3.3 3.1 
BlaCK totale rocsenscs-sscy noeetiasesesestcancsors 8.9 8.0 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 7.2 8.0 7.9 ree 8.0 7.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeafs......... 27.6 27.9 30.8 | 30.8) 28.4] 25.3] 23.9) 243] 25.1 ae 23.9| 25.4] 266)| 27.8 23.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years 30.1 30.9 30.3) 35.3] 31.0] 27.5} 24.0 22:31 ~24:3') 220 27.0) 7020 25.0 33.7 26.7 
Women, 16 to 19 yealS..........:004 25.3 25.1 31.4] 26.1 25.9} 23.0} 23.8) 266] 289] 224] 20.2 18.2 27.9} 22.5 21.5 
Men, 20 years and OVET.........::s:200e00 7.4 6.7 TAL Til 7.0 7.0 7.4 7.1 6.4 6.6 he 6.9 6.7 74 6.3 
Women, 20 years and ove?........-.++++, 7.9 6.8 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 (G3 6.5 6.1 5.8 7.0 6.6 6.4 6.3 5.8 
Hispanic origin, total............:.seeeee 7.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 57 6.3 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.2 21 22. 2.0 241 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.1 
Married women, spouse present........ 2.9 27 2.6 25 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 
Women who maintain families............ 7.2 6.4 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 6.3 6.5 6.1 5.6 6.0 §.3 
Full-time WOrKETS.........0sscseceseeeeseeeeereed 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 4.0 3.8 
Part-time WOFKEIS........:.ssceseseseseeeeeeeeed 5.3 5.0 5.0 47 4.9 4.9 4.6 49 5.1 4.6 5.3 4.8 5.3 5.0 4.6 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOPKONS iiepeccsstcocancovscderavenvoraecsusruetesetteseesy 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 41 44 4.0 
Mining...... 3.2 5.7 6.7 5.0 4.6 41 2.6 4.0 2.5 2.8 4.2 35] 5.1 46 5.8 
Construction... 7.5 7.0 6.9 6.7 Sree 6.6 6.4 7.5 6.9 oe 5.8 59| 59 6.5 6.4 
Manufacturing... 3.9 3.6 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.6 
DUN AING QOOdS so ccccssecessssssccsecvecddoxeusned 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.6 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 
Nondurable goods...........:csssseseeseeseers 47 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 5.2 44 3.7 3.1 4.0 4.3 4.4 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.2 2.7 3.2 3.1 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade.............00 5.5 5:2 5.2 4.9 5.3 6:2 aL 5.3 5.4 4.9 Sa 5.2 5.0 5 47 
25 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.1 eS 2.9 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.3 21 2s 2.0 
4.5 41 4] 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 44 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.6 
23 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.1 21 2.2 Ly 17 2.0 2.5 21 2.4 2.0 
8.3 8.9 5.7 ier 8.3 VR 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 7.6 7.3 7.0 8.5 7.8 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 7.1 6.7 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 6.1 7.0 6.4 6.4 6.1 6.41 
High school graduates, no college. 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.7 3.3 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
2.9 2.7 2.6 25 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.6 
1.6 1.6 1.5 1.6 io 1.7 1.8 1.9 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Cs sas 


Weeks of Annual average 1999 


= 
unemployment | 1998 | 1999 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept 


Less than 5 weeks. 


aisapuastuasevatsssuaecse 2,622 2,568 | 2,582 | 2,545] 2,601 2,620 | 2,447) 2,603) 2,824) 2,455) 2,531 2,595 | 2,470] 2,594] 2,487 
5 to 14 weeks 


heepecetcereaarcarbaceemenrecere 1,950 1,832 | 1,805/ 1,811 1,760 1,694 | 1,754] 1,864/ 1,719} 1,868} 1,953} 1,759] 1,812 1,846 | 1,717 
Se caseccennessdeaedcesast 1,637 1,480 1,412 1,434 | 1,401 1,388 | 1,372 A272 OSs | aml 200 1,337 | 1,242} 1,331 


1,384 | 1,276 

15 to 26 WeEKS...........ceccsssseessecsees 763 755 708 719 725 693 667 673 657 670 677 593 654 679 607 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET..........ceeceeeeeeee 875 725 704 715 676 695 705 604 637 580 660 649 677 705 624 
Mean duration, in weeks...............-. 14.5 13.4 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 12.8 12.4 12.6 12.4 1353 13.0 11.9 
Median duration, in weeks..............| 6.7 6.4 5.9 6.3 6.2 5.9 5.7 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.2 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
eee 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. 
iI 
Job losers... 2,822 2,622 | 2,573| 2,518] 2,493| 2,401] 2,477| 2,616] 2,541] 2,306| 2,483] 2,450] 2,417] 2,615 2,511 
On temporary layof...... ob 866 848 869 802 851 795 739 838 781 703 894 959 856 940 823 
Not on temporary layoff. 1,957 1,774] 1,704) 1,716] 1,642] 1,606] 1,739] 1,778) 1,759] 1,602} 1,589) 1,491] 1,561] 1,674 1,688 
MOD ICAVENS. see rescseecsses 734 783 758 778 821 825 776 759 824 883 774 671 799 782 746 
RroentrantSaccsssssncisat:sscvneseonces 2,132 2,005 | 1,967] 1,958} 1,935] 2,036] 2,043] 1,975] 1,979| 1,961] 2,093] 2,076] 1,961] 1,919 1,774 
New: entrants...rscz.cese-cssencereescseses ears 520 469 504 511 485 453 393 387 434 408 500 343 402 514 411 
Percent of unemployed 
OD NOSEIS men ies se cer eee 45.5 44.6 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 41.9 42.4 44.2 43.3 44.8 46.2 
On temporary layoff ; 13.9 14.4 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13.5 12.8 15.3 17.3 15.3 16.1 15.1 
Not on temporary layoff.............++4 31.5 30.2 29.4 29.8 28.6] - 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 27.2 26.9 28.0 28.7 31.0 
ROD CAVOIS:ccecscorescosest-eeeneerecestenses 11.8 13.3 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 13.2 12.4 14.3 13.4 13.7 
Reentrants.. ~~ 34.3 34.1 33.9 34.0 Si 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 35.8 37.5 35.1 32.9 32.6 
N@W GNtraNtS.........0.00--eccensonceesenses 8.4 8.0 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 75 74 8.5 6.2 fz 8.8 ie 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
GH OSerS eee sh nae ae 2.4 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.8 1.7 fev 1.9 1.8 
Job leavers.. - 4) 6 5 6 6 6 6 aS) 6 6 6 5 6 6 5 
PROOFS ore sesccetcgee-Sscesteccses sweersts 1S 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 
INGW CNA oo cescsccscsnecvsccsuervsvscoavd 4 3 4 4 3 me] 3 3 =) 3 4 2 3 4 4 
1 


Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Sex and age _— 
1998 1999 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. 
T r in eel 
Total, 16 years aNd OVET.......1eee 45 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 
A OMOI24 VOAMS ec sceccsccscssareucer=srcses 10.4 9.9 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 9.8 9.0 9.2 9.4 8.7 
16 to 19 YOAIS......scercereeeeeerers 14.6 13.9 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 1277, 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 
16 tO 17 YEALS.......scsccereeneeeee 17.2 16.3 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 16.0 13.1 16.5 17.1 15.7 
18 to 19 years....... ned 12.8 12.4 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 12.1 11.4 10.4 10.6 115 12.6 11.2 
20 to 24 years.......... cee 7.9 75 Ue ver TUE 7.4 7.4 7.5 7.6 7.2 8.2 75 6.8 6.4 6.4 
25 years and over. ec) 3.4 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 
Q51OSAV CANS tecstssccccssoncesnt>-c1 3.5 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3:2 3.0 
55 years and OVEL.........:ee0e 2.7 2.8 2.6 ul 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.0 2st 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........:+.:++5 4.4 41 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.8 
16 to 24 years.... 11.1 10.3 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 10.0 9.5 9.6 10.1 9.3 
16 to 19 years. ahie 16.2 14.7 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 16:5 12.4 13.6 13.1 14.1 14.0 16.0 13.6 
AGAON 7 YOarS-crecnrcccsansaates 19.1 17.0 16.6 15.5 16.9 Ade? 14.3 17.3 15.1 15.8 16.9 15.6 17.4 16.9 17.4 
18 10:19) years... sissies ..nsee 14.1 13.1 13.2 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 10.5 12.4 10.8 13.3 11.9 15.5 11.0 
20 £024 YOATS.... see scsinersesmessnes 8.1 Cas 7.2 8.2 7.5 7.8 i fe 7.3 74 7.3 8.3 6.8 tod 6.7 6.9 
25 YEAFS ANA OVET.......eseeereeeeeeee 3.2 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 
25 to 54 years... 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.8 
55 years and over.. 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 22 2.4 Au. 2.6 
Women, 16 years and over.........-.. 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 4.3 | 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.0 
16 to 24 yeas... oe 9.8 9.5 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 89; 96 10.2 8.9 95 8.5 8.9 8.6 8.0 
16 to 19 years........ nee 12.9 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 14.1 12.6 14.4 11.6 11.8 8.9 12.8 12.6 11.9 
16 to 17 years. 15.1 15.5 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 14.3 15.4 13.3 15.0 10.4 15.5 17.3 13.9 
18 to 19 years. 11.5 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 10.4 9.9 7.8 11.0 9.4 11.5 
20 to 24 years.... 78 Ue %a2. te 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 ei Tie 8.2 8.2 6.5 6.2 57 
25 years AN OVET.........eceeeeeese 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.2 
25 to 54 years 3.8 3.4 3.4 Sie 3:3 32 3:3 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.2 
55 years and over.. 2.6 2.8 2.1 2.5 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.3 2.7 2.0 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.6 3.1 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
State 1999 | 2000° | 2000 State 1999 | 2000? | 2000 
| 5 aa 

AlaD aM as atecccsecns: ate te-canvts doves cnesteewinees 49 44 ASS NSSOUMcsrerseaaessacerasasavasapaa shane aoe teen sass 3.4 2.4 2.6 
Alaska.. 6.3 5.5 5:8 MONTANA ies cceccnpscasarvensvesueaneecoscstanvescorstbres 5.2 5.1 5.1 
Arizona.... / 4.5 3.7 4.0|| Nebraska... 2.8 2.8 AY 
ATKANSAS!.\rescarcsssisttvaeeaieces cece tuactochessssactts 4.4 41 4.1|| Nevada.. mA 4.7 3.5 3.7 
Galt Oninianstosterscaesos.cseaste cians - tos edvas sees 5.0 Sil SANG WiAMpSNC stecccc..<ccrcrsasececcesssstosesseerey 2.6 3.1 2.9 
COlOk AGO sie cacesecsenceeneuneectiesosseeee .| 2.8 2.7 2:B I NOWOTSOY ..cctscass<ceendecvsorcervopterceanseasbnnceess 47 3.7 4.0 
Connecticut. : 3.0 2.4 2.5|| New Mexico.. 5.5 5.4 5.4 
Delaware sc. cvescveesctoscsssasevdlscanesncdenssr veces ea 3.3 3.8 3.9|| New York... 5.2 4.2 4.5 
District: Of COMWMDIA:-<ccc.csoses-sa<ns-entseesisdeo=4 5.9 5.0 5.4|| North Carolina.. = 3.2 3.2 3.5 
FOTIA, serevcccccussescecoescnvetaneccsssanessconecevszerca 3.7 3.7 S/H North Dakotaic.acccversccocicereccesesrcecrtesssany 3.3 2.6 2.9 
GeOrg ia FvcSi.sctosshssrccassttotees ease neue ees 4.0 eee! BET POM seco heccsavsss con tencceereccaes Otereae= cucuaeesend 44 4.2 4.2 
HAWAII Sas. -ecscterscnsessscasstdeveteencceveneennieess 5.4 4.0 4.3)| Oklahoma.. 3.2 3.0 3.2 
oF Xe nase: eden conacaene bode cecenepee onc cecceD §.2 4.5 4.5|| Oregon...... 24 5.8 5.0 5.3 
ININOIS:. ox. ezexstt esses tersteecesees sti txeacentoneenteer ss 4.4 4.3 4:2: MPONNSYlVANIA:......cccot-tee-assessessoneseacysvaerenicy 4.5 4.0 4.0 
InGiatarc-cecs terteectsvsccecdtecercescuchveceeeteaes 3.0 3.6 3.4 |hRhode: Island. ..:.c.csteecstoresocevesteescesescaeetey 4.2 4.0 4.5 
LOW astrcasesctek caecotiiasevvene Tote ives soneceetees-o2 25 24 2.2) SOUT Canolina.ccascssysssvenvesseeussuscossveseesues 4.5 4.0 4.2 
WRANS SS 25<cscceeeteecsecssstscuckvesssnseunsennsoncnvoisncaes 2.9 3.4 3:41) South) DakOta: siice.tenvcossesctescossecessnerestesevas 2.9 2.3 2.2 
KOMUCKYicscssrantecsecnsssssectettessctecccovereavsas | 4.4 3.9 2G MRONNGSSOS: cise ntessasvaneacssancactenson seeenaeeetene 4.0 3.6 3.6 
LQUISTAING crcccet cer enn ack ht- trons andes cavtsaeneduunetey 4.9 4.5 BTN TONGS cscvnscesvveceecavcveracxeuuevsstckedevasteemcesvsenis 4.6 44 4.3 
Main@reet-cccccsstcetcteccyscocveccentccasanscocecesases| 41 3.5 BQ MURAD ceseeseccsesssesccstensnareauusbaccenstewananonsees Sef 3.0 3.1 
Matyland ciccccasvserscersceartrsmenccgteerescas ccs 3.4 3.2 Bi TP VGEINION rene auesabee euest nar suae neve ont Seeee ones 3.0 ea 20 
IMaSSACHUSERS. 5. c--ccnateccccatannceveousescceunestivss 3.2 2.9 256 VFQUMN Aris ssccercacotsacceceesteseeccecocssseterceeseneeeet 2.8 Pal} 2.5 
MiIGHIQ ANS. sitececs. ovs-sastececccs teesgeeeccesssuy ss? 3.6 3.6 3:31] Washington «a: <ccevecssunnxssoussnvararevssnxstvans 47 4.9 Sal 
Minnesota... 7) 2.5 2.8|| West Virginia 6.6 5.4 §.2 
MISSISSID Direc ccescesseececcsuseeesseroe osaeeesensesne 5.0 5.6 4.9|) Wisconsin.. es 2.9 3.7 3.5 

WV ORD G ieeecusseactesmenencssexeasseraneamattuatcrasexr 4.8 4.0 4.3 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 

State Aug. 1999, 2000 | 2000° State 1999 2000 | 2000° 
PIADAMAL ceerscccosscesbrOreaccccssvneseees 1,930.5 1,947.2 195056 MAISSOUN. Gtx snsctetivactesiccatteneskenees 2,725.8 2,751.9 2,772.6 
IAlASK AL crenesvercsssceccasceneerovcsesersncterce 278.1 282.8 E2971 WHOMMANIAY osc osc sneeevas sconteecesat nica 382.9 390.3 390.0 
Arizona.. 2,172.8 2,268.1 2,274.2 || Nebraska... eo 894.9 890.7 889.9 
Arkansas.. i 1,141.3 1,170.6 ASUTAS I NOVAGAL, noc ccrcectnevertessocpetrersenaneres 994.4 1,031.0 1,038.1 
Callifornia....ccescsccsseeseeeeseeeseee| 14,083.4 | 14,436.2 | 14,450.7 |] New Hampshire...........cccseecseeseeene 608.3 610.2 611.5 
CONOTAGO renenccscoscetcacenseneversneencces 2,148.0 2,203.1 2,202.7 || New Jersey.. 5,870.9 3,920.4 3,918.6 
Connecticut. 1,676.2 1,696.2 1,696.5 || New Mexico. 733.0 743.0 747.3 
Delaware..... a 413.4 424.8 BOGS INOW YOM. s.neseowactsaxtomeansunncencs 8,469.9 8,615.0 8,587.4 
District of Columbia..............:2c00 617.0 615.3 625.2 |) North Carolina............cssssesereeees 3,906.2 3,934.9 3,950.7 
FONE; ta canacnncpacevesccnpenscanuarsesenbace 6,909.7 GAT10 7,198.5: North Dakota. occas ccacsessseconnansvnnae 323.1 324.2 322.6 


GOO! Glalerrssrceceteatret tesa eens 3,916.1 4,003.5 AOAUS Sa ONO sccasecensaxstsaoxeussatesaanensnetaseer=d iLO} OO1.O 5,588.7 5,595.4 


Hawaii... 538.8 545.0 54545 OKIANOM AL coccrcacsacsncces cserereserareense 1,463.6 1,492.2 1,493.1 
Idaho..... F 542.6 561.0 56320) | Ore GoM sscencareseeacaewssonserssseterase sas 1,579.8 1,600.3 1,599.1 
MINOIS Ssecavcstp stores: ek cceanacbasseacacacsess 5,968.1 6,018.3 6,013.7 |} Pennsylvania............:cecceeseereees 5,587.1 5,609.0 §,567.8 
IMGiQnareccsitescscccctdomercessscoteeanees 2,980.6 6,918.3 3,003.2 || Rhode Island...........:sccsessecceereee 466.8 473.3 470.7 
IOWA scsses.dtvesisssceees.serevescccncssavene 1,465.3 6,918.3 1,494.0 || South Carolina... eeeseeeeeeeee 1,837.7 1,872.9 1,881.5 
KANSAS Srnceeseecttesecercctscccseaccasnccexres 1,325.3 6,918.3 1,351:8) ||| South Dakota....0.tG:cccssccadsesccstesas 372.7 377.3 378.4 
KONEICKY Sacccsccscecnersttavnsvastcoete anes 1,799.3 6,918.3 1,841.9 || Tennessee.........sescccesesesscees 2,687.5 2,724.4 2,728.3 
EE OUISIAR A Oers-cecccecsvsncrecccseoreceescure 1,898.1 6,918.3 POATPOTH eROXAS ses ccenoacecesossconcseherrrescecpeckes 9,162.9 9,385.9 9,416.8 
MAING :ciseccsssvesnevessnccseunsaeseeeeesaned 586.2 6,918.3 SOS Sa lO talitccercsseteesctesneetasbenaneaeaseate 1,053.0 1,071.9 1,072.6 
Wan Vlad rccceesesecncenncrenssasesareaeases 2,372.6 6,918.3 2 Aotely |) VEUMON Ls sesnteniexsxesnencscneursnrsaeneess 290.9 296.5 296.0 
MassSaChuS@Ussisscccncesssoctnceseavonss 3,247.8 6,918.3 SO 2 OO SAV IRGUDIAS ccrasuspsspavensnrecececenassscnacs 3,415.2 3,465.2 3,471.6 
[Hel io Fete ibe seppscece sce secere eee eee 4,542.6 6,918.3 4,578.4 || Washington...........scsecccsnseereceee 2,649.8 2,263.9 2,705.0 
MINMGSOtAL ccsscsneesatecsce-seccuvasencuea 2,617.0 6,918.3 2,660.4 || West Virginia............cccesescesesesseed 723.5 730.8 728.9 


MiSSISSIPPi.......--+-csececserecessssoeerecs 1,161.5 6,918.3 1,146.5 |/ Wisconsin. 2,782.7 2,820.2 2,822.7 


Wyoming 231.2 237.9 234.9 
od 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry + - 5 
1998 | 1999 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July -4 Aug.” | Sept. 


.| 125,865 | 128,786 120,265 | 129,523 129,788 | 130,038 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,647 | #HHHHHHt 131,516 | 131,768 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 106,042 | 108,616 | 109,042 | 109,275 | 109,517 | 109,730 | 11 0,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,001 | 11 1,018 | 111,306 
GOODS-PRODUCING... 25,414 | 25,482 | 25,460) 25,483} 25,527] 25,561 | 25,677 25,624 | 25,738 | 25,725| 25,684| 25,700) 15,756 | 25,643 25,606 
Mining 590 535 527 529 527 530 530 533 536 539 539 539 538 537 536 
Metal mining 49 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 44 44 43 44 44 
Oil and gas extraction... 339 293 287 289 288 291 293 296 300 303 305 306 306 304 303 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
EXxCePt UEIS........cccceeeeeeeee ed 110 112 112 112 112 111 111 111 111 111 110 110 110 109 108 
CONSTIUCTION.....s.ecsseseeeenseerseesenes 6,020 6,404 6,439 6,470 6,516 6,552 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,670 6,675 6,703 
General building contractors..... 1,377 1,450 1,458 1,464 1,470 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,498 1,504 1,509 
Heavy construction, except 
[ors fale fseccee mr onecceet ereea see 840 869 866 872 876 882 892 885 905 899 888 877 881 883 881 
Special trades contractors......... 3,804 4,084 4,115 4,134 4,170 4,196 4,262 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,291 4,288 4,315 
Manufacturiing........ssseseserenereseneay 18,805 | 18,543] 18,494 | 18,484) 18,484] 18,479| 18,495] 18,473} 18,476 18,492 | 18,479} 18,493 | 18,548) 18,431 18,365 
Production workers..........-... 12,952 | 12,739} 12,700} 12,702 | 12,702} 12,701 12,713 | 12,697 | 12,683 | 12,689 | 12,682 | 12,683 | 12,741 12,629 | 12,592 
Durable goods. 11,205 | 11,103] 11,090] 11,083} 11,085) 11,087] 11,099} 11,088 | 11,094) 11,104 11,106 | 11,120} 11,161 11,086 | 11,045 
Production worke'rs..........0.. 7,666 7,590 7,580 7,581 7,579 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,629 7,568 7,543 
Lumber and wood products... 814 828 830 831 831 831 830 832 830 830 828 827 825 818 814 
Furniture and fixtures 533 548 551 553 553 552 553 553 555 557 558 558 564 557 557 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PNOGUCIS: sccdentssecersesceaaernss 562 563 563 562 564 565 568 567 568 567 566 568 571 566 564 
Primary metal industries.......... 715 700 697 697 698 698 699 699 701 699 699 699 698 695 692 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,509 Tone 1,518 1,519 1,520 1,521 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,539 1,538 1,532 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENT............eeeeeseeeeeeeses 2,206 2,141 2,133 2,130 2,131 2,132 2,130 2,131 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 2,137 2,132 2,123 
Computer and office 
equipment od 382 370 370 369 370 370 369 368 366 364 360 360 361 363 361 
Electronic and other electrica 
QCRMONTIOT icc renseensscosisearcce ens 1,707 1,670 1,670 1,672 1,670 1,673 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,719 1,719 1,712 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOSICS........seceeeseeeeseeeeey 660 636 636 638 638 640 642 645 646 651 654 661 670 675 679 


Transportation equipment.......4 
Motor vehicles and 


1,893 1,884 1,880 1,873 1,870 1,867 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,863 1,818 1,811 


QOUIDTHONE sssscesecarcecnesensicenens 995 1,019 1,025 1,022 1,022 1,023 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 993 989 
Aircraft and parts......-...::+00 525 495 483 478 473 470 469 453 467 461 463 460 460 456 457 
Instruments and related 
DROOQUCIST icvanteenetocngasesesee 873 856 852 849 850 849 847 844 844 844 845 844 849 848 846 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 
INDUSTHIOS | sesesseeseesisecenssxvinsuns 395 395 396 397 398 399 399 398 397 397 394 393 396 395 394 
Nondurable goods. 7,600 7,440 7,404 7,401 7,399 7,392 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 7,387 7,345 7,320 


Production workers. 


| 5,287 5,149 5,120 $121 5,123 §,122 5,121 5,105 5,103 5,105 5,098 5,090 5,112 5,061 5,049 
Food and kindred products...... 1,683 1,677 1,673 1,673 1,675 1,674 1,681 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,679 


| 1,680] 1,669 1,664 
TObaCCO PrOGUCtS........-.seeeees 41 39 38 38 38 38 38 37 35 37 37 37 37 34 36 
Textile mill products..............0. 598 560 552 550 562 549 548 549 549 548 545 542 544 541 539 
Apparel and other textile 
PR ODUAE sa sasssicesiiatvovsivensanntne 766 692 678 674 672 669 666 665 665 665 660 652 656 644 635 
Paper and allied products........ 677 668 666 665 665 665 664 663 662 662 661 663 662 660 657 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,551 1,551 1,549 1,548 1,549 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,561 1,560 1,560 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,043 1,034 1,031 1,032 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,023 1,026 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 134 133 133 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 131 133 131 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOdUCtS.............000 1,005 1,006 1,005 1,008 1,009 1,011 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 1,006 998 
Leather and leather products... 84 78 77 77 76 76 76 76 76 75 75 74 76 75 4 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.........20:00++ 100,451 | 103,304 | 103,805 | 104,040 | 104,261 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,851 | 105,873 | 106,162 
Transportation and public ; 
utilities 


6,611 6,826 6,866 6,875 6,898 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,010 6,941 7,046 


Transportation... ies 4,273 4,409 4,436 4,441 4,453 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4 
, ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ‘ . 510 4,546 4,548 4,558 
Railroad transportation............ 231 230 226 226 226 226 225 225 222 221 1 
Local and interurban ee oi > _ aa 
Passenger transit... 469 485 488 “489 490 491 493 494 494 498 498 
493 502 504 505 
Trucking and warehousing......}. 1,744 1,805 1,816 1,818 1,823 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,846 1,844 1,850 
Water transportation. ..........00. 181 187 189 190 190 192 192 196 197 200 200 202 4 99 ‘204 "202 
Transportation by air... 1,181 1,227 1,238 1,241 1,246 1,253 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,288 1,291 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 13 12 12 
Transportation services.......... 454 463 466 464 465 466 464 465 466 469 
4 
Communications and public os oes a x bea 
pects) NOHKeKnuriyeorKardrsial 2,416 2,430 2,434 2,445 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,474 2,393 2,488 
OMMUNICALIONS. .......0cccereeeeeees F 1,552 1,565 1,572 1,581 1,588 1,591 1,598 1,602 1,604 
hr fe can Wan 1 / 1,606 1,619 1,618 1,538 1,632 
services... rd 861 865 865 862 864 864 864 860 859 857 855 856 856 855 856 
Wholesale trade.... 6,800 6,924 6,962 6,973 6,989 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,050 7,062 7,065 
Retell trdG a. ccicsscsssscassscasssccesssnses 22,295 | 22,788 | 22,844] 22,863] 22,893| 22,936] 22,973| 22,98 
: A ' A F 5 ‘ ,987 | 23,027 ; 
pi TT NE 23,197 | 23,064 | 23,122] 23,196] 23,188] 23,189 
SUIS INNG vrstéicnsocamaasnrecnccetion 948 989 994 1,004 1,008 1,012 1,016 1,020 1,034 
’ ’ , : ’ , 1,032 1,02! ; 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,730 2,771 2,757 2,752 2,752 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2 : Lh pl ome bee 


Department stores 2,414 2,408 2,406 2,416 


2,419] 2,417] 2,409] 2,443] 2,388] 2,386] 2373] 2 
See footnotes at end of table. — : = Lae 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
ee ee eee... 


A 
Industry nnual average 1999 — roa 2000 
1998 | 1999 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.’ 
=r — —}____— $$ —______+ + 
FOOd StOP@S....ceseeeeeeenese| 3,484 3,495 | 3,495 3,496 | 3,498 | 3,501 3,501 3,503 | 3,502] 3,522 3,516 | 3,515 3,519 3,522 3,525 
Automotive dealers and 
SOFVICE StatIONS..........c.seeeeseen 2,332 | 2,369] 2,372 2,377 | 2,380} 2,386] 2,399) 2,394] 2,407} 2,410] 2,408) 2,412 2,411 2,417| 2,420 
New and used car dealers....... 1,047 1,079 1,087 1,089 1,092 1,094 1,097 1,100 1,105 1,106 1,107 1,110 1,111 1,114 1,118 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,141 1,174 1,183 1,186 1,190 1,182 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,197 1,206 1,203 1,205 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SES bay enanas irtceececesperersqromnensats 1,025 1,082 1,092 1,093 1,091 1,098 1,099 1,102 1,111 1,113 1,113 1,118 1,119 1,121 1,120 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,768 7,940 7,956 7,950 7,966 7,986 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,132 8,098 8,077 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.................... 2,868 2,969 2,995 3,005 3,008 3,005 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,050 3,064 3,069 3,077 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate... 7,389 7,569 7,589 7,599 7,604 7,613 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,586 7,606 7,622 


Finance... 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks. 


3,588 3,691 3,702 3,704 3,707 3,710 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,716 3,727 
2,046 2,061 2,063 2,063 2,061 2,059 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,036 2,037 2,036 
1,472 1,476 1,476 1,475 1,473 1,471 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,449 1,451 1,449 


Savings institutions................ 256 252 250 250 250 248 247 245 243 243 243 242 240 240 239 
Nondepository institutions.......| 658 710 711 706 704 704 699 699 692 686 684 682 683 683 688 
Security and commodity 

DEOKGIBS soscsserctssetesestennscoud 647 688 697 703 709 713 716 723 728 732 736 741 748 752 758 

238 231 231 232 233 234 236 238 239 239 239 240 241 244 245 
Insurance..... ot) 2,000 2,371 2,376 2,378 2,375 2,378 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,354 2,357 2,355 
Insurance Carriers... 1,591 1,611 1,610 1,612 1,608 1,610 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,585 1,587 1,584 


Insurance agents, brokers, 
761 766 766 767 768 766 767 768 768 767 766 769 770 771 
1,507 1,551 1,517 1,522 1,525 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,524 1,533 1,540 


39,027 | 39,321 | 39,482} 39,606} 39,707} 39,844} 39,914] 40,090 | 40,195 | 40,220} 40,401} 40,403] 40,578} 40,778 
Agricultural services................04 708 766 770 774 782 782 806 796 812 801 790 788 794 799 799 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,789 1,848 1,863 1,863 1,868 1,868 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,922 1,925 1,923 1,927 
Personal services. 1,201 1,233 1,243 1,247 1,252 1,257 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,271 1,273 1,285 1,284 
Business services.. 8,618 9,267 9,404 9,465 9,502 9,538 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,768 9,809 9,925 


Services to buildings.. Re 950 985 994 997 998 997 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,002 997 998 
Personnel supply services........ 3,278 3,601 3,678 3,712 3,734 3,748 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,851 3,873 3,907 
Help supply services.............J 2,956 3,228 3,298 3,327 3,343 3,358 3,361 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,433 3,444 3,513 
Computer and data 
processing serviceS............. 1,615 1,831 1,866 1,874 1,880 1,888 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,950 1,954 1,958 
Auto repair services 
NG PAMKING vapsexsnsetedssevsitesseats 1,145 1,184 1,186 1,191 1,191 1,192 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 1,194 1,198 1,200 
Miscellaneous repair services...| 376 377 377 379 379 382 382 384 384 383 383 384 384 385 386 
Motion piCtures........ccccssserreees 576 610 619 624 625 624 626 623 630 634 632 635 634 635 634 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIVICES sersbesvescatasceesccorexcinsive 1,594 1,660 1,672 1,691 1,701 1,703 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,795 1,808 1,793 
Health Services... 9,853 9,989} 10,015} 10,027! 10,041] 10,053 | 10,066 | 10,078} 10,091 | 10,093 | 10,104] 10,116] 10,143] 10,157 | 10,183 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCLON Sisisccarerasuscvsetsnascsnssns sues 1,806 1,877 1,888 1,893 1,898 1,903 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,933 1,945 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,772 1,785 1,785 1,785 1,785 1,787 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,792 1,793 
Hospitals.... 3,930 3,982 3,989 3,992 3,992 3,997 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,020 4,034 
Home health care services... 666 636 635 636 637 637 638 639 639 641 641 642 645 645 642 
Legal services 971 997 1,000 1,003 1,005 1,007 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,014 1,013 


Educational services. 
Social services 


2,178 2,276 2,294 2,299 2,305 2,309 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,374 2,389 2,388 
2,646 2,800 2,823 2,845 2,868 2,884 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,945 2,919 2,960 2,995 


Child day care service: | 621 695 701 708 721 729 737 740 749 753 758 760 768 776 765 

Residential Care........cccsseseseseses 744 776 785 790 795 800 803 807 810 812 816 820 826 828 833 
Museums and botanical and 

ZOOIOGICal GardeNS............000 94 98 98 99 99 99 100 100 101 102 101 103 103 103 102 


Membership organizations........ | 2,372 2,425 2,430 2,431 2,434 2,438 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,429 2,433 2,450 
Engineering and management 


services... 3,139 3,254 3,283 3,300 3,310 3,327 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 3,411 3,435 3,454 
Engineering and architectural 
SOP WICO GS osama scesesnsinconncactnucenee 908 963 956 964 969 974 982 984 985 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,010 1,013 
Management and public 
PONGHOM Gis isiecacsannsereconssscecened 1,000 1,036 1,044 1,054 1,058 1,068 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,107 1,116 1,121 
Government. 19,823 | 20,170] 20,223) 20,248] 20,271 | 20,308] 20,351] 20,304] 20,547 | 20,667) 21,012 | 20,802 | 20,606} 20,498 | 20,462 


Federal 2,686 2,669 2,655 2,647 2,646 2,646 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,657 2,624 


Federal, except Postal 


1,819 1,796 1,785 1,779 1,780 1,780 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,790 1,761 
4,612 4,695 4,714 4,722 4,723 4,727 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,774 4,763 4,767 
1,922 1,968 1,978 1,979 1,980 1,983 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,994 2,000 1,997 
2,690 2,727 2,736 2,743 2,743 2,744 2,744 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,750 2,763 2,770 
12,525 | 12,806 | 12,854] 12,879] 12,902] 12,935] 12,963] 12,966] 12,998) 13,038] 13,037) 12,994} 13,043) 13,078| 13,071 
7,085 7,272 7,299 7,308 7,323 7,343 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,394 7,400 7,390 
Other local government... 5,440 5,534 5,555 5,571 6,592 5,611 5,642 5,633 5,678 5, 661 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1999 al 2000 
Indust 
4 1998 1999 | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.? Sept.’ 
al 1 aT ai if: 
PRIVATE SECTOR........:cccccseeseeeereeeee 34.6 345] 345) 345| 345] 345 34.5| 346) 345) 346 34.4| 34.5 34.4| 34.3 34.4 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........2.200c0eceeeeeeees 41.0 41.0} 41.2] 41.41 41.3] 41.0 411 41.3} 41.2| 41.5} 409) 409) 41.1 40.8 40.5 
MINING crc nencccesncsscacecacsvateccoonsececonseserant 43.9 43.8) 443] 44.1 44.2} 443) 44.7) 447 447| 45.3) 441 44.7| 45.3) 446 44.7 
MANUFACTURING 417 417| 41.8] 41.8] 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 41.8] 41.7] 422] 414] 416] 41.7] 41.3] 41.2 
Overtime hours. 4.6 4.6 4.7 47 47 4.7 4.6 47 4.6 49 45 4.6 4.6 45 4.4 
Durable gods............:-2eeseceeceseeensnenee 42.3 42.2} 424] 423) 422) 42.2 42.3} 423) 423] 42.8)| 42.0 42.2 42.4) 41.9 41.7 
Overtime hours........020++ 48 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 5.1 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 
Lumber and wood products... 41.1 41.2} 41.1 411 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.0} 40.9) 41.2 40.7} 408] 41.1 40.3 40.2 
Furniture and fixtures......... 40.5 40.3} 40.4] 40.1 39.9| 40.2 40.2) 40.3] 40.2 40.6 | 40.3 39.9 39.7 39.4 | 39.2. 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.8 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2 43.1 
Primary metal industries............::.0-+++4 44.2 44.2| 445) 443] 443| 444| 445| 445| 444] 449) 438/ 43.9) 443 43.6 43.6 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
POGUIGES eenetecostearesetatveneescosneete ces 44.6 448] 45.0} 45.2] 45.3] 454] 453] 454] 45.2 45.0| 44.7 45.0 45.0 44.2 44.1 
Fabricated metal products 42.3 42.2} 42.3) 42.2) 42.1 42.1 42.4] 424) 425| 438.0/ 423) 424) 426/ 42.0 41.9 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 42.8 42.2 42.4) 42.3) 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.9 42.2 42.5 42.6 42.1 41.8 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIDING NE ci se cewcetge stvsecvencs Sock ivensciae 41.4 414| 416) 41.6] 41.4] 415] 41.6] 416] 41.8) 42.2 414.3} 414] 41.9} 41.1 444 
Transportation equipment... 43.4 43.8 44.0 43.8 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.9 43.4 42.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment... A 43.5 45.0 45.4 45.0 44.7 44.5 45.0 45.0 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.3 44.5 44.6 43.3 
Instruments and related products -| 41.3 415| 4145) 41.5] 41.5] 415] 41.3] 412] 412) 416] 41.2 414.3) 414.6) 414 41.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............-., 39.9 39.8 39.9 39.8 39.7 39.7 39.5 39.5 39.4 39.8 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.5 39.4 
Nondurable goods.... 40.9 40.9} 41.0] 41.0] 410} 409}; 409] 410! 409) 413) 406)| 40.7 40.7 40.6 40.5 
Overtime hours..........+ 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 
Food and kindred products... 41.7 41.8 | 41.7 | -41.9| 414.8] 41.7) 4146) 486). 41:6). 41:9) 412 41.5| 41.2 41.5 41.4 
Textile mill products...........:.00 a 41.0 40.9} 40.9} 412) 41.3) 41.2 411 41.7) 416) 41.9) 41.1 41.1 40.5 39.9 | 40.6 
Apparel and other textile products......./ 37.3 $7.5 | 37.4| 37.5 | 37.4) 37:5 37.6 | 37.7 37.8} 38.0 37.1 37.0 37.3 | 36.9 36.7 
Paper and allied products..............:.++++4 43.4 43.5| 43.4] 43.5) 43.4) 43.3 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.6 42.8 42.8 42.4 42.4 42.4 
Printing and publishing............seee 38.3 38.2 | 38.3] 383) 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.2 38.5 | 38.0 38.2 38.1 37.9 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products............- 43.2 43.0 | 43.2] 43.0 43.0] 43.0 42.9| 42.7 42.6] 429] 42.7} 429] 434] 43.0 42.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHICS PIOGUCTS...cscvercevedscossevivectsvexes 41.7 41.7; 418; 41.5] 41.5] 41.5] 41.6] 416) 41.5) 421 41.3 414) 414) 41.2 4441 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.8 37.5 37.6 37.7 37.4 37.8 38.1 38.0 38.9 38.2 37.8 37.1 37.2 37.3 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...........2.2-.c0eeeeeeeed 32.9 32.8 | 32.8] 32.9] 328] 32.9 32.9| 32.8 32.8 | 32.8] 32.7 32.9 32.7 32.7 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ....002.....0020cccssecceee 4 39.5 38.7) 38.6} 384] 38.3 38.4) 38.4] 383] 383 38.7 38.4| 384) 388] 384 38.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..........0000s02seecee eevee 38.3 38.3 | 38.4} 386| 384) 38.5 38.6} 38.5] 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.5 38.3 38.5 
FRETANS TRADE. oiveicsccaucnttsensanennscrascvers 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


— Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry 1 —_— —_— 
1998 | 1999 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.? 
| eal | ile 1 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.35 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.83 
Goods-producing.............cssscssceeseeee 14.34] 1484] 14.96] 14.99] 15.03} 15.05] 15.13] 15.20] 15.25] 15.30] 15.29] 15.34] 15.40] 15.46| 15.47 
Mining.... 16.91] 17.09] 17.14] 17.09] 17.00] 17.04] 17.09] 17.14] 17.27] 17.26] 17.25] 17.24] 17.23] 17.05] 17.19 
Construction 16.61 | 17.18] 17.26] 17.33) 17.37] 17.44] 17.50| 17.60) 17.67} 17.78| 17.75] 17.77] 17.90] 17.94] 17.98 
Manufacturing........sccccccsecsscsesseessesscenes 13.49) 13.91] 14.04] 14.06] 14.07] 14.10] 14.15] 14.21) 14.23] 14.28] 14.27] 14.36] 14.39] 14.44) 14.44 
Excluding overtime..........-ss:ssessseesse: J 12.79} 13.18] 13.29] 13.31] 13.33] 13.36] 13.41] 13.45] 13.47] 13.49] 13.53] 13.60] 13.64) 13.69] 13.74 
Service-Producing............seseseeeeees 12.27] 12.73] 12.83] 12.86] 12.89] 12.93] 12.97] 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15] 13.19] 13.23] 13.28] 13.33 
Transportation and public utilities....... 15.31} 15.69] 15.79] 15.79] 15.84] 15.94] 15.92] 16.00] 16.04] 16.12] 16.22| 16.28] 16.17] 16.26] 16.27 
Wholesale trade.. | 14.07 | 14.58] 14.70] 14.75| 14.76] 14.83] 14.90] 14.89| 14.98] 15.03] 15.02} 15.16] 15.22] 15.23] 15.37 
Retailitrade <5. ci. Fesccsscsteevsturascceettees 8.74 9.08} 9.16) 918] 9.21| 9.25] 9.26) 9.32) 935) 939] 939] 9.43] 945) 9.50] 9.54 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 14.07] 14.62| 14.71] 14.73] 14.76| 14.78] 14.86] 14.87] 14.95] 14.98] 15.01] 15.05] 15.03] 15.12] 15.18 
SO IVICOS Sete sect he escwscsstsescerscsnsvcseeaseet 12.84 | 13.36] 13.46] 13.51] 13.53] 13.57] 13.61 | 13.66] 13.69] 13.74] 13.79] 13.82} 13.89] 13.94] 13.97 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
BOM AAES) scacsecesteesecstucsccnsecacousasivsnnsenstteevecns 7.75 7.86| 7.87| 7.86] 7.87| 7.87] 7.87| 7.88] 7.87| 7.84| 7.87] 7.88} 7.86] 7.90 - 
Cenc ece eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eS >> ————————>——————————E>EEEEEE 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry T Hs 
1998 | 1999 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.” 
= i i i Sam ai 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........00222cceeseeeeeeees $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.43 | $13.46 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 $13.68 | $13.67 | $13.88 
DAINING Sooceecsccesucescancateccenccrsecbaserncacsrer 16.91 17.09! 17.13] 17.05] 17.01] 17.19] 17.30] 17.20] 17.28] 17.29] 17.19] 17.09] 17.13] 16.94] 17.19 
CONSTRUCTION............0-sceseererseeeesenenee 16.61 17.18| 17.46] 17.54] 17.42| 17.47| 17.89] 17.42] 17.54] 17.66] 17.71] 17.74) 17.95] 18.05] 18.19 
MANUFACTURING..............-.202ceeseeeee ed 13.49 13.91| 14.11] 14.03} 14.08] 14.20] 1419] 14.19| 14.22) 14.28] 14.27] 14.34) 14.37] 14.38] 14.51 
Durable QO0dS. 22.2.0... .sseccsesnesenenncesers 13.98 14.40] 14.62] 14.55| 14.58] 14.73| 14.72| 14.73| 14.76) 14.82| 1480] 14.90 | 14.86} 14.94] 15.06 
Lumber and wood products...............+ 11.10 11.47| 11.56] 11.60] 11.60] 11.64] 11.67] 11.63} 11.62} 11.73] 11.74] 11.82] 11.87] 11.83} 11.90 
Furniture and fixtures...........c:csccceeeeee 10.90 11.23 | 11.33] 11.33} 11.836 | 11.47] 11.47] 11.51] 11.59] 11.64] 11.69] 11.73] 11.80} 11.82] 11.89 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.59 13.87 | 14.10] 14.00} 14.04] 13.97] 13.94| 13.96| 14.03 | 14.23] 14.28| 14.36] 1442 | 14.41 14.54 
Primary metal industries.............0002 15.48 15.83} 16.18] 16.01] 16.12] 16.17] 16.20] 16.28] 16.34] 16.51| 16.40) 16.52] 1668) 16.55] 16.67 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCUS reece sceeertecree papspnendaaneasases 18.42 18.81] 18.99] 18.90] 19.11] 19.09} 19.16| 19.32] 19.49] 19.72} 19.46) 19.62] 19.78} 19.49] 19.63 
Fabricated metal products...........:000+ 13.07 13.48 | 13.64] 13.52] 13.59] 13.72] 13.71] 13.67] 13.69] 13.75| 13.75 | 13.82] 13.82] 13.90] 14.03 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.02 | 15.24} 15.18] 15.22] 15.36] 15.39| 15.40] 15.43] 15.42) 15.45) 15.51) 15.61 | 15.66] 15.74 
Electronic and other electrical 
OCUIPITIONE eacsey ren cceeeniccieipeencnewedsece 13.10 13.46 | 13.64] 13.60] 13.61] 13.73] 13.77] 13.72| 13.70) 13.70] 13.65] 13.72) 13.79) 18:79)” 13°68 
Transportation equipment.............++. 17.51 18.04] 18.50] 18.41] 18.39] 18.72] 18.57| 1858| 18.70} 1882| 18.79) 19.01} 18.66] 19.04| 19.25 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.84 18.41 | 18.96] 18.85] 18.80] 19.22) 1899] 19.03} 19.17] 19.36|} 19.35 | 19.62) 19.07| 19.61 | 19.78 
Instruments and related products. 13.81 14.17 | 14.29] 1436) 14.34] 14.41 14.38 | 14.41 14.40 | 14.40/ 1444| 1449) 1465] 1463} 14.72 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 10.88 11.30 | 11.48] 11.45] 11.41] 11.54) 11.52 | 11:53] 11.55] 1158). 1159] 11.60) 11.65} 11.62) 11.73 
Nondurable goods................:ssseeeee0 12.76 18.16 | 13.33) 13.25] 13.31] 13.389] 13.37] 13.36] 13.37) 13.45] 13.43] 13.48} 13.61] 13.53] 13.67 
Food and kindred products. 11.80 12.09 | 12.18] 12.09} 12.19] 12.28] 12.23] 12.23] 12.27) 12.36) 12.36] 12.39] 12.46| 12.40] 12.55 
Tobacco products........... - 18.56 19.07 | 18.90] 17.82 |} 18.02] 18.03] 17.21] 17.48} 19.10] 19.71 | 20.40} 20.87 | 21.08| 20.92] 19.15 
Textile mill Products...........seseeseseeeeses 10.39 10.71 | 10.78) 10.73} 10.80] 10.84} 10.84} 10.85} 10.86) 10.94) 10.91 10.91} 10.97| 10.98| 11.08 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.08 9.19 
Paper and allied products..............0- 15.50 15.94} 16.24] 16.09] 16.08] 16.12} 16.02} 15.99) 16.00} 16.15 | 16.12) 16.18} 16.29] 16.18] 16.31 
Printing and publishing.............:se 13.46 13.84 | 13.98 | 13.98} 14.02) 1412] 14.10] 14.13] 14.18) 1420] 1415) 1415| 1429] 1429] 14.47 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.09 17.38 | 17.67 | 17.61] 17.64] 17.67) 17.70] 17.67] 17.63} 17.77] 17.80) 17.91|) 1817] 18.00; 18.12 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.91 21.39 | 21.55 | 21.62] 21.76 | 21.76) 21.62] 22.03} 22.24] 21.77| 21.34] 21.19] 21.24] 21.01] 21.89 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASTICS PYOGUCTS.......0sscsescssesssserscoras 11.89 12.36 | 12.51] 12.42] 12.46) 12.57] 12.61] 12.57) 12.58| 12.67] 12.65/ 12.72| 12.84] 12.81] 12.90 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.35 9.77 9.95 9.91 9.93 | 10.01 | 10.08 9.96 | 10.01} 10.13 | 10.05 | 10.08} 10.08; 10.15| 10.26 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ioncccs-cesnccecsvccsessccoss 1 15:84 15.69 | 15.80) 15.78) 15.90} 15.96] 15.98| 16.05} 16.02; 16.15] 16.13] 16.17] 16.19] 16.22] 16.28 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............cccssseseeeeee 4 14.07 14.58 | 14.68 | 14.74) 17.76] 1485] 14.99] 14.91 | 1483] 15.14] 1499] 15.04) 15.25] 15.16] 15.35 
FRET ANS TIRADE soeceress c0casensdenestertssssccsen 8.74 9.08 9.19 9.21 9.22 9.26 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 9.38 9.41 9.57 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE................c0ceee0e4 14.07 14.62 | 14.64] 14.69] 14.74) 14.76) 14.99) 14.93] 14.97] 15.12] 15.02| 14.93} 15.01] 1499] 15.11 
SOB VIC Oi uaatacawsraussctiassacistsietisensuatecd 12.84 13.36 | 13.45] 13.51 | 13.57] 13.65] 13.78] 13.77| 13.77] 13.83] 13.76| 13.68] 13.74] 13.70] 13.96 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry | Annual average 1999 2000 = 
1998 | 1999 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Ma June | Jul he Ne 
See [PU Tika |_July | Aug.’ | Sept 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


Current dollars. $463.34 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.43 | $474.35 | $477.47 
Seasonally adjusted os - -—| 460.58 | 461.61 | 462.65] 463.68) 465.41 | 468.48] 468.51) 471.94| 469.90] 472.65| 473.00| 473.34] 476.75 
Constant (1982) dollars............, 268.32 | 271.25] 269.96 | 272.45 | 271.91] 273.31] 273.51 | 270.50] 268.35] 273.32| 269.65} 270.06 


MINING oor scacaccessceesanccncespsncocss 742.35 | 748.54 | 758.86 | 758.73 | 758.65| 763.24] 766.39] 758.52] 75859| 776.32] 763.24] 770.76| 775.99} 762.30] 780.43 
CONSTRUCTION..........s:secceseeeeseeee 646.13} 671.74| 673.96 | 701.60} 688.09| 677.84] 664.04! 674.15] 680.55| 692.27] 701.32] 702.50] 723.39} 725.61| 727.60 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars. .........cccceeeseeeeee ; 580.05 | 588.39] 589.26} 594.18} 603.50 | 590.30/ 588.89] 590.13] 595.48} 590.78} 597.98} 590.61] 595.33] 605.07 
Constant (1982) dollars 344.45 | 346.11] 346.01 | 348.70} 354.17} 345.61 | 342.98) 340.72) 343.61 | 340.51 | 342.68 
Durable QOOds.........csssssseessseeees 591.35 | 607.68) 615.50} 618.38) 622.57| 634.86] 621.18 | 620.13] 622.87 | 628.37] 623.08} 630.27) 618.18] 625.99] 635.53 
Lumber and wood products...... 456.21 | 472.56| 472.80} 480.24| 480.24| 480.73) 474.97| 469.85| 470.61| 482.10| 480.17] 485.80] 483.11 | 482.66) 484.33 


Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass 


452.57 | 456.60| 458.87 | 458.94] 471.42] 459.95] 458.10| 462.44| 464.44] 465.26| 468.03] 462.56| 470.44] 476.79 


PEOGUCKS res scascscctesanaracass sevens 591.17 | 603.35 | 620.40} 616.00} 620.57| 604.90 591.06] 591.90} 596.28/| 614.74] 621.18} 624.66] 631.60) 631.16} 638.31 

Primary metal industries...........] 684.22 | 699.69) 716.77 | 709.24) 720.56) 732.50] 722.52] 722.83] 723.86] 734.70} 721.60} 728.53} 725.58] 718.27] 730.15 
Blast furnaces and basic 

steel PrOducts.............ccceeeeeed 821.53 | 842.69] 852.65 | 848.61 865.68 | 878.14 | 867.95 | 875.20} 875.10! 891.34] 873.75 | 882.90} 888.12] 859.51 863.72 


Fabricated metal products........ 
Industrial machinery and 


; 552.86 | 568.86 | 571.52 | 574.60 | 580.29] 594.08 | 579.93 | 576.87 | 577.72 | 583.00| 581.63) 587.35) 576.29 | 583.80 | 594.87 


OQUIDMNOI, 5... ayectesecceqesss: 619.32 | 633.84) 635.51 | 640.60} 646.85] 663.55) 654.08] 652.96 | 654.23} 655.35 | 653.54} 659.18} 654.06] 656.15; 662.65 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMEOMNE .scczseoorincsencdecsses E 557.24} 563.33) 568.48} 572.98] 582.15] 572.83} 569.38 | 571.29] 569.92) 561.02 | 569.38 | 566.77] 566.77| 576.02 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and 


790.15 | 812.15) 810.04} 811.00} 838.66 | 811.51] 815.66) 819.06 | 829.96) 817.37 | 836.44| 781.85| 820.62| 837.39 


OQUIPMENT......... cece eeeeeeeeee 776.04 | 828.45) 860.78) 852.02 | 849.76| 887.96} 850.75) 856.35} 860.73) 880.88} 866.88} 888.79} 800.94] 864.80] 878.23 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCER is cavccacctuanseynennge ts 570.35 | 588.06) 587.32) 594.50} 600.85] 612.43) 595.33] 595.13} 593.28) 594.72} 592.04] 596.99| 600.65/ 599.83] 607.94 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 434.11 | 449.74] 453.77} 459.15 | 459.82 | 466.22 | 450.43} 453.13 | 456.23 | 456.25/ 454.33 458.20] 453.19 | 460.15] 468.03 
Nondurable goods.........s:ssessseese 521.88 | 538.24] 546.53| 547.23 | 551.03) 557.02| 544.16) 542.42| 542.82) 548.76| 543.92 | 549.98 | 549.84] 549.32] 560.47 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.36} 512.62} 512.62] 518.08} 520.67) 505.10} 500.21| 501.84} 506.76| 506.76| 512.95] 513.35] 517.08} 529.61 
Tobacco products...........eeeee 710.85 | 762.80) 754.11 753.79 | 774.86 | 793.32) 672.91 | 685.22) 741.08| 782.49| 811.92 | 836.89] 832.66] 840.98| 794.73 
Textile mill products................ 425.99 | 438.04] 438.75] 445.30] 449.28 | 453.11] 443.36] 448.11] 45069) 456.20| 448.40] 451.67) 450.29| 450.18| 454.28 
Apparel and other textile 
IGOOMICS ots ss navi canteen 317.80 | 332.25] 331.57 | 338.92 | 337.65 | 343.52] 335.92 | 339.53] 342.09} 341.19) 336.66 | 339.22) 333.41 335.96 | 339.11 
Paper and allied products......... 672.70 | 693.39} 709.69} 704.74) 704.30} 712.50] 695.27 | 687.57) 686.40| 696.07| 686.71 692.50 | 687.44| 681.18} 696.44 
Printing and publishing.............. 515.52 | 528.69} 539.63} 539.63) 543.98] 550.68] 534.39] 536.94] 540.26] 542.44) 533.46] 534.87] 540.16] 543.02| 555.65 


Chemicals and allied products..} 738.29 | 747.34] 765.11] 758.99] 765.58} 772.18} 757.56} 750.98| 749.28} 757.00) 756.50) 768.34] 779.49} 772.20| 780.97 
Petroleum and coal products...) 911.68 | 921.91 | 930.96 | 933.98 | 935.68] 937.86} 933.98] 956.10| 969.66| 966.59| 919.75 | 923.88] 955.80 | 926.54] 956.13 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products... 495.81 | 515.41] 520.42| 516.67} 523.32] 532.97] 523.32] 520.40} 520.81 | 528.34] 523.71} 529.15] 522.59] 525.21] 534.06 
Leather and leather products....) 351.56 | 369.31 | 372.13} 374.60] 378.33) 375.75 | 372.96 | 375.49 | 379.38} 388.99} 384.92 | 387.07; 365.90] 384.69] 388.85 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............cccceseses 604.75 | 607.20} 608.30} 605.95} 608.97| 612.86) 612.03] 611.51} 608.76| 626.62] 616.17 | 622.55] 63465] 630.96| 633.29 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............0000 538.88 | 558.41 | 560.78} 567.49| 566.78) 570.24) 578.61| 568.07| 566.51 | 588.95} 575.62] 579.04) 591.70} 580.63} 589.44 
RETAIL TRADE .............0-20ecceseeee | 253.46 | 263.32 | 264.67| 266.17 | 264.61 | 271.32] 265.91 | 266.48) 267.98| 272.24| 27043] 274.83] 279.52) 277.60) 275.62 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE.... 512.15] 529.24| 528.50] 530.31] 530.64| 534.31] 551.63] 538.97} 537.42| 554.90] 539.22 | 540.47| 550.87 | 541.14| 545.47 


SERVICES..........cvereovsssssesscsssacesesees 418.58 | 435.54| 434.44| 441.78] 443.74| 444.99] 450.61 | 448.90| 447.53) 453.62| 445.82 | 447.34) 453.42 | 450.73) 453.70 


° = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
= 
Over 1-month span: 
(ICES eB pcieeencteeerccoe ener aaceer meee ceseernn 63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
AQOOY seresccnante secteur asensverespancmnratcar? 544 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 
DOO Oscceseartancevssver rset asscceeceseanesentesseeancoaee 60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 56.2 58.7 50.8 52.4 - - ~ 
Over 3-month span: 
A QO Gere Re asatascecesetceeracesecth sioneeinaat rpetecs 64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 
NOOO iw test cssceeenastecceectinctcectivstescrasers 58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
DOO seccccrrettosserecteses eeseeotinnneveenseronseeaecd 61.0 62.6 61.9 57.4 56.7 58.3 56.9 54.8 - ~ - - 
Over 6-month span: 
AQOG fees tas seeuste in hve donc erstenisrucqsestess 69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 
GOD seas zccessnssetssecaxscaprtncessncensocneaceceed 60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1 64.0 62.8 65.2 64.6 
OOO Se crrcscaxrecexassansoseer donconines osvsss soenvoneaens 65.6 60.8 61.0 61.9 59.1 54.8 = = = = ver = 
Over 12-month span 
HOGG waren cae ccecusccateus ke carteecececioesscneee 69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
VGOO eee erence trees gto eeesrotierrsaracs 60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.5 63.2 
DODO Soecsdcoasenss cae op ese er wccencer sveat canes 65.0 63.5 60.1 - - - - - - - ~ - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9 41.7 43.9 
45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 51.4 50.4 
52.2 47.8 51.1 51.1 45.7 51.1 57.6 37.4 37.4 - - - 
56.8 56.8 52.2 52.2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7 40.6 
36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4 51.4 50.7 
47.8 52.5 49.3 48.9 49.6 53.6 44.6 34.2 = - - - 
60.1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9 34.5 32.7 
35.6 33.5 33.5 $7.1 32.7 38.8 41.0 45.7 48.2 43.2 48.6 51.4 
51.4 47.5 50.4 53.6 45.3 34.9 ~ - = = sal = 
55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1 36.0 34.2 33.5 
37.4 32.4 31.7 35.3 36.0 art 38.8 39.6 42.4 42.4 42.4 46.0 
hes 47.8 44.2 36.3 - - = - - = se) = = 
RR RR 


— Data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annud data Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
a Ce EE Deen DEE GEER GEE EEE DE Sl 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
+— 4 ie 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force.......ceceseseseeseeseseee ee 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
EMDIOVEO enced etecescccssacencavtaweeneares 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AGHICUIULG scrssccectsce arate te 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 


Nonagricultural industries. 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 


Unemployed. .ccc.ctecteesccencsyesseceeer aes 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 §,739 6,210 5,880 

Unemployment rate............cceeeee 6.8 ies) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 

Not in the labor force.............secesceeeceees 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
—E—E—————EE—E—E—E————E——————EEE SS Eee ee ee eee eee Eee EE Eee eee 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Total employMeNtiz,,<.-.:-s0csesseasncrecse-ssescpax<4) © 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 | 
Private. SeCtOn i cies. natcecithtsoncisecnaceenes 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 
GOOdS-ProdUCiNg:...ccti-tacyecccscecuovececosersned 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 
MIMI i aesee cee ccssaetcesecseacae es ceceanedces aa 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
IGCONSEUCHONiieccccsssccxecsensederowsassexnce 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 
Manufacturing...........scccsccssssesseeessenes 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 
S@rviCe-Producing.........sscesceseseseerseeseees 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 
Wholesale trade..........:ceseeeesseeseees 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 
Retail trade el 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 
SORVICESz ere cpieat ecrspertrasioneyseecuresrevers 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 
GOVEINMENivcenccenccecsseverecannssvooconeneee 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 
FOCOr ANS iareeee vesserscovssweswssnssetweons 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
State rR nei ticteteoecenecctaccseccsved 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
ocaltapecesnrssrscertescomtoreascnaar tana 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........:cccesesesseseseneeeeeeeeeneeneaees 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).......-.-:s.sssesee 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........sesere4 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOurs.........:ccccsssssesessessesctenseeeenenses 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........... 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:se4 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 
Construction: 

Average weekly NOurS.........:cscecesesssseesesetessseneeeeees 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............s++00+ 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........-...0+.+0+4 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOurS...........:ccsceecesssereeseneeeeeeeeenees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:.::00e-2+4 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:::::+0++94 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.......:.:::cccsseesescscseeeestscesnenees 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........css 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOurs.............scsssssessssesseseeseseeseeee 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:0:ee00 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............6: s+ 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.41 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOur............s-ssscscssscrsssssonsenesessers 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:2:00++ 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly HOur...........sesesescsseseseseseeeeseseeees 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:100+ 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 §12.15 529.24 
Services: 

Average weekly NOUurs.........:cscsscsssesserseseccsessesseoesaee 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 
331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.54 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100) 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2000 
Civilian workers”... 139.0] 139.8] 140.4) 141.8] 143.3/ 144.6| 146.5] 148.0 10] 44 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 138.7} 140.6) 141.4) 141.9} 143.3) 145.0} 146.3) 148.4) 149.9 1.0 4.6 
Professional specialty and technical..... 138.3) 140.0] 141.0] 141.3) 142.2) 143.9} 145.3} 146.7} 148.3 11 4.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 139.7) 141.7) 141.8) 143.5) 145.4) 147.3) 148.6) 150.5) 151.9 9 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 1.0 47 

Blue-collar workers 134.3] 135.3] -1368.1 137.1 138.3} 139.5) 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 1.0 4.2 

Service occupations.. 137.9} 139.4) 140.0} 141.3) 142.4) 143.1 144.8) 146.0) 147.1 8 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 136.3} 137.2} 137.9} 139.0) 140.0) 141.2) 142.5) 144.9) 146.6 1.2 47 
Manufacturing... | 137.2) 138.2] 138.9] 139.9} 140.9) 142.1} 143.6] 146.0) 147.5 1.0 47 

Service-producing.. Ba er 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 148.4 9 4.2 

i 139.0 140.8 141.7 142.3 143.2 145.1 146.5 148.0 149.3 9 4.3 

138.5 139.1 139.1 140.5 141.4 142.7 144.3 145.9 147.5 at 4.3 

Hospitals au 138.2 139.4 140.2 141.3 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.3 147.7 1.0 3.9 
Educational SOrviCeSi..ss.esesesasassoscvssoxquatacoeeoseestvecesntcensoed} 137.7} 140.2} 141.0) 141.3) 141.7] 144.6) 145.8] 146.5} 146.8 2 3.6 
Public administration® 137.4 138.9 139.9 140.8 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.1 3 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 137.3} 139.0) 139.9] 140.5} 141.9] 143.4) 144.7] 146.6) 148.0 1.0 4.3 
Private industry workers 137.5| 139.0] 139.8} 140.4] 142.0] 143.3] 144.6] 146.8} 148.5 1.2 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations.... 137.5 138.8 139.4 140.5 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 148.2 1:2 44 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkKers. ..........cccccceesccesseeeesesereseecesereeerersrers 139.4 141.1 142.0 142.4 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.3 151.1 1.2 4.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS............-..ceeseeeeeeseseeeneeeeeees 139.9 141.3 141.9 143.0 144.5 146.0 147.3 149.4 151.3 1.3 47 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 140.1 141.6 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 1.5 4.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 140.0} 141.9] 141.8) 143.7) 145.8) 147.7) 149.1 151.1 152.7 1A 47 
Sales occupations... narreen aoe 137.3 140.4 142.6 139.6 142.6 144.1 145.3 148.9 150.3 9 5.4 
Administrative support Gocucaiere. ‘including clerical... 139.6] 140.6} 141.4) 142.6] 143.7] 145.0) 146.2) 149.0| 150.6 11 48 
BIUC-COllar WOFKESS...........ssscccessserersensersesseecerseeeereeereesesees 134.3 135.2 135.9 136.9 138.2 139.4 140.5 142.6 144.1 11 4.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 134.4) 135.4) 136.1 137.2| 138.4) 139.6} 140.6) 142.3) 144.1 1.3 41 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... | 134.7) 135.7} 136.8} 137.3} 138.4} 139.9) 141.4) 144.0) 145.0 “if 48 
Transportation and material moving occupations...........| 129.9 130.7 130.7 131.6 133.6 134.4 135.2 137.5 138.6 8 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 137.6} 138.5] 139.2) 141.0] 142.3) 143.2) 144.4) 146.4 148.1 1.2 41 
SONVICO OCCUDALONS cx curser tee ecenest ons acsstas ltuneanernaxnensnasgrerss== 136.0] 137.3) 138.0} 139.5} 140.6} 141.0} 142.6] 143.9) 145.4 1.0 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®............-. | 136.6) 138.0] 139.0) 139.3] 140.8] 141.9] 143.1] 145.3) 146.9 1 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PFOGUCING........0:encsscercessssssnssssensansencsnssncsesssessnsnenen 136.2 137.1 137.8 138.9 139.9 141.1 142.5 144.8 146.6 1.2 48 
Excluding sales occupations 135.6} 136.5} 137.2) 138.3} 139.3) 140.5) 141.8) 144.2) 145.9 12 47 
White-collar occupations 138.8 139.7 140.2 141.7 142.7 143.9 145.5 148.1 150.1 1.4 52 
Excluding sales occupations. 137.4 138.3 138.8 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.9 146.5 148.4 1.3 5.0 
Blue-collar occupations. 134.6 135.5 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.4 140.7 142.8 144.4 14 4.4 
Construction........ 132.7 133.4 134.3 135.6 136.9 137.9 138.7 140.8 143.2 ee 46 
Manufacturing...... . 137.2 138.2 138.9 139.9 140.9 142.1 143.6 146.0 147.5 1.0 47 
White-collar occupations........... 5 139.1 140.1 140.5 141.8 143.0 144.3 145.8 148.2 150.2 1.3 5.0 
Excluding sales occupation 137.3 138.3 138.7 140.1 141.3 142.5 143.8 146.2 148.2 1.4 4.9 
Blue-collar occupations. : 135.9 136.8 137.7 138.5 139.4 140.5 142.1 144.4 145.6 8 4.4 
DUT ADIOS: cesscecexcctccssnoes 5 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.9 141.0 142.3 144.0 146.5 148.3 1.2 §.2 
NOMGUrables..............sceccecssscssccscssscenscsecsnanssnsenssscrseneuees 136.7 137.6 138.2 139.6 140.4 141.5 142.8 144.9 146.0 8 4.0 
Service-producing 137.8] 139.6} 140.5} 140.9} 142.8) 144.1) 145.3) 147.4) 149.1 lee, 44 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.5 140.0 140.6 141.7 143.3 144.6 145.9 147.7 149.4 12 4.3 
White-collar occupations A335 139.3 141.2 142.2 142.3 144.3 145.8 147.0 149.3 151.0 1.1 46 
Excluding sales occupations...... .| 140.6] 142.2} 142.8) 143.8) 145.5) 147.0) 148.3) 150.3) 152.1 1.2 4.5 
Blue-collar occupations... 133.2 134.3 134.8 136.2 137.8 139.1 139.8 141.8 143.1 9 3.8 
Service occupations........ 135.8| 137.0} 137.8} 139.3} 140.5} 140.8/ 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 1.0 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities A Aus Y/eu| 138.5 139.3 139.7 140.9 141.8 142.3 143.9 145.7 1.3 3.4 
TransportatiOn..........-eeeee .| 134.9 136.7 137.3 136.8 138.1 138.7 139.5 140.4 141.8 1.0 2, 
Public utilities............ 139.7 140.7 141.9 143.4 144.6 145.7 146.1 148.6 150.9 15 4.4 
Communications.... -| 139.2 140.5 141.7 143.3 144.9 146.1 146.0 148.4 150.9 1 EY 4.1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SCrviC@S..........--..ses-sssee+ 140.3} 141.0) 142.1 143.4] 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9} 151.0 1.4 47 
Wholesale and retail trade..........-..eecseeereeereereeeeeeeseeeees 135.8 137.6 138.2 138.9 141.1 142.2) ~ 143.5 145.6 147.3 nee 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations 136.3} 138.1 138.8) 139.9) 141.9] 142.8) 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 12 44 
Wholesale trade 138.6 140.8 142.8 142.7 144.6 146.3 148.5 150.0 151.8 12 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations 138.2} 140.0) 141.2) 142.4] 144.0} 145.8] 147.4) 149.6) 151.1 1.0 49 
Retail trade 134.4] 135.9] 135.6] 136:8} 139.1 140.0] 140.7) 143.2) 144.8 1.1 41 
General merchandise stores.. 133.0} 133.2} 134.0] 135.0] 135.6} 137.2 138.3] 139.7 141.0 9 4.0 
FOO StOPOS........-ecccseescvenscscccnccssereseeserecescsesnreessenseonnes 132.9 133.7 132.7 134.3 135.7 137.0 138.1 |__ 140.1 142.5 1.7] 5.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
+ af 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............scecceseseeseey 138.4) 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6| 148.3 152.0 153.1 0.7 5.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:::eesceseereeseseeseees 141.3} 143.2] 143.3] 145.6] 148.8) 151.0} 151.6) 154.2) 155.5 8 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 145.3 148.4) 146.7 148.8 155.4; 159.3} 159.8 162.7 164.2 9 5.7 
WISUTANGO! ve nccsserevesceceauecasbp-arcceannanedyctecadsanostenanessnaaceansen 138.9 141.9 141.7 141.7 144.0 144.5 145.8 149.9 151.3 9 5.1 
Ree i Pree erCEEE ECE PEE DEE eer PEC CEREUS CEP PEEP P EPR reCrOneE TL MeCter 140.3 141.8 142.7 143.5 144.6 146.1 147.6 149.4 151.2 1.2 4.6 
BUSINGSS: SONVICOS. cscreccscoxe-vaceecreteeeoescrsece amine nacecssnvaaaterl 140.7} 143.5) 145.9) 147.5) 148.7) 150.7} 151.9) 154.2) 156.3 1.4 Sal 
GANTT SONVICOS ieceyeceassecccevessvepncecnvastenedssteswutannotiVeaenedudes 138.7; 139.0] 139.0} 140.5} 141.4) 142.6) 144.2| 145.8| 147.5 ie 4.3 
TOS DITAIS eer cetactecasceses ct rureccasssccttssudancassvasaanineavearvers 138.2} 139.1 139.9] 141.2) 142.1 143.0} 144.6); 145.8) 147.5 1.2 3.8 
Educational services... J 143.9 147.0 147.7 148.3 148.7 152.2 153.0 154.0 154.9 6 4.2 
Colleges and universities. 144.8| 147.8} 148.5) 149.2} 149.6; 152.6; 153.3) 154.6) 155.5 6 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing..... 137.2) 138.9} 139.7] 140.3} 142.0} 143.4) 144.5) 146.7) 148.4 1.2 4.5 
White-collar WOrkers........cccescssessessssseesseecesseesrssesetenene’ 139.2} 141.1 142.0} 142.3) 144.1 145.6} 146.9} 149.2} 151.0 #2 4.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........ccsccesseeeseeeersereee 140.5 142.0 142.7 143.7 145.3 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 1.2 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations......... 132.4 133.4 134.0 135.2 136.8 138.0 138.7 140.6 142.3 1.2 4.0 
Service occupations.............. 135.7) 136.9] 137.7} 139.2} 140.4) 140.7) 142.3) 143.5) 145.1 141 3.3 
State and local government WOFKEIS...........-2ssseseseerneeeeeeees 136.9} 139.0} 139.8) 140.5) 141.0) 143.1 144.6} 145.5} 145.9 3 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WW init CONAN WOIKOI Sans pscreavateesevassvaventsscheocostssrectusosvicsesssseus 136.2} 138.4) 139.3} 139.8} 140.2; 142.6; 144.0) 144.9) 145.3 3 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical.............::sscssesceseress 135.6 137.7; 138.5 138.8 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 3 3.7 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................{ 137.9) 140.4) 141.6| 142.6) 142.8; 144.5) 146.1 147.0} 147.2 at 3.1 
Administrative support, including Clerical.............s00{ 137.2 139.5 140.3 141.4 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 4 3.7 

BIUS=CONAK WOTKONS. 50sec. tvescescessosuneseresnssnoneecrcesessencecencysvneanl 135.2 136.8 137.8 138.8 139.5 140.9 142.5 143.7 144.2 3 3.4 

136.6] 139.0) 139.7) 140.0) 140.5} 143.2} 1445) 145.2) 145.5 2 3.6 

136.2| 138.7) 138.8) 139.6) 140.3) 142.6) 143.8; 145.2) 145.8 4 3.9 

| 138.0) 140.3) 140.7) 141.2) 142.0) 144.2} 145.8) 147.3) 147.9 4 4.2 

HOSP IANS cen scen<covsseacusvuvensecuacevonesscxeevusnurestaceccssenenneys 138.4; 140.7) 141.2) 141.7) 142.7) 144.8) 146.3) 147.9) 148.4 3 4.0 
Educational! servicesiscvcscccacscccsscces-eccssteeareeere shee ewer 136.5} 138.8} 139.6] 139.9} 140.3} 143.1 144.4, 145.0) 145.2 sit 3.5 
SCROONS rrevcasaxconsesutstvadivarsevsatansafitevadsavesteaasMacosortees teed 136.7} 139.1 139.9} 140.2} 140.6) 143.5) 144.7) 145.3) 145.5 it 3.5 
Elementary and SECONALY..........c.sesceceeseeesseeeerees 136.2} 138.8} 139.3) 139.6] 140.0) 142.9) 144.1 144.5) 144.7 ot 3.4 
Colleges and universities. .............scseseeeeeeseeteeeees 138.1 140.4) 141.5) 141.7) 142.1 144.8; 146.5) 147.4) 147.6 of 3.9 
Public administration? ........:cccccccccsssssescsssessssesssssesessessesseens 137.4} 138.9} 139.9} 140.8} 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 3 3.3 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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$ Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
a 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept | Dec. | Mar. | June |_ended ended 
June 2000 
= + 
Clulllan'workers eA errr rere on rk be ened 135.0 136.8 137.7 138.4 139.8 141.3 142.5 144.0 145.4 1.0 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 136.7| 138.8) 139.7} 140.1 141.6} 143.3) 144.6) 146.2} 147.6 1.0 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical... 136.6} 138.5} 139.4); 140.1 141.0} 142.6) 144.0) 1449} 146.4 1.0 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 138.3 140.5 140.3 141.6 143.8 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.9 9 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... 136.2} 137.5) 138.6) 140.0} 140.9) 142.3) 143.5) 145.5) 146.9 1.0 43 

Blue-collar workers seed 131.4] 132.6] 133.3] 134.5) 135.8]-~ 137.0] 137.9] 139.2} 140.6 1.0 3.5 

SOIVICE OCCUDGHONS ices nex tee vk rages ence een 134.5 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 7 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 133.3 134.4 135.2 136.3 137.4 138.6 139.7 141.3 143.0 TZ 41 
Manufacturing... 134.6 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 1.0 3.9 

Service-producing 135.7 137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 146.3 9 4.0 
Services...........-. 137.6] 139.6) 140.5} 141.5] 142.3) 144.1 145.5} 146.6) 147.9 9 3.9 

Health services. 136.5} 137.6) 137.6] 138.8] 139.7) 140.9} 142.5) 143.8) 145.3 1.0 4.0 
Hospitals. 135-4 136.4, 137.1 138.1 138.8; 140.1 141.6} 142.6) 143.8 8 3.6 
Educational services. 136.5| 139.1 140.0} 140.2) 140.6) 143.7} 144.7) 145.3) 145.6 2 3.6 
Public. Administration hts asec cece ee che cance aectagee oss eae 133.2 134.8 135.9 136.9 137.8 139.5 141.5 142.5 142.9 3 37 
INOMMAMUIACtN A Qtssarserreceeccescertareersreseeesreercetseavees pereecaees 135.1] 137.0] 137.8} 138.4| 139.9] 141.5] 142.6) 144.2) 145.5 8 4.0 
Private industry workers 136.6 137.4 138.1 139.7} 141.0} 142.2 143.9 145.4 1.0 41 
Excluding sales occupations.. 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 11 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WitO-CONMAN: WOLKOIS ioc scenecsontccnescwuccertatass-canuseavededsasssneasad 137.0 139.0 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 1.2 44 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS. ...........ccccceeeceeeeseesseeeeeseees 137.5 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 1.2 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........). 137.1 138.7| 139.7} 140.7; 141.8) 142.6) 144.1 145.1 147.3 1.5 3.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 138.7 140.9 140.5 141.9 144.3 146.4 147.6 149.2 150.7 1.0 4.4 
Sales occupationS..c.c.csscucavoasncasaeers| 152) 13861 14153)" 137,31" 140:5) 5 1424 143.3} 146.7} 147.9 8 6.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 136.7 137.9 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 146.0 147.5 1.0 4.3 
BiUe-Collar WORk@mSs: sce statedswvxsccctecds tsG-paccestacntrtratrersonez' 131.3) 132.4] 133:2) 134.3) 135.6) 136.8) 137.7) 139.1 140.5 1.0 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 131.2} 132.3) 133.0} 134.3) 135.6} 136.7] 137.5) 138.9} 140.6 12 3.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6 6 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 126.4 127.6 127.8 129.1 131.0 131.9 132.7 134.1 135.2 8 3.2 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 133.7 135.1 135.8 187.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 143.6 1.3 3.8 
Service OCCUPATIONS. .........-.essecccsseessssesstesesteesneeeseeeneeesee| 193.0] 134.4] 135.3] 136.7] 137.8} 138.0] 139.6} 141.0) 142.5 11 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 133.6) 135.2| 136.4 136.8] 138.2} 139.3) 140.4) 142.1) 143.7 14 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 133.2 134.3 135.2 136.3 137.3 138.5 139.7 141.3 143.0 i 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 132.5 133.6 134.4 135.5 136.6 137.8 138.9 140.5 142.1 ical 4.0 
White-collar occupations. 136.3] 137.4) 138.2; 139.4) 140.5} 141.7; 143.0] 145.0/ 146.8 nee 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 134.6} 135.7) 136.4; 137.8) 138.8) 140.1 141.3} 143.2} 144.9 y 2 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations 131.3] 132.3] 133.3) 134.3) 135.4] 136.6) 137.6) 139.0) 140.5 1.1 3.8 
Construction 128.1 128.5} 129.3) 130.7} 131.9) 133.0} 133.6) 136.0} 138.0 155) 4.6 
Manufacturing 134.6] 136.0] 136.8} 137.9] 139.0} 140.2} 141.5) 142.9) 144.4 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations... 136.8} 138.3) 139.0} 140.1 141.4] 142.7| 144.0} 145.8) 147.7 1.3 45 
Excluding sales occupations... 135.0} 136.3) 137.1 138.3} 139.6] 140.8} 142.0! 143.7) 145.6 1.3 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations..... 133.1 134.3} 135.3) 136.3} 137.2) 138.4) 139.7) 140.8) 142.0 9 3.5 
Durables..... 134.5} 135.9] 136.9} 137.9] 139.1 140.4} 141.8] 143.0) 144.7 1.2 4.0 
Nondurables...... 134.9] 136.0] 136.8]; 138.0} 138.7) 139.7} 140.9) 142.7) 143.9 8 3.7 
SGrViCO-PrOGUCING...., -cccsescecesosesavososursecssseosccasenasocevsesnastnaned 135.6} 137.6] 138.4) 138.9} 140.8) 142.1 143.3} 145.0) 146.5 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... 136.2; 137.9] 138.5} 139.8] 141.4] 142.6] 143.8] 145.3) 146.9 11 3.9 
White-collar occupations...........-. 137.0} 139.2) 140.1 140.3) 142.3) 143.8) 145.0) 146.9) 148.5 1.1 44 
Excluding sales occupations.... 138.4] 140.2) 140.7) 142.0) 143.7] 145.1 146.4; 147.8) 149.6 ibe 41 
Blue-collar occupations..... 131.1 132.4 132.9} 134.4) 135.9} 137.0] 137.8) 139.1 140.3 9 bd 
Service occupations...... 133.0] 134.2} 135.2) 136.7} 137.8) 138.0) 139.6) 141.1 142.5 1.0 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities. 132.8] 134.3} 135.1 135.4] 136.8) 137.5) 137.9} 138.5) 140.0 1.1 2.3 
Transportation 130.4 132.4 132.9 132.3 133.7 134.4 134.9 134.9 136.2 1.0 1.9 
Public utilities...... 135.7} 136.5] 137.8} 139.2} 140.6] 141.5} 141.8] 143.2; 144.9 lz 3.1 
Communications.. 135.8} 136.7) 138.0} 139.4) 141.1 141.9} 142.2} 143.4) 145.0 11 2.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.... 135.6 136.3 137.4 138.9 140.0 140.9 141.3 143.0 144.7 1.2 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade 134.6] 136.6] 137.0) 137.7) 139.6} 140.7) 142.0| 143.8) 145.5 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.... 135.6 137.6 138.2 139.5 141.1 141.8 143.3 145.2 146.8 a 4.0 
Wholesale trade. ..........-..:0 137.4 139.3) 141.3] 140.7} 142.3) 144.3) 146.5) 147.4) 149.4 1.4 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations 137.8 139.6 140.8 141.9 143.0 144.8 146.4 147.9 149.7 1.2 47 
FROG AG iaercren crochet nti anen 133.3] 135.2] 134.8) 136.2} 138.3] 138.9) 139.6} 142.1 143.5 1.0 3.8 
General merchandise stores. 131.5} 132.2 133.0 133.7} 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.8 138.5 5 3.1 
Food stores. 130.5] 131.7 130.5} 131.8] 132.8] 133.9) 134.9) 136.7) 139.5 2.0 5.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 134.8; 138.1 139.8] 137.2 142.4) 144.5} 145.2 148.7 149.5 0.5 5.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........c:csceeeeseeeeseeeenees 137.5| 139.7 139.6 141.0 144.8 147.5 148.0 150.2 151.5 9 4.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.|_ 143.2} 147.0 144.4, 146.1 154.5) 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 8 §.7 
INSU ANCE cers ceseexccerosyeess cexsyer atovectscnrssvaxescentvecstaneceusetrr res 134.8] 138.7] 138.5} 137.4| 139.8] 140.2) 141.5} 145.5) 146.6 8 4.9 
SOTVIGO Stat recceeecucsceeenere ces esoevenecaraceetenbeectenscssaeeeieaetny 138.3} 140.0] 140.8} 142.2} 143.2} 144.5} 146.0} 147.4) 149.1 A152 41 
BUSIROSS: SOTWICOS .secssnsrsescnsescentecsesvacs chomesevacasanatdacnnuns 139.2} 141.8) 144.1 145.4} 146.3) 148.5) 149.8} 152.0) 154.1 1.4 5.3 
Health services...... ..| 186.5] 1837.5] 137.4] 138.7] 139.6] 140.6} 142.2} 143.5) 145.3 1.3 41 
Hospitals............. ..| 184.7] 135.8) 136.5} 137.6] 138.3] 139.3) 140.9) 141.8) 143.3 7a | 3.6 
Educational services... | 189.6] 142.8; 143.5] 143.9] 144.2) 147.5} 148.2! 148.9) 149.6 5 3.7 
Colleges and UNiVErSitieS............ccscccceeeseseereeseeeeeseeens 139.7} 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 144.4; 147.2 147.9 148.9 149.4 3 3.5 
NORMADULACTUNING:ccccreracceutarseescuccecsassccsnexevarttearsetrcessenset 134.7) 136.5) 137.4| 137.9} 139.7} 141.0) 142.1 143.9} 145.5 1.1 4.2 
White-collar workers........... 136.8] 138.9) 139.8) 140.1 142.0} 143.5) 144.7| 146.5) 148.2 1.2 44 
Excluding sales occupations.. 138.1 139.8} 140.3} 141.6) 143.2 144.6} 145.9 147.4, 149.1 1.2 41 
Blue-collar occupations.......... wv) 829.5) 130:5| 131.1 132.4) 134.0) 135.1 135.8} 137.4) 138.9 1.1 3.7 
SOMVICETOCCUDAONS syeeee ee ccevetenessvecnstseneescaeenin| | BOLO Loa 135.1 136.5} 137.7} 137.9} 139.5} 140.9] 142.4 1A 3.4 
State and local government WOrkeIS............222:22seeeeesereeee 135.4 137.6} 138.5} 139.0) 139.6) 142.2) 143.5) 144.3) 144.7 m! 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Whilte-collar/ WOr@rssccccsenctcncqsvessresenesoacvnenedoscrvecensstearcesaben 135.2} 137.6] 138.5) 138.9) 139.3) 142.1 143.4) 144.1 144.5 3 3.7 
Professiona! specialty and technical..........:.:cscesesseceeesees 135.6] 137.9) 138.7) 138.9]; 139.4) 142.5) 143.6) 144.3) 144.7 3 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. «| 135.6) 138.0} 139.3) 140.1 140.5} 142.7; 144.3) 144.9) 145.1 ‘it 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical....... ant 133.3 135.4) 136.5} 137.4) 137.5} 139.6 141.7 142.4 143.0 4 4.0 

BiG -COllal WOMKENS vs cccsacesctezacescvaecepvecv¥ecdet onstechetesefitviewvacsa 133:5} 135.1 136.0} 136.9} 137.6) 139.4| 140.7) 141.5} 142.1 4 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 
SONVIC@S xrecrer ctevaveacetensevesovaeveves cdpatesecsessshaassesscrsttepaesten 135.9} 138.4) 139.2) 139.5) 139.9) 142.9] 144.0} 144.6) 144.9 2 3.6 
Services excluding SChOOIS”.......-..-siss:sssecsseeueein 135.5} 137.8} 138.2} 139.0) 139.6] 142.1] 143.2} 144.3) 144.8 3 3.7 
Health SOrVviGessi: v.ccsvercoscstevact-csvazasvesduvvesuateicteteib -oisa 136.5} 138.7} 139.2} 139.7) 140.4) 142.8) 144.2) 145.3) 145.7 3 3.8 
HOS pital Sos, os -ctecceceepcnucte tie teceanwocds ctezccsaccvtnptenereenans 136.5} 138.6} 139.1 139.7} 140.6) 142.8) 144.1 145.3) 145.6 2 3.6 
EGucCationall SOmnVICES iarcccceceeoscecsseosunnneneereacnccscrvrcerenvasn ead 135.8} 138.4; 139.3} 139.5) 139.8) 142.9] 144.0} 144.5) 1448 Pr. 3.6 
SCHOO Sie raacerrest recs ates uses -votercvorstassatusointadancissasnatiera 136.0} 138.5} 139.5) 139.6] 140.0) 143.1 144.2} 144.7) 144.9 A 3.5 
Elementary and S€CONALY.........cesssceceseecssesesesereess 136.1 138.7} 139.3} 139.5} 139.9} 143.1 144.1 144.5) 144.6 P| 3.4 
Colleges and universities...........cccceseeseseseeseeeeeeeeee 135.5] 137.7) 139.6] 139.6] 139.8 142.6 144.4 144.9 145.6 5 41 
. ven q 4 
Public administration ......---ssessessseeeeeeeeeseersessnnnnnenteetes 133.2} 134.8] 135.9} 136.9] 137.8] 139.5] 141.5) 142.5] 142.9 3 3.7 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
ee 
1998 


1999 2000 Percent change 
pon 3 12 
eries months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June. ended ended 
| hie June 2000 
Private industry workers. 143.7| 144.5} 145.2} 145.8) 147.3] 148.6] 150.2) 153.8] 155.7 12) 5.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WHItE=COMNEN WOTKGP9 coiecrassustecccedcsacsnonssusirotearazesvssvsseutncavssnee 145.6} 146.6} 147.4) 147.9) 149.4) 151.0! 152.5} 156.3/ 158.5 1.4 6.1 
BluiG-Collar WOMKGIS ics reenspailtiisctavarturontinic agaiatissisenvenniael 140.4; 141.0} 141.6] 142.2) 143.6] 144.8] 146.2) 150.0! 151.6 Ait 5.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing puniainwagen bau Wve ui tasintinnsnvy shi sunkatrnss nwien eased Rianaca 142.5 143.0 143.2 144.3 145.2 146.3 148.2 152.3 154.2 1.2 6.2 
Service-producing s-| 143.8) 144.9) 145.7] 146.1] 147.9) 149.4) 150.7| 154.0/ 156.0 1.3 5.5 
Manufacturing... Rieusaet Rnraaeaccarevnnccccexnauttene iamieriaunte REA COR 142.4) 142.6] 142.7} 143.6} 144.5) 145.7} 147.8] 152.3] 153.9 5 | 6.5 
NOMMMANULE CHITIN tasscceviatisscrnssecteeatsmuexctrscimntvaneba er atest 143.9} 145.0} 145.8} 146.3} 148.0} 149.4] 150.7] 154.0] 156.1 1.4 55 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


A 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2000 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WMO So sv ccexacewesceceisucsvavanuacsrecusotetetiecesetnes ckacecusubessaevasurescenseseusve 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.9 
GOOGS-PrOGUCING 5 saccacsicseccsnss-sescadenonsectstaccsueescnvesesasconesossercacs 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 1.0 4.8 
SOMLVICE-PIOGUCING: =. stecseccsssscsecesdasssosacnectvasessascdadsasscenssvaastee 136.2 138.0 138.5} 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4) 142.5} 143.9 1.0 3.0 
Manttlacturing ss... cece. ceecascoectcacsanscestassereconsasusasetosisneccuncunssad 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 6 §.3 
Nonmanufacturing............. Bec Reewasaenipaacsencne mets eck cost ccvancracetsan 135.3 136.9 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 ae 3.0 

WNONIMNINOND oc creeci st centage ete Oacarai ne peacteaesesnantvedanvaeasterannciesecessennee 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 1.2 4.6 
GOOGS-PrOdUchgeicacsrcces nc ccteenerccatencacet scarcacuesestesaveneearceteeesars 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 1.2 48 
SEMVICO-DLOGUCIG sor sccc-cssctecrcceceeteessceacchceastenetvtanescosatensererss 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 11 4.6 
Manufacturing nivsvrececncseressconcascosscacensocs-esceventueeccusbasscsttseoast 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 Ae 4.6 
NOM MANU fACUININ Gis, << ccssonerercusscercsenssrcscscvscunacchacverseresasecesse 137.5 139.1 140.0| 140.6) 142.4) 143.8 145.1 147.4) 149.1 1.2 47 

Workers, by region’ 
137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 9 4.3 
136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 1.2 4.3 
139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 gier'4 49 
136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 1.2 4.7 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 1.2 4.6 
QUOT AT OAS se secesensvecscaces snc vanttodecsscasbsncuanbecnrenvscaveveuscnuasanaseananee | 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 12 4.2 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Oi ateseverereerutcctccs. ch cstencnstrebeeaccapernaccnmasrrecrsvsccsancdenoscnveaceseectres 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 9 2.8 
KGOOGS-DTOGUCINGseccnteehneccncncrssecaussraascennsss>seccarserrincaspasata=saaa 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 9 3.4 
SOMVICS-PNOGUCING! ops. .anscennsencsacreesseancosnctibaseseucbenecsecdskenecchs 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 9 2.3 
Manufacturing........ 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 6 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing. ..........ccccccesccceeseseeeeeeeees 7 endieen 1 50.6 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 1.0 2.4 

INGMEEIMNOR apaccrenneenn ceseeetceratsen coaatehussansetuunahaaeccsveasucuedncnnsesssnepess 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 1.1 4.3 
GOOdS-PIOGUGING.....0:5.cciscccscnsssscesusdsonsaenasecnasnassnstaserorvenssuss 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 1.3 4.3 
Service-producing 135.9 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing........ 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 1.2 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 14 4.3 

Workers, by region’ 

POT UNAS Go cace cates ce be cencascnomessecanes< oven tenasasasn-badanacentanetaansiipsesces==s 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 1.0 4.0 

SOU ecspercenssccsuecssdtondoscssays Saasunecuaneannapenssceetmccnasstsssankdusnsunecace 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 Ve 3.7 

Midwest (formerly North Central)...........:cecscssescssesenseeceeeresred 136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 5 rd 4.3 

WY GSEs seecaa ce cnccecencena vase reaiasaraaeuetdepn¥ornaecevensctntcttunsbebulssaaxtkeaness 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 Bu 4.4 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.... 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 11 41 
Other areas 133.4 134.7 136.0 1ST 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 1.1 3.8 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 


For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


. Item | 1980 1982 | 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
i iw 
Scope of survey (iN O00'S)............ccseeceeseeereteeeeeees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WithiONNSUFANCO reer crvrsens cen eraisessrscservenczeooncee« 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan............ccceeeeeeeeeee eee eeeee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PPSted RATICR NENT sees een en sear oe cece eeenec eee 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a a 
Average Minutes per Day..........ccccsssereerereteeeeees - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 Pw pa 
PAIGOSUIMN vito ccea.cetemccnernenesc cies asceetemet cca is 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 a = 
Average minutes per day.............:cccseeeeeeeeee eens - 20) 26 26 26 26 28 26 pal y 
Paid funeral leave - - = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUIFENCE............ecseeeeeeeeeees - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
FPAIG NONGAYS sa cestents «ces vacvecniaecev-eucorcgimerscorat 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVETAYO UAYS PEF YOUU... 0... ceececseeseeseereeeeceee eens 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
PSIG POFSOMAN IGANG. ccm neossscancaceacvesdexecaasscesrasuus 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average GayS Per YOal..........eccceeeeeeeeeeneseerensees - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
PAID WACAUONS Hay sceatssccwacs<tesnncvvntan. tras ha waceesy chad 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sicklloavou ec tnnee en carcass es 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. ates - - - = 33 37 37 60 mi a 
Unpaid paternity leave..............cccceeeeeeeeeseeeereees - - = - 16 18 26 53 os 4s 
ANDI FAMMY, IGANG. 7-2. dan cancensnnseincncvenvecesnernee a = a ha Z| i 2, = 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........2.2...::00eeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMO ROANNCAlO tie. nxcerercacssscecistes sets cxmnseeceeiten - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. ............c:ccsceeeeeereeeeed 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicaliexarieeccce etna eee ete ease = = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
ee PUSS CL ED Re RAB Bee oP nAr GacePee arene re SER ree 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution. ...............:c:eeeeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage : 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVETAYS IIOTIIMY COMUMDUUONL. .. 2... eee e cece reer cree ree mY =a $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $1 07.42 $1 18.33 $1 30.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................06006 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
JNSULANCOsvee neds raveor exc. nxrossioreasetecxscderh CoN wes See 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits............:ccccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeed - - - 10 8 7 6 5 Fi 6 
Retiree protection available...............ccceeeeeeeeee eee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
IISUNANCO | OIANIS: 2 -20.<<-~csevinseteaiinenastanwanten cues cue 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 ~ i 
Participants in short-term disability plans ' = = a 2) pa bs wl o 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................. PP 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.............ccc0000- +| 53 52 54 &7 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AITANGOMOMS. «csccercnsenacscccssrncessoneveusssusstsenssarserses - ~ = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plas. ..........cccccsceeessetsesseeseseanees - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * or - = ed 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans... a - 5 z 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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Its at less than full pay. 

Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a a ace eR 


hon Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
IL J 
Scope of survey (in O00's)................s0scsssseseseseres 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PAN ONC URMN NG a5 wc ce tee onto sete eacites cn sanenraniense ac 8 ) - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day.........-...cscsccssscstsnesees 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time 48 49 - = 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays............. 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave....... ft 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
(AVGlaGe days! PeP VON. -k-nnsexedeupnsesesvenececees ue 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27, 2.9 2.9 3.0 
BAND VACORIONG 5: «sosss aver acntsces nn setatncasssersseoxssd 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leave 2 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave...............ccseceeeee be 17 18 = - 57 $1 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave............... os 8 if - = 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave: cc ssevesescecnaccsec-tecnervevvesaxs - - 47 48 - = = 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.......................6 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home NealtttiCare sess. cacencsossseaccssraxsenaancenunesbnr cues 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 
Physical exam 26 28 = = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self COVOTAQE 6s cvccisccccrecsessnncten 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution... $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family COVOLAGO! cent ccsnoes acess acre cnecen/ocaoanaxes th 67 73 76 i= 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.................:::008 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.............--....0606 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUFANCE.........00000ereeee 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.. 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISRANCOG PLANS <.-coenots ensmcreven comnsearcuatanies 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
IMSUPANCE DIAN eanecatanene sccsernencttar oem ewene meen ae eee 6 26 26 ia 14 21 22 Zi 
Participants in short-term disability plans ?.............. a e = 29 zs ms 4 vs 
Retirement plans 
Participants in Getined benef pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to Age 65.........ceseeseeeeees 54 50 = 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available...............:..::eceeeseeeee 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............--- 4 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.. 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AUT ANGOMONS meee acecaccroh sides supceuesnsocemsacsccativeracesdas 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.... 1 2 4 5 5]. 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts ° 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans . 7 = = = ee 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
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sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

$ Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 


* flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE; Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure = 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
=r T ay = 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period............cssseceseeceeees 34 17 2 3 2 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 6 
In effect during Period...........seseseseee! 34 21 4 6 6 6 3 5 Z 2 1 1 2 4 7 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 387 73 19.0 9.6 2.2 UKs 11.0 19.1 0 2.0 0 0 17.0 5.7 26.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 387 80 23.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 20.0 25.7 29.7 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)..........00sese 5,116 1,995); 272.4) 314.8 309.4; 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0 298.0 327.6 272.2 
Percent of estimated working time '.... 02 01 01 01 01 01 (*) 01 () (*) (*) (*) 01 01 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


° = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SY 


cones Annual average 1 999 2000 7 
1998 | 1999 | Sept. | Oct Nov. _| Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX Wi 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
163.0 166.6} 167.9) 168.2} 1683] 168.3] 168.7] 169.7} 171.1] 171.2] 171.3] 172.3] 172.6] 172.8] 173.7 
488.3 499.0| 502.9] 503.9} 504.1] 504.1] 505.5) 508.4) 5125] 512.9} 513.3] 516.1} 517.2| 517.6] 520.3 
161.1 164.6] 165.1] 165.5} 165.7] 165.9) 166.6] 166.8; 167.1) 167.2} 167.8) 167.9| 168.7| 169.2| 169.4 
60.7 164.1} 164.6} 165.1} 165.2} 165.4] 166.1] 166.3] 166.5] 166.6] 167.3) 167.3] 168.1] 168.7| 168.9 
Food at home 161.1 164.2} 164.5} 165.1] 165.1] 165.4] 166.3] 166.3; 166.4 1665| 167.5) 167.3| 168.3] 168.9] 169.0 
Cereals and bakery products... 81.1 185.0} 185.2} 185.2} 184.8} 185.9} 185.6} 186.0] 186.1] 187.2; 188.6] 187.7] 189.6] 189.9] 188.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 47.3 147.9) 149.2} 149.2} 150.5} 149.8] 150.2} 151.3) 152.4 152.9] 153.9) 154.9] 155.8] 156.8] 156.9 
Dairy and related products’ ..........:cccccscsseeeeeee 50.8 159.6] 158.7} 164.1] 164.6} 162.1] 160.4) 160.9] 159.1] 160.6] 159.6] 159.5] 160.5} 161.0] 161.6 
Fruits and vegetables. ..........ssecsecsssssessseeseesseenne 98.2 203.1} 202.6] 202.2! 201.2} 204.5) 208.4) 203.0] 201.7] 201.6] 204.3] 199.9] 201.0} 2025] 204.6 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
MALO S a soos tect aeatnsaccteeiasescacntasstbeicesass 33.0 134.3] 134.2} 134.6] 133.9} 134.7] 137.:| 138.4] 138.5] 137.6] 137.3] 137.5] 138.5] 138.2} 138.0 
Other foods at home... 150.8 153.5] 153.9] 153.7} 153.0] 153.3] 154.3} 154.4] 155.1] 154.0] 155.4] 156.2} 156.6] 156.9] 156.7 
Sugar and sweets 150.2 152.3] 153.5} 153.3] 152.1] 152.3] 154.8} 154.4) 154.6] 152.4 153.7] 154.0] 154.1] 154.6] 154.6 
Fats and oils... 146.9 148.3] 148.5} 149.0] 145.3] 145.1] 147.0] 145.6] 145.9] 144.8] 147.0] 146.6) 148.1] 148.9] 148.7 
Other foods.. 65.5 168.9} 169.2} 168.7} 169.0] 169.4 169.8} 170.5} 171.6} 170.7} 172.1) 173.4) 173.5) 173.7] 173.4 
Other miscellaneous foods" 102.6 104.9} 105.3] 104.3) 103.9} 105.7} 104.3] 106.4 107.0] 105.2} 106.4) 108.4] 108.8] 109.5] 107.7 
Food away from home! 161.1 165.1} 165.8} 166.2} 166.5} 166.8] 167.2} 167.6] 167.9| 168.1; 168.3} 168.6] 169.1| 169.5} 170.0 
Other food away from home” 01.6 105.2} 106.4] 106.8} 106.9} 106.9] 107.5} 107.9} 107.9] 108.0] 108.1] 108.1] 108.7| 109.3] 110.0 
Alcoholic beverages... 165.7 169.7} 170.7| 170.5] 171.2} 171.8] 172.4] 173.0] 173.5} 173.6] 173.8) 174.4] 175.2] 175.6] 175.5 
Housing 60.4 163.9} 165.2} 165.0] 164.9] 164.8] 165.8} 166.9] 167.6] 167.6] 167.8} 169.4; 170.4| 170.7] 171.4 
Shelter 82.1 187.3} 188.3} 188.5} 188.6] 188.6] 189.8} 190.7} 191.8] 191.8] 192.0} 192.9] 193.7| 194.3] 194.6 
Rent of primary residence............s-sseeseesessees 172.1 177.5| 178.4] 178.8} 179.8} 180.3} 180.8} 181.2/ 181.7} 181.9} 182.3} 182.8} 183.5] 184.2) 185.3 
Lodging away from home : 09.0 112.3] 113.8} 113.1] 108.5} 105.8} 111.3} 115.1] 120.9] 119.4] 117.5} 120.5] 122.8] 123.0) 118.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.8 192.9} 193.9] 194.2] 194.9] 195.2} 195.7/ 196.1; 196.4] 196.8} 197.2} 197.7} 198.2] 198.8] 199.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance’. 99.8 101.3} 102.3} 102.2} 102.1} 102.2} 102.4] 102.4] 102.6] 103.1] 103.8} 103.9} 104.2] 104.0] 104.2 
Fuels and utilities. 128.5 128.8| 132.7] 130.3} 130.0] 129.6} 129.9] 132.9] 131.8] 131.7| 132.4] 138.9} 141.3] 140.9] 143.8 
113.7 113.5] 117.6} 115.0] 114.6] 114.1] 114.3] 117.6) 116.3] 116.1] 116.8] 124.0] 126.5} 125.9] 129.1 
90.0 91.4 93.9 97.6} 100.7| 106.3} 114.4] 147.2} 130.1] 123.7} 121.6] 120.9} 120.8] 120.8] 133.7 
121.2 120.9} 125.3} 122.0] 121.4] 120.3) 119.8] 120.6] 120.7| 121.0] 122.0] 130.2} 133.0] 132.4) 134.8 
126.6 26.7| 127.0/ 126.6] 126.4] 126.4 127.0/ 127.2) 127.9] 128.2] 128.1] 128.1] 128.6] 128.6] 129.0 
133.0 131.3] 131.8} 134.6] 133.6] 130.1] 126.8] 129.2] 132.5] 133.3] 132.2} 128.3} 124.5} 125.3] 130.4 
Men's and boys' apparel. ‘ 131.8 31.1] 130.5] 134.0] 133.2] 131.5] 129.2! 130.0] 131.5} 131.6] 132.6] 129.4] 126.4) 126.8} 129.1 
Women's and girls' apparel............-s0sssssesse0 126.0 23.3} 125.4 128.4] 126.6] 121.8] 116.0! 120.0! 125.9) 126.7} 124.4) 119.2] 113.9] 115.6] 124.2 
Infants' and toddlers! apparel’... 126.1 29.0} 129.9] 132.4 132.6] 133.0! 133.3) 133.1] 133.9] 132.3] 131.7] 130.5] 128.1] 126.7} 127.4 
Footwear... 128.0 25.7} 124.7] 126.1] 126.4| 123.7| 121.6] 122.1) 124.7) 126.7) 126.1] 123.9] 120.3) 120.7} 124.9 
Transportation 141.6 144.4) 146.5} 147.3] 147.6] 148.3] 148.3) 149.7) 153.4) 152.9) 153.1] 155.7} 155.0] 153.2] 154.7 
Private transportation.........csscssesesseecsessnccsessnsens 137.9 140.5] 142.9] 143.3] 143.6] 144.4] 144.4) 145.6] 149.2} 148.7| 148.8] 151.4) 150.6] 148.6) 150.4 
New and used motor vehicles’. 100.1 00.1} 100.1] 100.5] 100.9) 101.1) 100.8) 100.3} 100.4; 100.8} 101.0} 100.8} 100.6) 100.4} 100.4 
New vehicles...... 143.4 42.9} 141.6] 142.3] 143.1] 143.6] 143.3] 143.0] 143.3] 143.5] 143.3] 142.9] 1425] 141.9] 141.4 
Used cars and trucks 150.6 52.0} 155.7| 156.4| 156.1] 155.0] 153.9] 153.0] 153.0] 154.0] 155.4] 155.7] 155.3) 155.2} 156.2 
Motor fuel 92.2 00.7} 110.3) 110.0} 109.3) 112.2} 112.6) 118.1] 131.7] 128.7] 1283) 139.0] 136.1] 128.4] 135.2 
Gasoline (all types)... 91.6 100.1} 109.7} 109.4] 108.7} 111.5} 111.9} 117.3] 130.9] 127.9] 127.6] 138.3) 135.4] 127.7] 134.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 101.1 100.5} 100.6) 100.5) 101.2) 100.8) 100.8) 100.9) 101.4) 101.0) 101.1] 101.2} 101.5} 101.6) 101.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 167.1 171.9} 172.8} 173.2} 173.6] 173.8} 174.6] 175.2} 175.7] 175.9] 176.3} 176.8) 177.2| 178.2| 178.7 
Public transportation 190.3 197.7} 194.7} 201.5} 202.2} 201.2} 199.5} 204.2} 209.8] 209.2} 210.4 212.6) 213.7| 215.7} 213.0 
Medical Caroler cs ccnensecaiiecstaketos asserts 242.1 250.6] 252.3) 252.8] 253.3} 254.2| 255.5] 257.0] 258.1] 258.8) 259.4] 260.5) 261.4] 262.6} 263.1 
Medical care commodities... 221.8} 230.7| 233.1) 233.2) 233.7| 234.6) 235.2) 235.5) 236.3) 237.0] 237.5} 238.2} 238.6) 239.2) 239.4 
Medical care services 246.8! 255.1} 256.6} 257.1] 257.7| 258.5] 260.1] 262.0) 263.2} 263.9] 264.4] 265.6) 266.7} 268.0] 268.7 
Professional services............ 222.2 229.2| 230.4 230.9] 231.4 231.7} 233.1] 234.9] 236.1] 236.6) 237.1] 237.9] 238.3] 238.9] 239.3 
Hospital and related services... 287.5| 299.5] 302.1] 302.9) 303.9) 306.3) 308.4) 310.5) 311.5) 312.7) 313.5) 315.6] 318.1] 321.3! 322.5 
Recreation” 101.1 102.1] 101.7} 101.8} 101.9} 102.0} 102.3} 102.5} 102.9} 102.9} 103.1] 103.4/ 103.7) 103.9} 103.8 
Video and audio =... 101.1 100.7} 100.1; 100.1) 100.1] 100.1} 100.5} 100.8] 100.9] 100.3) 101.3} 101.5} 101.3) 101.6} 101.5 
Education and communication=. 100.3 101.2] 101.9} 102.1] 102.2} 102.3} 102.7] 102.2} 102.0} 101.8] 101.8; 101.5] 102.0} 102.8] 102.9 
Education* 102.1 107.0} 109.4 109.6] 109.3] 109.3) 110.2} 110.6] 110.6] 110.7} 110.9) 111.5) 111.8) 113.0) 114.9 
Educational books and supplies.... 250.8 261.7| 267.0) 269.0] 255.7} 256.0] 273.9] 278.3] 276.9] 276.7; 276.8; 277.5} 278.1) 280.2) 284.8 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 294.2 308.4] 315.3] 315.9] 316.3] 316.3] 317.3) 318.0] 3183] 318.7] 319.2} 320.9) 321.7} 325.4) 330.8 
COMMMUNIGHHON eee Re hee, 98.7 96.0 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 93.3 93.7 92.1 
Information and information processing '..... 98.5 95.5) 94.7; 94.7| 95.3] 95.4) 95.5) 94.1 93.6] 93.1 93.0] 91.8} 92.5] 93.0} 91.3 
Telephone services ”?.......scs:s:sssssssevseenssee 100.7 100.1 99.6 99.8] 100.6] 100.7) 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 97.0 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services '"*...........--- 39.9 30.5 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 25.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’. 78.2 535 50.9 49.7 48.2 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 38.9 
Other goods and services. mal eye 258.3) 257.6] 262.6) 263.2} 263.0| 263.0/ 264.7| 266.7) 268.0/ 271.9} 270.2) 269.6) 272.2| 274.7 
Tobacco and smoking Products......ccsee- 274.8] 355.8] 350.1] 373.8] 373.3] 369.8) 369.1] 375.1] 383.0| 27.3) 404.4] 393.5) 388.5) 400.7) 408.0 
Personal care’ 156.7 161.1] 161.4] 161.8] 162.4; 162.8] 162.9) 163.4] 163.8} 164.3} 164.8/ 165.1) 165.4| 165.7| 166.6 
Personal care products’... 148.3 151.8] 152.3] 153.0] 153.4 153.3] 152.5) 152.8] 152.6/ 153.5} 153.4/ 153.0} 153.6) 153.7| 154.3 
Personal care services’ 166.0 171.4| 171.9] 172.1] 172.9] 173.9] 174.3] 174.9] 175.6] 176.2} 176.2] 177.3] 177.9] 178.2| 179.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 ual 2000 
kas ae 1998 | 1999 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Miscellaneous personal Serie | 234.7 243.0 244.6 245.6 246.0 246.6) 247.6 248.9 249.4 250.9 251 ae 252.0] 252.9 253.6 254.0 
Commodity and service group: 
GOMTMOCRIOS accor exces ca resectsosntadacsreonvcacancranqsansee=dup 4 141.9 144.4 145.8 146.4 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 149.2 149.7 149.3 148.6 150.3 


161.1 164.6) 165.1 165.5} 165.7} 165.9] 166.6) 166.8) 167.1 167.2) 167.8} 167.9] 169.4) 169.2 169.4 
130.5 132.5} 134.3! 134.9} 134.6) 134.4 134.0 135.7 138.4; 138.4) 138.0 138.6} 137.7) 136.4) 138.8 
132.6 137.5| 141.0] 141.9] 141.3] 140.9] 140.5 143.9] 1485) 1485} 147.6) 149.1 147.5 145.6) 149.8 


Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 


DAI GN Sects secesenrteees cats cots oontinnvanrensncreresecd 133.0 131.3) 131.8} 134.6} 133.6) 130.1 126.8| 129.2} 132.5) 133.3} 132.2) 128.3] 124.5) 125.3} 130.4 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 124.8 
ANIC AO PANE ecseerecvesccorcsnnstnvoinerretaarenesses cons 137.4 146.0] 151.2) 151.2} 150.7} 152.1 153.1 157.2} 162.7) 162.3] 161.5} 165.8} 165.4/ 162.0} 197.2 


Durables.. 127.6 126.0] 125.7| 125.9) 126.0] 125.9] 125.7} 125.3] 125.6] 125.6) 125.8) 125.4) 125.2) 1247| 1248 
Services... 184.2 188.8} 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5} 191.4) 192.2) 193.1 193.3} 193.6) 195.0} 196.1 197.0} 197.2 


Rent of shelter? Nees! i 189.6 195.0 196.1 196.3 196.3 196.3 197.6 198.5 199.7 199.8 199.9 200.8 201.7 202.7 202.6 
Transporatation services.. 187.9 190.7 189.9 191.9 192.7 192.8 193.0 193.7 195.0 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.5 197.4 197.2 
Other services 216.9 223.1 224.5 225.1 226.0 226.5 227.4 227.4 227.8 228.0 228.4 228.7 229.9 231.3 231.5 
Special indexes: 


163.4 167.0] 168.5 168.8}; 168.8} 168.8/ 169.2} 170.3) 171.9] 172.0 172.1 173.2 173.5 173.5| 174.6 
157.2 160.2 161.6} 162.0) 162.1 162.1 162.3 163.3 164.8} 164.9) 165.1 166.0 166.2 166.0 167.4 
158.6 162.0) 163.2) 163.6) 163.6] 163.6) 164.0 164.9} 166.3) 166.4) 166.5) 167.5 167.8} 167.9) 168.8 
132.0 134.0} 135.8} 136.3) 136.1 135.9] 135.6} 137.2 139.9) 139.9) 139.4 140.1 139.2! 138.0} 140.3 
134.6 139.4] 142.8) 143.7) 143.1 142.8} 142.4) 145.7) 150.1 150.1 149.3 150.7; 149.3) 147.5) 151.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 139.2 147.5) 152.3) 152.3) 151.9) 153.2 154.2) 158.0 163.0) 162.7 161.9) 166.0) 165.7) 162.6) 166.2 
Nondurables... 146.9 151.2} 153.2} 154.0} 153.7} 153.6) 153.7; 155.6) 158.1 158.2 158.0 158.8) 158.4 157.6} 160.0 


Servicesiless rentiorshelter’ 191.8] 195.8] 197.3] 197.4] 197.9) 198.0 1986] 199.2} 199.9] 200.2| 200.9} 202.9] 204.2} 205.0) 205.7 
Services less medical care services.. 178.4]  182.7| 183.9] 184.1] 184.3] 184.3] 185.1] 185.8| 186.7] 186.9] 187.2) 188.6] 189.6] 1905] 190.7 
Energy..... 102.9] 1066| 113.2} 111.6] 111.2} 112.2] 1125] 116.7] 122.2! 120.7} 121.0) 129.6] 129.7] 125.9] 130.6 
All items less energy. 170.9] 174.4] 175.1] 175.7] 175.8] 175.7| 176.2| 176.8| 177.7| 178.0] 178.1) 1782) 178.5) 179.1) 179.6 
All items less food and energy 173.4  177.0| 177.7; 1783] 178.4] 178.2| 178.7; 179.4 180.4) 180.7| 180.8} 180.8] 181.1] 181.7) 1823 
Commodities less food and eneray.. .| 143.2) 144.1] 144.6] 145.3] 145.0] 144.2] 143.6] 144.2} 145.3! 145.9] 145.5) 1445] 143.8) 143.7) 145.1 
Energy COMMOGIICS....ssssssvssssseceeessssseceeeeee 92.1] 100.0} 109.1] 109.1] 108.7; 111.8] 112.8] 120.6] 131.7] 128.4] 127.9| 137.6] 135.0] 127.9) 135.2 
Services less @N€rgy.......s.ssscssssssssssesseseeseees 190.6] 195.7; 196.6] 197.2| 197.5] 197.7| 198.7) 1995] 200.5} 200.7/ 200.9} 201.6, 202.5] 203.5; 203.5 


All items less food..... 
All items less shetter..... 
All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 


CONSUMER PRICE iNDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | 
All items. 159.7 163.2] 164.7| 165.0} 165.1 165.1 165.5} 166.4) 167.8; 167.9| 168.1 169.1 169.3; 169.3) 170.4 
All items (1967 = 100). 475.6 486.2} 490.5} 491.5) 491.7) 491.8) 492.9) 495.6) 499.7) 500.1 500.7; 503.8; 504.4; 504.2) 507.6 


FOOGIARGIDOVELAGES: ssa ieriececaressenisserasassxurrazasarnsas 160.4 163.8 164.3 164.7 164.9 165.2 165.9 166.1 166.4 166.5 167.2 167.3 168.0 168.6 168.8 
FOO eee rere, vcdens stare rates oes noire desea ns eS 160.0 163.4 163.9 164.4 164.5 164.7 165.4) 165.6 165.9 166.0 166.7 166.8 167.6 189.9 168.3 
Food at home 160.0 163.0 163.5 164.0 164.0 164.2 165.1 165.1 165.3 165.4; 166.4 166.3 167.3 156.8 168.1 


Cereals and bakery products... _ 180.9 184.7) 185.0 185.0 184.5 185.7 185.5 185.8 185.9} 186.9] 188.4 187.3 189.2 161.0 188.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS.........ceereeeeed 147.0 147.6} 148.9 148.8) 150.1 149.4 149.8 150.8 152.0 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.4 202.5 156.6 


150.4 159.4) 158.4) 164.0) 164.6) 161.9} 159.9 160.4; 158.7; 160.2) 159.3 159.4 160.5 138.2 161.6 
197.0 201.8) 201.6) 201.0 199.8) 202.8} 207.0} 201.7) 200.5) 200.5; 203.1 198.9; 200.0; 201.5} 203.6 


Dairy and related products’ a 
Fruits and vegetables 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials..... 4 131.8 133.2 133.0 133.4 132.7 133.5 136.0 137.6 137.8 136.7 136.4 136.7 137.5 137.4 137.1 
Other foods at home. 150.2 152.8 153.3 152.9 152.3 152.7 153.7 153.8 154.5 153.4 154.9 155.6 156.0 156.2 156.1 
Sugar and sweets.. 150.1 152.2) 153.3) 153.2} 152.0} 152.3 154.8} 154.3) 154.5) 152.3; 153.6) 153.9) 154.2) 154.4) 154.4 
Fats and oils # 146.5 147.9 148.1 148.6 144.9 144.7 146.8 145.2 145.7 144.5 146.9 146.4 147.9 148.6 148.5 
HTOE OOO sna castiwncacssscrsunisevcrnceens sivessavevec ova 165.4 168.8 169.2 168.5 168.8 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6 170.7 172.2 173.4 172.5 173.6 173.5 
Other miscellaneous foods!” ...cccscccccscssse- 102.6 104.6} 105.1 103.8) 103.4) 105.2 103.9} 106.2 106.7; 104.7) 106.1 108.0; 108.4) 109.0} 107.5 
Food away from home! 161.1 165.0] 165.8) 166.1 166.5 166.8}; 167.1 167.6; 167.9} 168.1 168.3) 168.6) 169.1 169.5} 170.0 
Other food away from home" 101.6 105.1 106.2} 106.6} 106.8) 106.9} 107.4; 107.8} 107.8; 108.3) 108.5 108.4; 108.8} 109.6; 110.4 
Alcoholic beverages.... 164.6 168.8} 169.8) 169.5) 170.4; 171.0] 171.6) 172.2) 172.8) 172.9) 172.9} 173.6) 174.4| 174.7| 1744 


2 


Housing..... 156.7 160.0 161.3 161.0 161.1 161.1 161.8 162.7 163.2 163.3 163.6 165.2 166.1 166.6 167.3 
Shelter... 176.6 181.6) 182.6) 182.8) 183.1) 183.3) 184.1) 184.8) 185.6) 185.8} 186.1; 186.8] 187.5} 188.4] 188.7 
Rent of primary residence. .......ccscsesesenesees 171.7 177.1} 178.0) 178.4) 179.3) 179.9] 180.3) 180.7} 181.2} 181.4) 181.8) 182.3] 183.1} 184.1] 184.8 
Lodging away from home? .....cc:s:scs:ssssssseseee 109.0 122.2) 113.8) 113.1] 108.4) 105.7} 110.8} 114.5] 119.9} 118.7] 117.8} 120.9) 123.1] 122.5] 1183 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® i 175.7} 176.5} 176.8; 177.4) 177.8] 178.2} 178.6} 178.8) 179.1] 179.5] 180.0] 180.4| 181.3] 181.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance'”............. 100.0 101.6} 102.5) 102.4) 102.3) 102.4) 102.6} 102.6] 102.8| 103.3) 104.0} 104.1] 104.4 104.2} 104.4 


Fuels and utilities. 
Fuels.. 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 
Gas (piped) and electricity 
Household furnishings and operations 


an 128.4 128.7! 132.6] 130.1 129.8) 129.2) 129.5} 132.0} 131.2) 131.1 131.9) 138.7} 141.0) 140.4) 143.4 
113.3 113.0) 117.2) 114.4 114.0) 113.5) 113.6} 116.3) 115.4) 115.2} 116.0) 123.3) 125.7] 125.0] 128.2 
90.3 91.7 93.9 97.7) 100.7} 106.0} 114.0) 144.5) 129.6] 123.0] 120.9} 120.2} 120.1 120.1 133.1 
120.8 120.4) 124.9} 121.5} 120.9) 119.8] 119.4) 120.1 120.2; 120.5} 121.6} 129.9) 132.5] 131.8] 134.4 
125.0 124.7; 124.8} 124.5} 124.2 124.2) 124.5| 124.6) 125.3) 125.6] 125.5) 125.3) 125.7| 125.7] 1261 
ADD EIGN cicsarsamntiratardsveurntuneecstirs os 131.6 130.1 130.5} 133.1 132.3 129.0} 125.9} 127.9) 131.0} 131.8] 130.9] 127.3} 123.6} 124.0] 128.7 

Men's and boys' apparel. 131.4 131.2} 130.3) 134.0] 133.3 131.6} 129.3} 129.9] 131.5 131.5] 132.7] 129.5} 126.6] 126.8 128.8 

Women's and girls' apparel 123.9 121.3) 123.3) 126.0) 124.4) 119.8} 114.2} 118.0) 123.5} 124.3] 122.1 117.4] 112.2) 113.2) 121 5 


Infants! and toddlers! apparel .....c.....csees.ese... 126.7) 130.3} 131.4) 134.1] 134.3] 134.8) 134.9) 134.7) 135.7] 134.1] 133.4] 132.0/ 129.8] 128.4| 129.0 

z Footwear... 128.7} 126.2} 125.1) 126.6] 126.9] 124.2] 1223] 122.6] 1247| 127.1) 1266] 1246/ 1209) 1021.5 124.8 
ransportation.. 140.5) 143.4) 146.0] 146.6] 146.9] 147.6] 147.7/ 149.1] 152.9] 152.2| 1525] 155.5] 154.4) 152.3/ 1542 
Private transportation.......:..:s:sc+sssssssssesvessenseseees 138.0} 140.7) 143.6] 143.9] 144.2] 145.0] 145.1] 146.4] 150.1] 1495| 149.7| 152.8] 151.6 149.3]. 151.4 
New and used motor vehicles?.c......csccesessesseee 100.3 100.4} 100.7] 101.2} 101.5] 101.5} 101.2] 100.7] 1008] 101.2] 101.5 101.4] 101.1] 100.9} 101.0 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerica! Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service grou 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series 
1998 1999 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
NOW VEhICIOS...ccccscssscsansesessssssnseunensneee [1446] 1440/1426] 1436/1443] 1447] 1445) 1442] 1446 1447/1446] 1441] 1437] 1434] 1425 
Used cars and trucks ......cssccsscsssssesveseeesesseees 152.0 153.3} 157.0] 157.7] 157.3} 156.3] 155.3; 154.4) 154.4] 155.4) 156.8) 157.1 156.6] 156.5] 157.5 
Motor fuelitcs.p ease trctesatcctan te stosereccee tears 92.2 100.8} 110.6] 110.0} 109.5} 112.3} 112.9} 118.6) 132.0} 128.5) 128.5) 140.1 136.2| 128.0) 135.3 
Gasoline (all types)............ Ses 91.7 100.2; 110.0) 109.4; 108.9} 111.7) 112.3) 117.9} 131.2] 127.8) 127.9} 139.4) 135.5) 127.3) 134.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.5 100.0 99.9 99.8} 100.6} 100.2} 100.3) 100.5} 100.9} 100.6) 100.5} 100.5) 100.8) 100.7} 100.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 168.2 V7SB 74S AAT 175.4 175.2 176.1 WAS) UNA alee 177.8 178.3] 178.7 179.6} 180.2 
Public transportation 187.1 193.1 190.7) 196.3} 197.0} 196.0) 194.8) 1988] 203.4) 202.9} 203.9] 205.5} 206.9) 2087) 206.4 
IMGCICAl Care te eitetas.cseecstessazan Sasctearacssestor aes ec 241.4 249.7} 251.4) 251.9] 252.5) 253.2} 254.5) 256.2) 257.3) 258.0) 258.5] 259.7) 260.6} 261.7; 262.2 
218.6 226.8] 229.0) 229.1; 229.5} 230.2) 230.7| 231.0) 231.8) 232.4) 232.9] 233.7) 234.2| 234.6) 235.0 
246.6 254.9} 256.4) 257.0} 257.6; 258.4) 259.9} 261.9 263.1] 263.8) 264.4) 265.6) 2666) 267.9/ 268.5 
223.7 230.8} 232.0} 232.5} 233.1] 233.4; 234.8] 236.7; 238.0} 238.6] 239.0} 239.9} 240.3) 240.9) 241.3 
Hospital and reiated services......... 283.6 295.5) 298.2) 298.9} 299.8] 302.1) 304.1} 306.4) 307.5} 308.7| 309.5, 311.7) 314.2) 317.1) 3182 

Recreation” 100.9 101.3} 101.0} 101.1 101.0} 101.2} 101.4) 101.6} 102.0} 102.0) 102.3} 102.5} 102.7] 102.9] 102.8 
Video and aucio' 101.1 100.5 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.8} 100.2) 100.4) 100.6) 100.0} 101.0) 101.2} 100.9} 101.3) 101.1 

Education and Communication”. ..-..cc..cceccsccseeoeeecd 100.4 101.5} 102.1} 102.3) 102.5} 102.5} 103.0) 102.5} 102.2} 102.1 102.1 101.7; 102.2) 103.0] 102.8 
Education® 102.1 107.2 109.5 109.7 109.4 109.4 110.5 110.9 111.0 111441 111.3 111.8 112.1 113.2 115.1 

Educational books and supplies...... 253.1 264.1} 269.9} 271.8; 256.5) 256.9) 276.6) 281.3; 280.0} 279.9] 280.0) 280.9) 281.5} 283.6} 288.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8; 309.5) 310.0) 310.4; 310.4} 311.7) 312.7) 312.8) 313.4) 313.8) 315.4) 316.2) 319.2) 324.7 
COmmuniCalOn ce eee ee 99.1 96.9 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 
Information and information processing” oy. 99.0 96.5 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 
Telephone SOIVICGS a ee 100.7 100.2 99.7; 100.0} 100.8} 100.9) 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 97.1 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'............... 41.2 31.6 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 275 27.0 26.6 26.1 25.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! 779 53.1 49.4 48.1 46.9| 469] 45.7| 44.5) 436] 42.0 41.8) 40.7 39.8 39.1 38.5 

Other goods and services 236.1 261.9| 267.3] 267.9] 267.4) 267.3] 269.3) 271.7/ 273.3) 278.0) 275.4/ 274.5} 277.9] 276.8) 280.9 
Tobacco and smoking Pproducts........cccccccereee 274.8 356.2| 374.4) 374.0} 370.4) 369.7; 375.7| 383.6} 387.8} 404.9] 393.7; 388.7} 400.9] 394.2) 408.2 
Personal care’ 156.8 161.3} 161.9] 162.6) 163.0) 163.1 163.5} 163.9} 164.3) 164.6) 164.9} 165.3] 165.5) 166.1 166.5 

Personal care products’. 149.3 152.5 153.7 154.1 154.0 153.1 153.4 153.2 154.1 153.9 153.4 154.0 154.1 155.0 155.1 

Personal care services’ BODE Ak ee PCRS ea 166.3 UTICA 172.4 173.2 174.4 174.7 175.3 176.1 176.6 176.6 177.7 178.3 178.6 179.7 180.3 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS..............-+6+ 234.0 243.1] 244.5} 245.5) 245.9) 246.7) 247.6] 248.9) 249.4; 250.4) 251.2| 251.4; 262.2) 253.0) 253.4 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities. 141.8 144.7] 146.3) 146.8] 146.6) 146.6) 146.6] 147.8] 149.8} 149.9] 149.9) 150.6} 150.1} 149.3} 151.0 
Food and beverages... 160.4 163.8] 164.3] 164.7} 164.9) 165.2} 165.9} 166.1 166.4] 166.5} 167.2} 167.3) 168.0} 168.6] 1688 
Commodities less food and beverages. 130.6 133.2) 135.4) 165.9) 135.6) 135.4) 135.1 136.8} 139.6} 139.6] 139.3) 140.3} 139.2) 137.7) 140.2 

Nondurables less food and beverages. ; 132.1 138.1 142.1 142.9} 142.2) 142.0) 141.7) 145.1 150.2} 150.2} 149.4) 151.5} 149.7; 147.2} 151.8 
DN OWALON ee ccreese acetal xs oteece ccanceeneere seer aroee 131.6 130.1 130.5) 133.1 132.3) 129.0} 125.9) 127.9} 131.0} 131.8) 130.9) 127.3} 123.6] 124.0] 128.7 
Nondurables less tood, beverages, 

BING ADD ANON on ccccccoscsnnsnonsoatavavncncunscunneasiaderseny 137.0 147.2 153.2 153.1 152.5 153.9 155.0 159.3 165.7 165.2 164.4 169.6 168.7 164.6 169.3 

DUPED IOS Maeve oe atecerree eco oti evs ocsuc-oececseenns constr 127.3 126.0} 126.1] 126.3) 126.4) 126.3) 126.0) 125.6) 125.8} 126.0) 126.2) 125.9) 125.6) 125.2) 125.3 

ISOIVICOS sere rcteee nn amas erc et sanccacecpevertnevaetscrasroncand 181.0 185.3] 186.6) 186.7} 187.1 187.2; 187.9} 188.5} 189.2} 189.4) 189.8] 191.2) 192.2! 193.0] 193.4 

Rent of shelter? 170.1 174.9) 175.8) 176.1 176.3) 176.5) 177.3] 178.0) 178.7| 178.9) 179.2; 179.9} 180.6} 181.5] 181.7 

Transporatation services.. 185.4 187.9| 187.3/ 189.0} 189.8) 189.9} 190.2} 190.8] 191.8} 192.0) 192.4) 1926} 193.0} 193.8) 193.7 

Other services........ 213.7 219.6) 220.9] 221.6] 222.3) 2229) 223.8] 223.7| 224.0) 224.2; 224.6) 224.7) 225.9) 227.3} 227.3 

Special indexes: 

All items less food......... 159.5 163.1 164.7} 165.0} 165.1 165.1 165.4} 166.4] 168.0} 1682! 168.3] 169.5) 169.6} 169.4) 170.7 
All items less shelter.. 155.0 158.1 159.7} 160.1} 160.1 160.1 160.3} 161.3} 162.8) 163.0} 163.1 164.3} 164.3) 163.9] 165.4 
All items less medical care 155.8 159.2; 160.7) 161.0) 161.1 161.1 161.4) 162.3) 163.6) 163.8) 164.0} 165.0} 165.1 165.0} 166.2 
Commodities less food 132.0 134.6] 136.7) 137.2} 137.0) 136.8) 136.5} 138.2) 141.0} 141.0} 140.7) 141.7) 140.6) 139.1 141.6 
Nondurables less food 134.1 140.0) 143.8) 144.6] 144.0} 143.8) 143.6) 146.8} 151.7) 151.7| 150.9] 152.9) 151.2} 1489) 153.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel 138.7 148.4] 154.0] 153.8} 153.4) 154.7} 155.8) 159.8) 165.7; 165.3} 164.5) 169.4) 168.7) 164.9) 169.2 
Nondurables 146.5 151.3] 153.6] 154.3] 154.0} 154.0) 154.2} 156.0} 158.8) 158.9} 158.8] 159.9} 159.4) 158.3) 160.8 

170.7 174.1 175.5| 175.4| 175.8) 175.9) 176.4 176.9) 177.4) 177.7) 178.2) 180.2} 181.3) 181.9) 182.5 

175.4 179.5; 180.7) 180.8) 181.1 181.2} 181.9] 182.4) 183.1} 183.3} 183.7) 185.1 186.0} 186.6} 187.2 

102.1 106.1 113.1 111.4) 111.0) 112.1 112.5) 116.7] 122.9} 121.0) 121.5} 130.9} 130.1 125.7} 130.9 
All items less energy 167.6 171.1] 171.8] 172.4 172.6] 172.5} 172.8) 173.3) 174.1) 174.5| 174.6] 174.6] 174.9] 175.3) 176.0 

All items less food and energy 169.6 173.1 173.9| 174.5] 174.7] 174.5] 174.8) 175.3} 176.2} 176.7; 176.7); 176.6) 176.8) 177.2) 178.0 
Commodities less food and energy.......-.-.--. 142.7 144.3 145.0 145.7 145.4 144.6 144.1 144.6 145.6 146.4 146.0 145.0 144.5 144.2 145.7 

Energy commodities... 92.3 100.3} 109.7} 109.4; 109.1 tia Wasa 120.4} 132.0] 128.3) 128.3) 139.1 135.4| 127.7) 135.4 
Services less energy... 187.7 192.6} 193.4] 194.0) 194.4) 194.7} 195.5} 196.2) 196.9] 197.1 197.5} 198.0) 198.8} 199.5} 200.0 


ji 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 2000 
T 3 
ule! Aug. | Sept | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. 
ULS. City AVELAGE......-.-eecceeeceeeeseeeeeeeeeesneeteeseeeeseoeeed M [ 167.1 167.9] 171.3 Veal 172.8| 172.8] 173.7| 163.8; 164.7) 168.1] 169.2} 169.4; 169.3) 170.4 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urbann........-.-...:-2essceeeerses senses teestecneraneeeenececeeeennend M 174.11 174.8 178.2| 179.0] 179.8] 179.9} 180.7| 170.9} 171.9) 175.3] 175.9) 176.7| 176.6} 177.6 
Sizay/A—More thartnls S00; O00 iescresrerecere-ccsceecatonscaveaeverss M 175.1] 175.7| 179.0] 179.7} 180.5} 180.8} 181.7} 171.0] 171.8) 175.0) 175.7) 176.5 176.1} 177.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to {SOOOCOn anne eee M 104.3} 105.1] 107.3] 107.7] 108.2} 108.0} 108.3} 103.8] 104.7} 106.9) 107.3) 107.7} 107.4} 107.9 

Stine ian ee an ers ee Te M 163.2) 164.3] 167.4| 169.7] 168.8| 168.2| 170.0) 159.4) 160.6] 163.8] 166.2) 165.1) 164.3/ 166.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 164.8] 165.7! 169.0] 171.3] 170.5} 170.0} 171.5} 160.2) 161.1} 164.5] 166.9} 165.9] 165.3] 167.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ee. Ren ee M 104.2! 105.1; 106.9] 108.4] 107.7; 107.1; 108.6] 104.0) 104.1; 107.0} 108.7} 107.7] 106.9} 108.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)...............-4 M 157.7| 158.6] 161.4| 163.1] 163.2} 162.5} 164.5} 156.1! 157.1] 160.0] 161.8) 161.7) 160.9) 163.0 

CSyafst {ay {8]4 o02 alesteses Seth ar uecee arte Cec eee ec SS PEO M 162.6] 163.2] 166.6] 167.5| 168.0| 168.0] 168.5} 160.6) 161.5) 164.9] 165.8) 166.3) 166.1) 166.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 161.9| 162.7| 166.1; 167.2| 167.9] 167.9] 168.4] 159.5} 160.4) 163.7] 165.0) 166.7; 166.5) 166.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......... M 104.4] 104.8} 107.1] 107.6] 107.8] 107.8) 108.1| 104.0) 104.6) 107.0| 107.4) 107.6) 107.5) 107.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 163.7| 164.1] 167.0! 167.1| 167.7} 167.8} 168.2} 164.1| 164.8) 167.9) 168.1) 168.6); 168.7) 169.2 

West urban..........-.-+. M 169.5] 170.0! 173.9} 174.3) 175.2| 175.9] 176.6] 165.3} 165.8; 169.6) 169.9} 170.8; 171.2) 172.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 170.5} 171.2] 175.4| 175.8] 176.8} 177.6} 178.4} 164.7| 165.3} 169.3) 169.6] 170.6) 171.2) 172.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....<sccccces-cccoueseceseveeeseesses M 105.2} 105.2} 107.3} 107.7) 108.1} 108.3} 108.8) 105.1 105.1} 107.1! 107.4| 107.9} 108.0} 108.6 

Size classes: 

M 151.6} 152.2} 155.4] 156.4| 156.8} 157.0) 157.8) 150.1; 150.8) 154.0) 155.1] 155.4) 155.4) 156.4 

M 104.5] 195.0] 107.1} 107.8; 107.9} 107.8; 108.3) 104.1); 104.8) 107.0! 107.7} 107.7); 107.4; 108.2 

M 163.1] 163.7] 166.8] 167.5} 167.8} 167.6) 168.7; 162.1; 163.0} 166.1) 166.8) 167.0} 166.8) 167.9 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI............0:::::eceeeereeees M 169.3) 169.7) 173.5} 176.0] 174.6] 173.7| 174.8| 163.5) 164.1; 167.9} 170.4} 168.9) 168.0} 169.2 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA...............---4 M 166.3} 167.2} 171.1] 171.0} 171.7) 172.2) 173.3) 159.8} 160.7) 164.4) 164.3] 165.0; 165.3) 166.3 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 177.6] 178.2] 181.3} 182.0} 182.8) 183.1) 184.4] 173.2} 173.9) 176.9} 177.6) 178.4] 178.5} 179.9 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA~NH-ME-CT.............-----J 1 -| 176.8 - -| 183.2 —| 184.3 -| 175.2} 180.5 -| 182.3 -| 183.2 

Clovelang=Akron: OR sake tue winetensesceancacwazncvecauvastatvecss 1 -| 164.2 - -| 168.3 -| 170.5 -| 156.4) 158.9 -| 160.5 -| 162.8 

Dallas PVVOMD eI kcos mci erceavscusasodeardarangaranssear acc scwarsave) 1 -| 159.8 - -| 166.2 -| 166.9 -| 159.6} 163.1 -| 166.2 -| 166.8 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD=VA=WV"......--cscscceeeseeeee 1 -| 105.4 = -| 108.4 -| 108.7 -| 105.3] 106.6 -| 108.2 -| 108.7 

PAE STEERS Aor eee oth ec Sica on Scene ou cave inebuelswwevancusensadsven 2 165.9 - -| 171.3 -| 172.1) 171.9} 163.2 -| -| 168.9 -| 169.6 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml............0:2ccseceesseeseeeeceesseeeeey 2 164.2 - -| 170.9 -| 170.1} 170.0} 158.7] =| -| 165.8 -| 164.6 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.......2.:ccceceeceeeereceeeeees 2 148.9 - -| 154.1 -| 154.4) 154.3} 147.9 - -| 153.1 -| 153.1 - 

Miami—Ftikauderdales FL. jes... ctvete dev. etvective. de acexeny 2 162.3 ~- —| 168.0 -| 168.4) 168.4! 160.0 - -| 165.7 -| 165.8 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 173.1 - -| 176.6 -| 177.5| 177.4) 172.6 - -| 176.1 -| W774 = 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA...............c0eec2eeeee 2 173.5 - -| 179.1 -| 181.7} 181.7} 170.0 - -| 175.2 -| 1778 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........-.2..2s0000+ ie 2 173.4| - -| 179.2 -| 180.3! 180.2} 168.8 - -| 174.5 175.4 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region *is been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


{1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
INDOX:. <-<ecece5-¥0 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
PO‘COnt: CHANGE: ...sacccccecessescausstevescssonss cece sesccnaeese 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 
Food and beverages: 
BG OX cancer cnstecssescc sare ccatre: serch acess cotenss dteesnansiccTerteey col 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 
POICONECHANGO=scctccrectsssaccscusmentie es eee cece oaseece 3.6 1.4 2.1 Pa} 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 
Housing: 
WAGON ood mn cee nnastee scecececsssterrescnnvaccnseduore curser semeresee 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
POrCOnt CHANGE. ...cccccacssesccveeeececeaceteutacerss axles eee 4.0 2.9 CAE 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 ae. 
Apparel: 
IndexX:.:5-2a. a 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
POICONUCTANGQO secer-cecccscccsssseaveoccssecug eerste aectaeectes 3.7 2.5 1.4 —2 -1.0 -.2 9 AI -1.3 
Transportation: 
WAX sea Seven scrcoste eeweeacesestcelecvasexcectepaswtsiesonaties 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
POrGent Changes caccerececsessccerreusstvcansscsnovenccrss saunas rage Pap 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: 
WADO EE vanccectes esos etren cextesazsatteanectvanencneseteestececepasteor! 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
REN CONE CHAN GCs iantecesenancsestebatecatcesssclueusneareaseqtaunes 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
Index. ieee 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
CKCONUCHANGCs:nccccapasevensncnsentestaxse'sascuesesesesseqtiast 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 44 5.7 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WDD OX Sarees ce cate ss setae cars = sseeae ecavenscctasmeacecvouecvartiect 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
Percent change.... 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 


i  — 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Grouping 
4 1998 1999 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. st Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Finished QOOdG...........secceseceeeceeseeeseneeey 130.7 133.0) 134.77) 135.1 134.9| 184.9] 134.7| 136.0] 136.8] 136.7] 137.5] 1384) 138.3) 138.1 139.2 
Finished Consumer QOOGS........e| 128.9 132.0| 134.6] 134.5] 134.3] 1343] 133.9] 135.7] 136.7] 136.5] 137.6] 138.8 138.6 | 138.5 | 139.9 
Finished consumer fOOdS........--.--+1:+1++ 134.3 135.1 136.7 135.8 135.4 135.6 135.0 136.0 136.0 137.3 138.0 137.3 137.4 136.9 137.1 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGING TOODS sen csctsccecnacseecesscvereetrenesn 126.4 130.5] 133.5] 133.7] 133.6] 133.6] 133.3] 135.4] 1368] 136.0] 137.2} 139.2 139.0] 139.0] 140.8 
Nondurable goods less food..............-- 122.2 1279| 1328) 131.5) 131.6] 131.7| 131.4] 134.3] 136.4] 135.3] 1369] 139.9] 139.7] 139.9 142.7 
Durable QOOds..........:0::-ss-cescesscnessenoney 132.9 133.0 131.2 134.9 134.6 134.4 134.1 133.9 133.8 133.9 134.0 133.6 133.2 132.7 132.5 
Capital equipment..............-sseseeseeeeeeres 137.6 137.6 136.7 138.5 138.3 138.3 138.4 138.5 138.5 138.5 138.7 138.5 138.6 138.4 138.4 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............--+++ 123.0 123.2 125.3 125.0 125.2 125.4 125.9 126.9 127.8 128.0 128.3 129.7 130.1 129.9 131.0 
Materials and components 
fOr MANUFACTUTING.........ceececeeerereeerees 126.1 124.6 125.4 125.9 125.9 125.9 126.4 127.0 127.6 128.2 128.4 128.6 129.0 128.6 128.5 
Materials for food manufacturing.... “i 123.2 120.8 122.0 122.2 120.9 118.2 117.6 1175 118.1 119.6 120.6 120.7 120.5 119.1 118.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 126.7 1249| 126.5| 127.7] 127.8| 1282] 1286] 129.7] 131.3] 1323] 133.2) 133.9] 135.0| 1342] 133.6 
Materials for durable manufacturing........4 128.0 125.1 426.2! 1265| 126.7] 127.2) 128.6] 1296] 129.7] 130.0] 129.6] 129.3} 129.3] 129.1 129.4 
Components for manufacturing..............-+ 125.9 125.7 125.7 125.7 125.7 125.8 125.9 125.9 126.0 126.1 126.0 126.1 126.2 126.2 126.3 
Materials and components 
fOr CONSTIUCTION........20:ceeeeeeeeeeees 146.8 148.9 149.6 149.1 149.4 149.8 150.4 150.8 151.3 151.6 151.1 150.9 150.5 150.3 150.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 81.1 84.6 92.5 89.3 90.2 90.6 91.5 94.8 97.4 95.7 96.7) 103.2) 103.9} 1046} 110.0 
Containers............ 140.8 142.5 145.7 146.3 146.5 146.5 147.2 147.2 148.1 151.6 152.8 153.3 153.3 153.1 153.5 
Supplies................ 134.8 134.2 134.4 134.8 135.0 135.1 135.2 135.6 136.0 136.4 136.6 137.1 137.3 136.9 137.3 
Crude materials for further 
PIOCESSING........scscescrscsseesecneeeseceseeenaees 96.8 98.2 107.3 104.0 109.2 103.5 105.8 110.3 112.9 111.3 115.4 121.9 120.8 119.2 124.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 103.9 98.7 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.9 96.5 97.6 101.4 103.4 104.6 101.8 99.4 95.4 97.6 
Crude nonfood materials..............::::0ee 88.4 94.3] 108.3] 103.8] 111.9] 1043] 1083) 115.1 116.7} 112.7] 118.6] 131.4] 131.1 131.2] 139.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............-.- 129.5 132.3] 134.0] 134.7] 134.7] 1346] 134.5] 1359] 136.9| 1364] 1372] 1386] 1384] 1384] 139.6 
Finished energy QOOdS..........eeeseceeeeeeeeee 75.1 78.8 85.8 83.5 83.6 83.6 83.8 87.5 90.9 89.2 91.5 97.0 96.2 96.3 | 100.6 
Finished goods less @Nergy......-.--.--:ce-e++ 141.1 143.0 143.1 144.2 144.0 144.0 143.6 144.3 144.3 144.6 145.0 144.6 144.7 144.5 144.6 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 142.5 145.2) 145.8] 1466] 1463) 146.4 145.8 | 146.7 146.7 147.2 147.6 | 147.1 147.2 147.0 147.1 
Finished goods less food and energy 143.7 146.1 145.7 147.5 147.4 147.4 147.0 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.8 147.5 147.5 147.4 147.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
AIAG ONON GY caieavannnonvavesnessases deve cer =sktvuoaseead 147.7 151.7 TSA 153.6 153.4 153.4 152.8 153.6 153.6 153.5 153.8 153.4 153.5 153.4 153.6 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
TAC OHNO DY ar axe sts atnaconas ope eeneeteccecerseawerunecea 159.1 166.3 167.9 168.1 168.2 168.2 167.3 169.0 169.1 168.2 169.4 169.0 169.4 169.8 170.3 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANGNOOGS veecesstersssessrectstesvusveavewsevesseosvoos 123.4 123.9 | 126.0] 125.7} 126.0] 1262] 1268] 1278] 128.8) 1289} 1292} 130.7} 131.0] 131.0] 132.1 
Intermediate foods and feeds..............0+ J 116.2 ili ala] 111.8) 1124) 119:6)] 1097) 109:3] 110.0} 117-0) 119.9] TIS2) ASS) Ter) ie iis 
Intermediate energy goods........ 23 80.8 84.6 92.1 89.0 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.1 95.4 96.5 | 102.9] 103.6} 1043] 109.6 
Intermediate goods less energy 132.4 131.7 132.5 132.9 133.0 133.0 133.5 133.9 134.5 135.1 135.2 135.5 135.7 135.3 135.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANGI ONO DY iccctesevacccvecievevncdccxetdvarsececerarezer 133.5 133.1 133.9} 134.2|) 1344] 1346) 135.1 135.5 | 136.1 136.6 | 136.7} 1369] 1372) 137.0] 137.0 
Crude energy materials...........:ecesseseseeees 68.6 78.5 95.4 88.7 98.9 87.9 92.0} 100.2] 102.5 97.9} 105.8] 1229] 123.4] 1242] 134.3 
Crude materials less energy.. 113.6 107.9} 110.0 109.8 | 110.5} 109.5 110.2 11.5 114.1 115.1 115.8 113.3 110.9 107.4 109.1 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
sic Industry 9 
1998 | 1999 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
— | Total mining industries...........ccccccesseeeeeeeees 70.8 78.0 91.5 87.7 95.1 86.7 89.5 95.8 98.9 95.7} 100.0} 113.8] 1148] 115.4] 122.6 


10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fuelS...........cceeeeeseseeeesees 132.2 134.0} 1343] 134.4| 134.4] 134.4] 135.0] 135.3] 135.7) 136.7] 137.5] 1368] 1384] 137.9] 138.0 


73.2 70.3 70.4 76.3 73.4 72.6 73.9 75.3 73.3 71.8 71.7 73.7 72.8 72.8 73.6 
89.5 87.3 85.9 86.0 86.1 85.4 85.3 84.7 84.8 85.9 86.0 85.0 85.4 83.5 83.9 
68.3 78.5 96.9 91.2 | 101.6 90.4 94.2| 102.6} 107.0} 102.7] 108.3] 127.1] 1283] 129.6] 139.3 


— | Total manufacturing industries 
20 Food and kindred products. 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3} 125.6] 125.6] 125.4] 125.3] 125.2] 125.2| 1256] 125.7| 1256] 125.5) 125.8) 125.6 | 125.6 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 157.0 161.8 | 163.1] 160.0] 159.6| 160.6] 161.4] 161.6] 162.1 | 161.7 | #HHHR| 158.4] 157.2] 155.8] 155.4 
25 Furniture and fixtures ws San  199:7 141.3) 141.8} 142.0] 142.0} 142.1 142.4| 1425| 143.0] 143.2] 1433] 143.5] 143.7] 143.6] 143.5 
26 Paper and allied products............::::esceseeeee 136.2 136.4 | 138.7] 139.9| 140.2} 140.4] 141.0] 141.5] 143.2] 145.4] 146.9] 147.2} 147.3] 147.3] 147.6 


126.2 128.3 | 129.7) 130.2) 130.3] 130.5] 130.8] 132.2) 132.9] 1326] 1334] 134.0] 1336] 1334] 134.6 
126.3 126.3| 127.5| 127.5] 127.1 | 126.7| 126.7] 127.2| 127.4] 1281) 129.1] 129.1} 129.3] 128.2) 128.4 
243.1 325.7 | 344.5 | 344.4| 344.5| 345.0] 329.4] 348.6] 347.3] 341.8] 347.1] 342.2] 3423] 350.5} 350.5 
118.6 116.3] 1159] 116.1] 115.9] 116.1] 1162) 1164] 1165] 1165] 1163] 1162] 1168) 1168] 116.7 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 174.0 177.6 | 178.1 | 1786] 179.1] 179.2} 180.4] 180.8} 181.1] 182.0} 181.7] 182.9] 183.0 | 183.1] 183.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products............::ee 148.7 149.7 | 151.0] 152.8] 153.0] 152.9] 153.6) 154.5] 155.2) 155.5] 156.9] 157.1) 158.0) 157.5] 158.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 90.2 87.0 89.5 91.8 94.0} 104.1] 111.0} 105.6) 111.4] 1180] 1126] 1128] 124.8 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.1 122.2 | 1228] 1229] 1233] 123.4] 123.5] 1235] 123.5] 1237] 123.3] 123.9) 124.8] 125.0} 124.9 
31 Leather and leather products..............::000 137.1 136.5 | 136.9| 137.0] 137.0] 137.0] 137.5] 137.5] 137.4] 137.6] 137.5] 137.4] 137.5] 138.0] 138.3 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 129.3 132.6 | 133.2| 133.6] 133.7] 133.5] 1344] 1346] 134.7] 135.0} 134.8] 134.9] 134.9] 1346] 134.9 
33 Primary metal industries..............:::0ccesceeeees 120.9 115.8 | 116.4 117.1 117.1 117.4 118.6 119.5} 120.0} 120.3 120.5 | 120.1 119.9] 120.1 120.5 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment..............:1eceeeee 128.7 129.1 129.2! 1294] 1296] 129.7| 129.9} 130.0] 130.3] 130.4] 130.3] 130.5} 130.3] 130.4] 130.5 


35 Machinery, except electrical.............:ccceee| 117.7 AZaSae wtliged naira 117.1 117.0 117.1 117.3 117.4 117.4 W175) T1176 Licesiell Mao aIesks) 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and clocks. 126.0 125.7 | 124.9] 125.2) 125.3] 125.6) 126.0] 126.2] 126.0) 126.0} 1263) 1265) 126.5] 126.6] 120.6 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 135.2 
industries (12/85 = 100).........s:cscccssssecsseeees 129.7 130.3} 130.0| 130.4] 130.2) 130.5] 130.7] 131.1] 130.8] 130.9] 131.3} 130.7] 131.0] 131.1] 126.6 


Service industries: 


110.4 109.5] 109.2} 109.1| 109.1] 1089/ 108.7] 1086] 1086] 1086) 1086] 108.0] 1086] 1081 | 126.5 
133.6 134.5| 132.6) 136.7| 1362] 136.2] 136.3] 1365] 1364] 136.5) 136.1] 135.5] 136.0] 1356] 130.7 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100).........-..:::+ 111.6 114.8) 115.8} 115.5] 1155] 1158] 1165] 117.0] 1181] 1182] 1188] 1194] 1188] 120.1} 120.9 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 132.3 135.3 | 135.2|} 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2} 135.2] 135.2] 135.2} 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.4 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 105.6 113.0 WAS 116.7.) 1167) 1164 116.4] 117.0] 117.8] 1186] 119.8) 123.2 124.8} 128.1 126.6 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)............0+ 124.5 130.8} 131.8] 133.1] 133.4] 184.2) 141.0] 141.6] 144.3] 145.4| 149.6] 147.5] 147.6] 1483] 151.3 
ipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 99.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.2 | 102.1 | 101.9} 101.9] 101.9] 101.9] 1020] 1025] 102.5} 102.4 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Me I — 
Finished goods 

Mota ceeverecscssenecccecacoseeterecsectersccsusnccntcascetosisunedeneueapeeenttsa 121.7 123.2 124.7 = 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 
FOOdSeecrrecesrcss 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
ENG QV snecceraceevessuene «aad 78.1 778 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 76.1 78.8 
Oe reiestececuceomecennesreneed seer anae cncsenereue reese sey 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 

components 

MORAN S ccvecsccueteresrocvan neeaneceesuanatecstreesssavaearssan Creer cel 114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
OOUS Sircvssstetecenutanieescccccnet stveveaactreeencnsccncernnesaeee 115:3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 
Energy 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 
Other. 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 

Crude materials for further processing 
iO tealceseapeceactesctecensseepccstssncestecusyeben scdanceatesnnsnaveeventrnes yess 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 TS tal 96.8 98.2 
Foods 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 
cite Industry 1999 2000 Me 
“gil | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
— — 
0| Food and live animals................c.sse00 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.9 86.8 87.5 88.3 87.5 85.8 83.6 85.9 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations................:.-0+- 


97.5 97.4 97.7 | 100.9} 100.1 98.0 99.4} 102.2| 105.1 109.5 | 108.4} 103.7] 105.2 
72.7 69.5 70.1 68.5 71.0 74.1 74.4 74.0 75.0 71.6 66.8 64.0 67.8 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 94.3 96.6 94.3 91.2 90.9 89.0 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 91.2 88.5 92.0 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels......... Al ARATE 78.1 77.8 78.9 80.0 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 82.9 82.9 83.7 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw........ | 86.5 88.6 87.8 90.5 91.1 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.5 86.7 89.7 95.4 | 100.5 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits...............0-eceeseeseceseseeeeeeee 85.0 82.3 78.1 79.6 80.5 84.8 86.0 88.3 89.1 86.3 80.3 78.0 83.8 


24) Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 
26 Textile fibers and their waste 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 


82.8 83.5 83.8 85.0 86.4 86.5 87.2 87.4 86.7 86.7 86.5 88.4 87.0 
75.2 7A 78.7 80.9 84.3 88.3 90.0 93.8 99.0 97.6 95.9 91.8 90.7 
64.4 64.5 63.4 62.5 61.2 65.7 68.6 68.9 69.0 69.6 67.7 70.7 72.2 
93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 94.0 93.5 93.0 93.0 93.3 93.3 93.1 91.5 


28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap.............s0sscceeseseseseeee 73.5 75.1 77.3 78.4 80.0 80.7 80.9 80.4 79.6 78.2 78.0 78.8 78.5 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 115.3} 119.5) 121.4) 126.6] 129.5] 1385} 152.1 137.2 | 142.3] 1449) 151.3] 1476] 166.8 
32! Coal, coke, and briquettes............ccccccssesesesesesseeesstseeeeere 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.5 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 93.1 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 128.6 131.3 133.4 140.1 143.6 159.6 179.2 152.0 163.1 168.2 178.4 172.3 | 204,2 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.................0 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.8 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. ..........csseeeee 92.3 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.8 94.2 94.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.3 94.6 94.1 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..............-::02:-00 99.8 99.8 99.8 100.3 100.2 100.4 100.2 99.9 100.0 99.7 100.4 100.3 100.1 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 102.1 102.3 103.5 | 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.0 | 103.2 103.1 102.9 | 103.0 102.9] 103.3 


57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 


92.1 94.4 94.9 95.0 94.8 94.8 95.5 97.7 98.4 98.1 97.0 95.4 93.1 
97.6 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.8 98.6 | 100.1 100.2 99.8 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3 


59 Chemical materials and products, 0.6.8. ........cccscesseeeeee 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9} 100.1 100.4 | 100.6} 101.1 101.1 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. ........::sccsccescssescessseeereereees 106.9} 108.2} 1082) 1085] 104.7) 103.7) 103.6] 103.7} 1046] 1044) 1048} 104.7) 104.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.8 90.2 90.2 89.8 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@-s. ...........-... sere Med Ost 106.0 106.0 105.8 105.8 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.4 106.5 106.3 106.3 105.6 
68) see INOnfarrous: metals ciscc:lescscscets crtnsesorcncesststcsreuteccecsocacenesat 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.3 93.4 98.8} 101.9} 100.3 98.1 100.1 102.3} 106.0} 106.2 
7| Machinery and transport equipment.................csceeee 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment...............+ 110.1 110.2 111.0 | 111.0 ATES) T1185) 111.8) 1918 1:12:03) tt2.0 112.2 112.3 | 112.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... | 105.9] 106.0} 106.1 104.7} 106.2] 106.3] 106.1 106.2} 106.2) 106.5} 1065] 106.5} 106.4 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 
75 Computer equipment and office machines... 
76| | Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment...........eeee 96.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 96.4 97.0 96.6 96.4 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.7 96.8 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment 87.6 87.4 87.3 86.7 86.4 86.6 86.3 86.4 86.3 85.7 85.6 85.7 85.6 
78| Road vehicles. 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.5 | 103.6} 104.0} 103.9] 103.9] 103.9] 103.9] 103.9] 104.0 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus.. «-| 105.4} 105.5} 105.6) 105.3) 1052] 1054] 105.7) 105.7) 105.7] 1058} 106.4) 106.4] 106.5 


107.7} 107.7} 107.9} 107.5) 107.6) 1080} 1082] 1082) 1082) 1083] 108.3] 108.4 
70.2 70.5 70.4 70.2 70.1 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.5 68.2 68.1 67.7 67.7 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee 
SiITC 1999 2000 
Industry —— 
Rev. 3 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. il May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
| eh 


91.5 91.0 92.4|" 94.7 93.7 93.6 93.1 94.0 92.3 91.3 91.4 91.6 91.2 
99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.1 100.2 | 100.2 99.1 98.1 98.9 98.9 


0| Food and live animals 


01 Meat and meat preparations.... 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates............2::cccescsrsersseeecseerenereseeeee] 103.1 105.0} 107.5] 1068} 106.8] 107.9} 108.0} 111.0) 109.6} 109.1 110.5} 113.1 112.0 

05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry............. 101.6 96.5 97.2 103.6 102.0 102.1 101.2 100.7 96.8 95.7 97.2 97.5 97.8 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

RGF OO lecezus- caw setren = tas plcrg nee csene cogerance sean eenrevsnied 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8 55.8 54.7 

1] Beverages and tobacco.........2....ccccccccccrrrrnrrnnnenneeeeend 412.2:| 441.5) 444-5) 1120.) F442 44 AAA 44) 4A) e026 aS see 

11 Beverages 109.1 108.5 | 108.5| 108.7] 107.9} 108.2) 1085] 108.7; 109.4) 110.1 109.4} 111.7] 113.9 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............csecsserre 91.7 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.8 

DAW IG ONGAN WOO s srevanios-ecni-o-vses> evans vgeedtaaavssvens vaanrnentnsmeneses 124-78), TAG 7a) AA Say Sere |) Aree re 118.6] 117.6) 1129) 110.1 107.0 | 102.1 99.5 


66.0 63.9 66.8 68.2 70.5 72.0 72.4 75.1 77.0 80.1 80.7 81.4 82.0 
94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0} 101.4} 105.7; 104.0} 101.7 99.6} 100.7} 101.3} 102.2] 101.6 


25 Pulp and waste paper............--. 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 


29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...........-.-- 111.1 112.1 10655)" TPO) AQ 124.3} 111.9| 110.1 106.7 92.7| 101.8} 101.3} 103.0 . 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 126.5 | 128.0 134.7 | 141.2 145.2 165.7 165.4 148.5 154.3 172.0 170.4 171.2 193.0 

33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 125.7 | 1274 | 132.6 141.4 146.1 167.9 166.6} 147.1 154.2) 171.0 168.2 168.1 192.3 

34| Gas, natural and manufactured.............c:cecccesseeeseeeeeeeeey 142.2 141.1 161.5 150.2 147.8 161.4 170.5 TAS 167.5 195.4 |} 203.1 212.1 218.0 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......:.:sseseserereeesed 91.3 91.8 92.1 92.0 92.2 92.7 92.8 93.4) 943 94.1 95.5 95.5 94.9 


Ue 
© 
Ss 
a 
© 
oa 
(eo) 
N 
® 
© 
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52} — Inorganic Chemicals..............-:-seseseseeees 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.3 89.0 88.8 89.8 : 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... = 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 88.4 88.0 87.4 86.1 87.6 89.1 87.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.2 98.2 97.3 97.3 973 96.8 975 97.3 96.7 


55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 89.6 89.7 89.4| 899 89.6 89.9 89.3 88.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........:scsecceeeeeeeees 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 93.0 93.9 93.9 94.0} 943 95.5 95.4 95.3 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forrns (12/92 = 100)........:s1ee94 77.9 78.9 79.4 79.7 79.3 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.5 80.9 80.8 
59] Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......:ececeeeeee 98.1 98.6 98.4 99.5 100.0 101.6 100.6 100.0 | 100.9 99.7 100.2 100.3 101.4 
6} Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.6 93.3 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 98.0 97.5 | 974 97.6 98.0 98.8 98.1 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .......scssssesesesesesesescseeesseeeee 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 92:7 92.8 92:3 92.4 92.5 91.8 92.1 91.9 91.8 

64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard. 83.7 84.4 87.4 86.2 86.6 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.6 89.1 89.5 89.4 91.5 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. ..........:.:00-0 101.1 101.2 101.6 101.2 100.8 101.2 100.8 100.9 | 100.7 100.5 100.9 101.0 100.9 
GBI (NONPOROUS TOUS i ssserscasscrsasrssosscontursnseaceerenssiucmmncertone 91.1 94.8 95.4 95.6 98.9) 1044) 115.1 110.3 106.9} 110.7) 1125] 1186) 114.8 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. 0. seeeeereere| 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.9 95.7 96.1 96.1 959) 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.7 

7| Machinery and transport equipment... 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.6 89.7; 89.8 89.6 89.6 89.5 89.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............! 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 977 97.9 97.3 97.1} 97.0 96.1 96.7 96.6 95.9 


74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 


and machine parts 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.7 97.0 


75| Computer equipment and office machines.... 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 | 
76; Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment... 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6 84.2 84.2 84.2 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipMent........csseeseseserereees 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.1 82.4 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3 82.9 82.8 82.8 
MB FROSAIVGHICISS cvecccurcoaraacercvacatavatriceciccusvvustsevanacarasscerstarxest 102.2; 102.4} 1024) 102.3] 102.4] 102.6); 1026] 102.7} 102.7} 1028) 1028) 102.7) 102.6 
Ol TROOMWORK ve cevsy crexsesxs7ranseanstioieosysansxhTeisysapraievaxtersverasaaveecs 100.8 | 100.8) 100.8; 100.8} 100.8; 100.9} 100.7} 1005] 100.7} 1003] 100.9] 101.0} 100.9 


88] Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
POPU GOONS AGB ores cttiscastdetessacdecescedsarsannioissseel 


92.5 92.5 92.2 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
SS 
1999 2000 
Category iL 
Sept. is Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
T T 
ALLSCOMMODITIES <<. <sotesescscacestetesccuccadtscteviccesrssarc 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.0 96.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............ccsscseeeeeeeeees 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.1 85.1 82.8 85.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................| 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.2 99.7 99.2 99:5 98.3 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 98.1 
Industrial supplies and materials................ccccceeeeed 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.6 95.4 96.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 76.6 TS 76.6 76.7 75.2 76.9 Wiel 78.2 78.2 78.2 77.9 80.3 81.8 
Fuels and lubricants.........--s-sseccseecsecseerecceeeee} 111.8) 114.4] 115.9] 120.4] 122.7] 131.3] 143.6] 127.8] 132.9] 135.6] 141.2] 137.9] 155.4 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.1 91.9 91.9 91.6 91.3 
Selected building materials........cccccscsescssceeeesesereed 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.4 
Cantal oOOS sec. toecnscsssxassbacsecseciedstenisnsaseseae son, 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment... | 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 9972 99.0 99.5 99.5 
Nonelectrical Machinery..........:ccccecceeeseeeeeeese| 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.6 91.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................. 103.3 104.0 103.9 103.8 103.9 103.8 | 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.1 104.4 | 104.4 104.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 101.9 102.2 102.2 102.4 102.4 102.5 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.1 
Nondurables, manufactured 102.1 102.4 | 102.5 | 102.9} 1028) 1026) 102.4} 102.3} 102.4} 102.1 102.3 | 102.3] 102.0 
Durables, manufactured............ccccsceseeeesseseseseeeed 100.7} 100.8) 100.9} 100.8} 101.0] 101.4] 101.0} 101.3} 101.3} 101.3} 101.5] 101.4} 101.4 
Agricultural commodities 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 
Nonagricultural commodities 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 97.7 98.0 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{905 = 700) 
1999 2000 
Category —4 = 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar Apr. May | June July | Aug. | Sept. 
+— — —+- 
ALL COMMODITIES inc. cc e000. ccascercccsesscccesssssecrseverevesve 95.2 95.4 96.2 96.8 | ~ 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.6 99.6 99.8 | 101.3 
Foods, feeds, And DEVErageS...........sscceeseeeeeeeeeeeeed 92.3 91.6 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.3 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.5 90.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 104.9 106.3 108.2 107.7 107.2 108.1 108.3 110.8 109.8 109.7 110.5 113.4 113.4 
Industrial supplies and materials...............ceeeeeeseeed 103.1 104.3 | 106.9] 109.4 111.0 118.6 119.8 114.3 115.9 121.8 121.7 122.4 128.9 
EUetsiand IUDTICANS i spccc ante -creagccconavasccczrtsseuessences | ml ONO 128.1 134.3 140.7 144.2 164.7 163.7 147.7 153.3 170.6 169.0 170.0 191.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:::+++ 125.2 127.3 132.5 | 140.9 145.8 | 167.5 166.2 147.4| 154.0 170.4 | 167.7 167.8 191.5 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........:scessssessesereenees 78.4 78.5 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0 87.5 87.6 89.9 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials...........:ccsccsescscesseeneeeeeees 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.1 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 92.1 91.7 92.7 92.8 92.3 
Selected building materials..............:essceseeeeneey 113.4 | 1100] 1083) 111.1 110.5 | 110.1 112.1 111.9} 109.1 105.0] 103.4] 100.2 98.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8 97.4} 100.3} 107.1 104.3 102.0 105.0 106.5 109.5 106.2 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 87.5 87.2 
Capital qoodsei sant se-cecervereccuncessassperecumexsanete rex 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.7 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9 80.7 80.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........] 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.1 91.8 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1 93.7 93.5 
Nonelectrical Machinery. ............:cccsscceececseeerseeeeeeeed 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 rr i 77.5 77.1 77.1 77.0 76.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............5 101.9} 102.0} 102.0) 102.0} 102.1 102.2} 102.2| 102.3] 102.6} 102.7) 102.9] 102.7] 102.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 97.7 97.5 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1 97.0 96.5 96.8 96.8 96.7 
Nondurables, manufactured.............. 100.8} 100.5) 100.7} 100.6} 100.4} 100.4} 100.3} 100.3; 100.1 99.5 99.8 | 100.0 99.8 
Durables, manufactured.............. 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.8 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.2 93.4 93.2 93.1 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 99.9} 100.0 98.8 99.8} 101.5} 102.0} 100.1 100.3 99.7 98.0 99.5 99.2 99.6 
38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
1998 1 2000 
Category — as — 
Dec. Mar. Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..............ceeeseeseeeeeeed 87.4 88.0 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)............c cece 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..............cccseeeeeee 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)... 102.6 107.9 109.1 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUN)...............ccecsseeeeeseeseers 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Quarterly indexes 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 
pei 
i) 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErsONS..........ccscseesseeseeseseeseeee 107.3 
Compensation pecNOur....s<2:<s000: .3--22cccene--2s-ccstyser ves 112.3 
Real compensation per NOur..............ccccccsseeeeeeeeeenes 99.8 
Unit ladon GOSts :<fercterccscesteccrscetnctssacsbowapts «cs ccnstenssere.|| 104.7. 
Unitinonlabor payments iic.-cecpcisacsesvcsuchsveaseseceasutenses 118.0 
Implict price deflatoni-:..<<ccccscessctsasesctacssaccaceasasavess 109.6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of alll PersONS..........ccsceeseeseeseeeeseeeeenee 107.1 
Compensation per hour..........scssss-ssesecosscveccusseeseess 112.0 
Real compensation per NOul...............::sccceeeeeeeeeeeees 99.5 
Unit labor Costs.........:esee 104.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. 118.8 
Imiplicitiprice!deflatores...cc-.ssances+natacacdeceann=as2uaseeae 109.7 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...............cseseeseeseneeneeee 109.3 
Compensation Pen MOU: c.cccccce<esccossrecorscescsestcncweess | 111.1 
Real compensation per NOUur.............cssscssecseeseeeeneees 98.7 
Total unit costs............c0. 101.6 

Unit labor costs... 101.6 

Unit nonlabor costs «| 101.4 
NODE ROUNG racrccwouceecnedenseetueusncrstaxsecntcesivsatcenseuranexassvescesaed 155.3 
Unit nonlabor payments............scccccseeseeeeseeseeesseeees] 115.1 
Implicit price deflator.............cssscccssscssssscceeeecceeesees 106.1 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ccscceseeseseeseseeeeeeetes 116.3 
Compensation per Nour ...2<2200.2.....-n-ccssossevorecceccanee 110.5 
Real compensation per hour.... 98.1 


Unit labor costs 


— Data not available. 


1997 1998 1999 2000 
+ 

Ul IV I Wl tll IV I ll il IV I ul 
108.3 | 1085} 109.7} 110.0} 1106] 1116] 1126] 1128] 1142] 1163] 116.7} 118.6 
113.5) 115.3) 117.1 118.5 | 120.0} 121.4} 123.0] 1245) 126.1 127.3 | 128.4] 130.4 
100.4} 101.5] 102.9] 103.8] 104.7} 1055] 1064] 106.9] 107.6) 107.8] 107.7| 108.5 
104.8} 106.3} 106.7} 107.7] 1085] 1088) 109.3) 110.4] 110.5) 109.5) 110.0] 110.0 
118.5} 1168] 116.4] 115.1 114.6} 1146] 115.1 114.1 114.3 | 116.8] 118.2 | 120.2 
109.9} 110.2] 110.3] 1105] 110.7] 1109) 111.4] 111.8) 111.9) 112.2) 113.0] 113.7 
108.0 | 108.1 109.3 | 109.8} 110.3} 111.2] 112.0) 112.1 113.6] 115.8] 116.3] 118.0 
113.0 | 114.7} 1164} 117.9] 119.4]; 120.8} 122.1 123.6 | 125.2 | 126.5] 127.8| 129.4 
100.0} 101.0) 102.3) 103.2) 1042} 1049] 105.7| 106.1 106.8 | 107.2} 107.2] 107.7 
104.7 | 106.1 106.5 | 107.5} 108.3] 108.5) 109.0) 110.2} 110.3} 109.3} 109.8] 109.7 
119.5) 1178) 117.4] 1163) 115.8] 115.8] 116.7) 115.7] 116.1 118.6 | 120.1 122.1 
110.1 110.4} 110.5} 110.7} 111.0} 111.2) 111.8) 112.2] 1124] 112.7} 113.6) 114.2 
110.8 | 111.6) 112.3} 113.4] 1149] 115.8) 117.1 118.2} 119.7] 121.5] 122.3] 123.8 
112.1 113.7 | 115.2] 1166) 1180] 119.3} 120.9] 122.4) 124.0] 125.3] 126.1 127.8 

99.2 | 100.1 101.2 | 102.1 103.0 | 103.7} 1046] 105.1 105.8 | 106.1 105.8 | 106.3 
101.1 101.5} 102.0} 102.3} 102.1 102.6 | 102.5] 103.0} 103.2} 103.0} 103.1 103.4 
101.2 | 101.9] 1026} 102.8} 102.7} 103.0] 103.2] 103.5) 103.6) 103.1 103.1 103.2 
100.8} 100.4} 100.5] 100.9] 100.2) 101.6) 100.7} 101.4) 102.1 102.5} 103.3 | 103.8 
160.3 | 156.5] 150.4) 147.2} 151.4} 1445] 149.7] 147.5] 143.3] 145.7] 150.9} 155.7 
116.0 | 114.7] 1182] 112.7] 113.3] 112.5) 1132) 1132) 1126] 113.5] 115.4) 117.0 
106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.2 | 106.2} 106.5} 106.7] 106.6) 106.6) 107.2} 107.8 
118.7 | 120.1 121.3 | 122.7} 125.1 126.8 | 128.9) 130.4} 131.9] 135.1 137.7 | 139.5 
111.5 | 113.3) 115.2] 1166) 118.1 119.4} 120.7} 122.4) 124.1 125.5 | 127.0] 128.0 

98.6 99.8); 101.2) 102.1 103.0} 103.7] 104.4] 105.1 105.9 | 106.4} 106.5] 106.5 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 liad 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persSOMns............-++sseeeeseeeesesesees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3) 100.0} 102.0} 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services................:::6eeeee 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 
Multifactor productivity................ ae 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1 102.6 
QU Utara: ss cceceecseiyscocie esassnersvon sn ctdosensmapenavacteesssanrersl| MumKe (cD 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0} 105.2} 110.6 
Inputs: 
MAD Gian Plea cssssacexercerserecsatetgessewccisemsmaremsracea cannacdenre 54.0 61.0 76) 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0| 100.0} 103.7; 106.4 
(Capital ServiCeSic.caccc--cnccersesenctusnssnsacssnseuescuausere>sss 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0/ 100.0} 104.7} 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3; 100.0} 104.0} 107.7 
Capital per hour of all perSONS..........c:ccssccesesesseeeseeerees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of alll PerSONS.............00eccsseeeeeeeeee ee} 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 101.7 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services 120.1 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8; 100.3 99.9; 100.0; 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor productivity...............65 os 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0| 100.9} 102.4 
OUTDO ttecicsacsiseencshvavevexesctnaesrvanaca sateen saves parce sasees|| | ele’ 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0) 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
MEAD OAM Reaver ac oueuasetaccacones av soutecsdccenmnnstey Uccavbnoeteneces 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0; 103.8; 106.6 
Capital SCrviCGS..-c2s5.5 22 scsecsecteccvoscstweeecsees 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9; 100.0} 104.9) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2! 100.0) 104.2! 108.0 
Capital per hour of all perSOMs.............csseceeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6; 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persons...............:secceeeeeeeeeeed 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9} 105.0 109.0) 112.8 a1zZA 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services...............cceeeseeees 124.3 116.5 100.9} 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6; 106.5 
Multifactor productvity...-csc0--.r0c0severccesussmrnesnvsenene (XE 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3; 100.0; 100.4) 1026) 105.0; 106.1 109.8; 113.2 
OU Use ceca pocctancec a cctevevercceont neh sess capneseadect|)) GOOuN 56.5 75:3 97.3 95.4; 100.0) 103.3) 108.7) 113.4; 116.9} 123.5] 130.7 
Inputs: 
92.0 104.2} 107.5] 104.8} 100.4 100.0} 101.4 103.6; 104.0) 103.7) 105.5) 105.2 
30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9| 100.0} 102.2} 104.5 108.0| 111.9} 116.9} 122.8 
51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7) 107.3; 109.5) 107.0} 103.9} 109.2 
NONGNer Gy MAtCriAlSi.vc..5.:v<nussecexsoncsonxxereyavesesecsxevsans) 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6 100.0 105.7 111.3 112.8 120.4; 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased buSINeSS SEFVICES...........csceseseeeessereeseeeeeee 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0} 103.0; 105.1 110.0) 108.9) 114.2) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0} 100.0) 102.9! 106.0} 107.9} 110.2} 112.5) 115.5 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business | 
Output per hour of all persons......... 48.8 67.0 80.4 93.9 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6} 105.4; 107.6 110.5 114.0 
Compensation per hour........... 13.7 23.5 $4.2 85.8 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.3 119.3 125.2 
Real compensation per hour..................0008 60.0 78.9 89.5 95.9 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.4 104.3 107.3 
Wititlaborceostsitegescecccrccrstevcecceasecctsae- 62 Seeoce 28.0 35.1 67.4 91.3 95.3 98.7| 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3) 107.9) 109.9 
Unitinonlaborpaymentsinec:-<sssccceseseoecsereavaGseseae ee 25.2 31.6 61.5 91.8 93.9 97.0} 102.5} 106.4; 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 115.2; 115.1 
Implicit price deflator. sera aeeee-cee Pes. cae ede ce. cade 27.0 33.9 65.2 91.5 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0; 106.0; 107.7; 109.7) 110.6) 111.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSOMs............:ce ; 51.9 68.9 82.0 94.2 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.3 110.2 113.4 
Compensation per hour........... 4 14.3 23.7 54.6 85.8 90.5 95.0 102.2 104.3} 106.6) 109.8 112.9) 118.6 124.4 
Realicompensationi Peanut. ascssee-eeeassaeeceesaceseaces 62.8 79.5 90.0 95.9 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.5; 100.0} 103.8} 106.5 
What ADO COSTS. <eccarcnterentny secret nesreanc tat rep ecaecoeecaes 27.5 34.4 66.5 91.1 95.0 98.5) 101.7) 102.5} 103.7) 104.2) 105.1 107.7| 109.7 
Onitmonlabornay Mens ier. ccstssssctrescs ees stestscevsceesne-s 24.6 31.3 60.5 91.3 93.6 97.1 103.0} 106.9} 110.4; 113.5} 118.0} 116.3) 116.8 
lnpliciipricedetlaton. cnn sess ences wnapeee cen sates oh aee 26.5 33.3 64.3 91.2 94.5 98.0 102.2 104.1 106.1 107.6 109.8 110.8) 112.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..........ccsccccsesseseeeeeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 94.6 95.4 97.6 100.8 103.2 104.3 107.6 110.2 114.2 119.2 
Gompensationi pen NOUt secs... <c.c.sceccessesescecteceascseces-n! 15.6 25.3 56.4 86.2 90.8 95.2 102.1 104.3 106.2 109.1 112.0 117.4) 123.2 
Real compensation per hour..............::ccssseeeeeeeeeeeee 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.3 96.6 97.8 99.6 99.5 98.9 98.8 99.3} 102.7) 105.5 
GhOtal Uni COSTS... eaecc crepe sete-caarsccosres csceceak suisestsesnsensene 26.8 34.8 68.4 92.0 95.9 98.8} 101.0) 101.1 102.0) 101.2) 101.4) 102.2} 102.9 

WnittADON COSTS ioe sete ccecences sects anne ceisacencsasseecss onvncceas 28.1 35.9 69.6 91.1 95.2 97.5} 101.3; 101.0} 101.9} 101.4; 101.6} 102.8) 103.4 

Unitinonlabor COStS. si rrccssnce-sncecanaycnceseneseescsararecescesseaed 23.3 31.9 65.1 94.6 98.0; 102.1 100.2; 101.3} 102.2} 100.6; 100.8) 100.8) 101.7 
Unit profits... eee 50.2 44.4 68.8 97.3 94.3 93.0} 113.2} 131.7} 139.0} 152.2) 156.7} 148.3) 146.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 30.2 35.1 66.0 95.3 97.1 99.7; 103.5} 109.0) 111.6) 113.8] 115.0) 112.9) 113.1 
(mplicit'price: deflator. c= <sarcicenscsectsievesssrsenayhonemansss 28.8 35.6 68.4 92.5 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.1 106.1 106.6 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all perSONS.............ceeecesseeseceeceneeceee 41.9 54.3 70.3 90.5 92.9 95.0 102.0 105.2 109.3) 113.1 117.6 123.9) 131.6 
Compensation per hour........... -| 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7) 105.6) 107.9} 109.3} 111.4) 117.3) 123.2 
Real compensation per NOur...............-.csssssseseecenes- 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.8 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6} 105.5 
Win ADONCOStS rece viestee tere ootecrceeeerns aie eaa tere sseneces 35.5 43.7 79.1 95.8 97.7| 100.6; 100.7} 100.4 98.7 96.6 94.8 94.6 93.6 
WnitinOnlabor DAVMENtS:c.5c0 cine tisessmce niece uenenseatenc- semen 26.8 29.4 80.2 95.4 99.6 98.9; 101.0 102.9 107.2} 110.1 109.7 104.6 - 
Implicit price deflator ..c25 ces <-.0da5 veces senneesneeeese seep ease 30.2 34.9 79.8 95.5 98.9 99.6; 100.9} 101.9; 103.9} 104.9} 103.9} 100.7 - 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


i 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
y 
Mining = 
GCOPPEH'OLES: sscasessesscccseonecssszes iat 102 109.2} 106.6} 102.7) 100.5} 115.2} 118.1 4126:0| 1172) IGS)" 118s” ATT.S 
Gold and silver ores........... 104 101.5 113.3) 122.3] 127.4] 141.6] 159.8] 160.8] 144.2| 138.3} 159.0) 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining. 122 414.7| 117.3] 118.7) 12241 138:0) 1412) 148-19 155.9] 168.0] 176.6} 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.. 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9) 112.4] 119.4) 123.9) 125.2 128.7 
Crushed and broken StONG,.........0eeeeesereeeeeeeeeeeey 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8} 105.0] 103.6] 108.7] 105.4) 107.2) 114.0} 111.9 
Manufacturing 

Meat products tesccccrsccaneraesc ener ees ensoseeceeenns irs 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6} 104.6) 104.3) 101.2} 102.3 97.4) 103.2 - 
Dalry Products. .........cseocescnssecneecaddacqueceesueessenes 202 108.4 107.7 107.3 108.3 111.4 109.6 111.8 116.4 116.0 119.5 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables...............:62.eeee+ 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.5) 106.8; 107.6} 109.1 109.2 111.8 - 
GPAIDIITINL PROGUC(Srececrath secec oops cenens eer aeqereioe sa 204 101.3} 107.6] 105.4) 104.9} 107.8) 109.2) 108.4) 115.4) 108.0) 118.7 - 
Bakery! DIOGUCISs.pc-ceueteeneceeen sc svameneceaeatees seer 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3 - 
Sugar and confectionery products.............:-:: 206 99.5 101.8 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 117.1 - 
Fats and oils 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6} 111.8} 120.3) 110.1 120.0 - 
Beverages.... 208 106.0) 112.7} 117.7) 120.5} 127.6] 127.0) 130.8} 134.3) 135.7) 136.3 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............| 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1 109.2 103.9 - 
CIGALOH ES acter eenceaye aces encieae Gansuae see setenndeaueres 211 101.2} 109.0] 113.2} 107.6} 111.6] 106.5) 126.6} 142.9} 147.2! 147.2 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON..............::60eeeeee 221 99.6 99.8; 103.1 111.2 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 130.9 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..................5 222 99.2 106.3; 111.3) 116.2 126.2 131.7} 142.5 145.3} 147.6 161.9 - 
Narrow fabric mills..............-00+ | 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 126.3) 107.7 - 
Knitting mills................+ é 225 96.3) 108.0} 107.5) 114.1 119.5}, 128.1 134.3} 138.6} 150.5) 150.2 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI..............:ccseceeeee sees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0 - 
GAMOOLSIANGIFUGS ven .nsa-n se ese eerpsaemeceseserasateacsns 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8; 100.2; 100.3 - 
Yar and thread millSsnc.5.00-ccwswaccs acon cteenecesaenes 228 102.1 104.2 110.2 111.4 119.6 126.6 130.7 137.4 147.4 155.5 - 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS..............::seseeeeeee eee 229 101.6 109.1 109.2 104.6 106.5 110.4 118.5 123.7 123.1 117.9 - 
Men's and boys' suits and coats. . 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 97.4; 130.3 - 
Men's and boys! furnishingS................:2:000sseeeees 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4) 109.1 108.4) 111.7) 123.4) 134.7) 152.4 - 
Women's and misses! outerweal...............0000eeee 233 101.4 96.8} 104.1 104.3} 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 135.5; 141.6) 151.5 - 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6 102.1 113.6 117.4 124.5 138.0 161.3 174.5 196.3 - 
Hats, caps, and millinery. 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 777 84.3 82.2 83.5 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0; 105.5} 116.8} 120.1 105.2 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7) 107.5} 108.5} 107.8; 109.2) 105.6} 117.0 . 
OQ cp cevvcrsoseaneare tearcencenaenanees tecsaveevenneoat 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 85.4 71.9 - 
Sawmills and planing mills................. nee 242 100.7 99.6 99.8) 102.6} 108.1 101.9} 103.3; 1102} 115.6) 117.5 - 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members. 5 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.9 - 
WOOd'CONTAINGIS:.<ca:scu0eas eccvacatar ani vaver ssensdeswveze 244 103.1 108.8} 111.2) 113.4 109.4} 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.7) 106.6 - 
Wood buildings and mobile homes...............:0806+ 245 97.8 98.8; 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7; 101.1 - 
Miscellaneous wood products..............csseeeeeeeeees 249 95.9} 102.4) 107.7} 110.5) 114.2) 115.3) 111.8} 115.4) 114.4) 123.1 - 
Household PUNAMEENG coc ocecexs ere psamcgaienserasr ims eesxteis 251 99.4 102.0} 104.5} 107.1 110.5} 110.6} 112.5} 116.9] 121.6) 121.8 - 
MICO NUTS INING 52 coscpbatucsiare itn dsesnanaxaneecansvsewsn 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5; 103.2} 100.5) 101.1 106.4) 117.9 - 
Public building and related furniture. . rie 253 109.6; 113.7) 119.8} 120.2) 140.6) 161.0} 157.4) 173.3) 181.5) 186.5 - 
PaTtlONS ANG XUTES: tex cesrecscevaecarroctaeonsandesucses 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0] 102.7} 107.4 98.9) 101.2 97.5} 121.4 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures...................4 259 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 102.2 - 
Pulp mills 261 99.6} 107.4) 116.7} 128.3) 137.3] 122.5} 128.9} 131.9} 132.6] 104.4 - 
Paper mills 262 103.9} 103.6] 102.3 99.2} 103.3; 102.4) 110.2) 118.6) 111.6] 107.0 - 
PEPSI OAPI MUNG coicmidin sesxinncsvra vdceasvxeevauaevies avs 263 105.5) 101.9} 100.6} 101.4) 104.4) 108.4) 114.9] 119.5} 118.0} 124.2 - 
Paperboard containers and DOX6S.................c0065 265 99.7} 101.5} 101.3} 103.4; 105.2} 107.9} 108.4) 105.1 106.3) 110.1 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6] 101.4) 105.3} 105.5] 107.9} 110.6) 113.3) 113.6] 121.7 - 
Newspapers 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 - 
Periodicals. . i 272 ‘ 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 - 
Books ehexcrecisaset tess creseensannens ; 273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7} 103.5} 103.0} 101.6 99.3] 102.2 - 
Miscellaneous publishing 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6] 114.5 - 
Commercial printing ISA Fad ievin acted deees whcnchvccraneh) 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9} 106.5} 107.2} 1083] 109.2 - 
Manifold DUSINGSS fOrMS........cccccccscerscresesersenneed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 - 
GOING CAN GS ror aecen de ccniccatecusdustsasssiressxercenne 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 - 
Blankbooks and bookbinding iavccnesnsuanwandaneuctensars 278, 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7) 105.4) 108.7) 114.5] 115.3 - 
PrintinG (AAS: SONICS: oe cecescecececoneanenusinaescenee 279 99.9 94.3 99.3) 100.6) © 112.0) 115.3) 111.0} 116.7] 126.2] 124.2 - 
Industrial inorganic chemicals..... 281 105.7} 104.3} 106.8} 109.7] 109.7| 105.6] 102.3] 109.3] 110.1 116.1 - 
Plastics materials and synthetics. . i 282 98.8 99.7| 100.9} 100.0} 107.5] 112.0) 125.3] 128.3] 125.3] 133.8) - 
DIUGS.......s0cesssereeesees ECA ROO ; 283 101.0; 102.8) 103.8) 104.5 99.5 99.9} 104.9} 108.7) 112.1 112.6 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods....... 4 284 102.0) 100.6) 103.8} 105.3) 104.4) 108.7) 111.2} 118.6] 120.9} 130.4 - 

Paints and allied products........cccccccscsecessesserseees 285 : : : 
p 101.4 103.3] | 106.3) 104.3 102.9} 108.8} 116.7} 118.0 125.6 127.2] - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


I 


ndustry 


Industrial organic chemicals................::::seeeeeeeee 
Agricultural chemicals.................. 
Miscellaneous chemical products... 
Petroloum refining...............ccceee0- ail 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. | 


Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
Tires andiinner.tubesic.:...-ce-csrese-es¢ eoeeeasensovsanes 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, 0.€.C..................00024 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.@.C...............-4 


Footwear, except ruDber...............ecceeeeeeeeees : 
LLUGGAGO=S. =. .cccetreteee<. acsrenteenowaesstuavs 

Handbags and personal leather goods................ 
FlatGlasse.2c: ceaves-esscwzenesavachicnus hatee rates wedacaee 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 


Products of purchased glasS..............:0:::eeeeeeeees 
Cement, hydraulic........ 
Structural clay products.... ne 
Pottery and related products...................:cc0eeeees 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 


Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 
Blast furnace and basic steel products... 
lron and steel foundries... 
Primary nonferrous metals..... 

Nonferrous rolling and drawing...............-.+2se+++++ 


Nonferrous foundries (castingS)..............0:cc00eeee 
Miscellaneous primary metal products..............-.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers..... 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware........ i 
Plumbing and heating, except electric...............-- 


Fabricated structural metal products................... 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc..............6:..+ 
Metal forgings and stampingS..............2--.+--:s002+ 
Metal services, N.€.C.......--..20.++ 
Ordnance and accessories, n.é.c.. 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
ENgines GNC tUMDINGS=<-.ceaessecynn--<-bracenue ms cancnnr 
Farm and garden machinery 
Construction and related machinery = 
Metalworking MACHINETY..........---.-2-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 


Special industry machinery.........---.-e2sceeeeeeeeeeee 
General industrial MAChINETY.........-.....ceeeeeeeeeeee 
Refrigeration and service machinery..........--.--++++ 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C..........-2--20eeeee+ zi 
Electric distribution equipment..............:.22ecseeeee 


Electrical industrial apparatus 
Household appliances..............2eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.................4 
Communications CQuipMent...............eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 


Motor vehicles and equipment.............-.:eeeeeeeeeee 
Aircraft and parts. 
Ship and boat building and repairing. é 
Fisilr OAC GQUIDMONE!. 22. 2anrccsasenecoeaneenees-nnutenda= 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............2---eeeeeef 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 


Search and navigation equipment..............2..000++ 
Measuring and controlling devices. 
Medical instruments and supplies... aes 
Ophthalmic QOOdS.........-.-ceeeeeneeeeeeeecerereeeeeeeeees 
Photographic equipment & supplie@s...............+-+ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Sic 1988 | 1989 

286 109.9} 110.4 
287 103.7} 104.3 
289 95.4 95.2 
291 105.3} 109.6 
295 98.3 95.3 
299 98.4; 101.9 
301 102.9} 103.8 
305 103.7 96.3 
306 104.2} 105.5 
308 100.5} 101.8 
314 101.3} 101.1 
316 93.7; 104.8 
317 98.5 93.1 
321 91.9 90.7 
322 100.6} 100.2 
323 95.9 90.1 
324 103.2} 110.2 
325 98.8} 103.1 
326 99.6 97.1 
327 100.8) 102.4 
329 103.0 95.5 
331 112.6} 108.0 
332 104.0} 105.4 
333 107.8} 106.1 
335 95.5 93.6 
336 102.6} 105.1 
339 106.6} 105.0 
341 106.5} 108.5 
342 97.8! 101.7 
343 103.7) 101.5 
344 100.4 96.9 
345 98.5 96.1 
346 101.5 99.8 
347 108.3} 102.4 
348 97.7 89.8 
349 101.4 95.9 
351 106.8} 110.7 
352 106.3} 110.7 
353 106.5} 108.3 
354 101.0} 103.5 
355 104.6} 108.3 
356 105.9} 101.5 
358 102.1 106.0 
359 106.5) 107.1 
361 105.4) 105.0 
362 104.6; 107.4 
363 103.0} 104.7 
364 101.9} 100.2 
366 110.5} 107.2 
369 102.8 99.6 
371 103.2] 103.3 
372 100.6 98.2 
373 99.4 97.6 
374 113.5] 135.3 
375 92.6 94.6 
376 104.1 110.6 
381 104.8} 105.8 
382 103.9} 102.1 
384 105.2} 107.9 
385 112.6} 123.3 
386 105.6) 113.0 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 1998 
Es | | 1 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware............:+++++ 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 117.2 = 
Musical instruments.........+...2:0sscecccasernnnsernseersed 393 101.8 96.1 97.4 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 . 
Toys and Sporting QOOdS..............sessessseeeneeeeerees 394 104.8} 106.0) 108.1 109.7 104.9] 114.2) 109.7} 113.6) 119.9} 139.6 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art suppli€S.............00 395 108.3 112.9 118.2 116.8 111.3; 111.6 129.9 135.2 144.1 127.7 - 
Costume jewelry and notions..........scccceereerrreeed 396 102.0 93.8 105.3 106.7; 110.8 115.8} 129.0 143.7 142.2 119.1 - 
Miscellaneous manufactures............cccceeeeseeeeeee 399 102.1 100.9} 106.5} 109.2} 109.5} 107.7} 106.1 108.1 112.8; 109.3 - 
Transportation 
ITUCKING, EXCEPT IOCAL .+...seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeererererees 4213 105.2} 109.3) 111.1 116.9| 123.4 126.6) 129.5) 125.4) 130.9) 132.4) 130.1 
U.D. POSTAL SEIVICE «+... rssseseeenecrererereeecsesecerens 431 99.9 99.7; 104.0} 103.7; 104.5) 107.1 106.6) 106.5! 104.7; 108.3) 109.5 
AIT UWAMSPOMAUON .. ess eeeceeeeeeeeeessseeeeeneseneeesenenes 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2; 105.7; 108.6) 111.6) 111.1 108.5 
Utuities 
Telephone communications.............:..seeeereeeeeeee 481 106.2 111.6 113.3] 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.5 160.9| 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting............-...1.++++ 483 103.1 106.2 104.9 106.1 108.3 106.7 110.1 109.6 105.8; 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV ServiCes..........-...ccc00e0e4 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
EIGGtiG UTM OS=c- 5 neneeette sas eatseanensscevasavarnyssse-es) 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7) 110.1 113.4] 115.2} 120.6) 126.8; 135.0} 150.5| 146.5} 157.2 
Gas OUIMIGS rrr perce cttcre teres wre ecnexensccteceaaenseeselet 492,3 (pt.) 108.3} 111.2} 105.8) 109.6) 111.1 121.8] 125.6) 137.1 158.6) 145.9) 153.4 
lrade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3 105.4; 110.5 118.3) 117.6 T2t.7, 122.2 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............::0eceeee 523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4; 106.5 114.7 130.2 135.3 140.2 143.8 166.0 
FlerCWAKGIStOLGS peseter cose arse een an aetnatnn ce deenoneener 525 108.6; 115.2} 110.5) 102.5) 107.2! 105.8) 112.7) 1085) 112.1 111.2] 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4 106.6) 116.6 117.2 136.6 128.1 136.1 
DepartiiENnUStOreSicescecansecteonvausenctactexeuian oir ewey 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2) 100.9} 105.7} 108.6) 110.9} 1184] 123.5) 129.4 
WETS SE 0) COR copter athe Pro“ orn r pee deroodet On coe aiid 533 101.9) 124.4] 151.2) 154.2) 167.7; 184.7) 190.1 | 203.2! 229.2) 247.6) 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. “0 539 100.8; 109.8; 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 159.7; 160.9) 163.9) 164.9) 1682) 189.9 
(GROCERY SUOS arose ceee ne ran aewens cenunercanen seoeeoen test 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5, 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............:cs0seseeee 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8| 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
Retail bakeries; nc.cccccnce-cuszeenerantanuncesnssrrarenebioat 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New.and used Car deallers...........0....-sescesrereeenee 551 103.4; - 102.5) 106.1 104.1} 106.5) 107.6) 108.7; 107.1 108.2! 107.8; 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores 553 103.2 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 98.7; 102.6 105.7 104.6) 104.2 107.0 
Gasoline service stations.......... 554 103.0} 105.2! 102.6} 104.3} 109.7; 115.2) 120.4) 126.3) 125.1) 125.0| 130.6 
Men's and boys! wear Stores...........:sccccceeeeseeeeee 561 106.0] 109.6) 113.7) 119.21 1182] 115.5} 117.9] 117.5} 125.7) 132.2) 145.5 
Women's clothing StOres..............s2scceeseeeeeeeeereed 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0 112.2) 118.4) 119.3) 128.5) 142.3) 145.8) 1548 
Family clothing stores Hea 565 102.0} 104.9] 104.5| 106.4; 111.7) 1945] 120.4) 133.8) 198.8) 142.1 145.6 
SHS StOrGStepeereree apron section saaverte os ucosseoreen ab 566 102.7; 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5} 113.2) 126.3) 134.5) 146.9} 143.5) 136.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 92.9 100.4 122.4) 127A 118.1 131.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...........---..- 571 98.6] 100.9] 101.8] 101.5) 108.4) 107.6) 1088; 112.0 1186) 119.4] 121.6 
Household appliance Stores..........ccccceceseesseeseees 572 98.5 103.5 102.8; 105.2 113.9 117.0 1212; «138.7 141.8 155.5; 184.5 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......, 573 118.6) 114.6; 119.6) 128.3} 137.8) 152.7) 177.0) 196.7) 2046) 215.1 258.9 
Eating and drinking places..... Pee! 581 102.8} 102.2} 104.0) 103.1 102.5} 102.8; 101.1 100.9 99.5} 100.5) 101.1 
Drug and proprietary stores 591 101.9} 102.5) 103.6) 104.7) 103.6) 105.4) 105.7} 106.9) 109.6) 115.4) 117.7 
LIQUOR STOKES 5 cccsatave--ca0es neh §92 98.2; 101.1 105.2; 105.9; 108.4; 100.7 99.1 103.7; 112.8) 108.9) 113.9 
Used merchandise Stores............scssessesersseerennes 593 105.3) 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4) 112.1 115.4! 117.3 129.8 138.0 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............66 594 100.7; 104.2} 104.2) 105.0; 102.7} 106.5) 111.9) 117.8] 120.0) 123.7); 131.5 
IMGRISLON I RANE Gre cas cay cones encraycosssavanarapavaveres 596 105.6} 110.8; 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 127.5} 143.3) 146.1 165.5] 177.2; 193.5 
PUGS S ree cay cenecusezyss'sscnnxgaus se seavaeneiuivnyo eas | 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7) 100.7; 1142) 115:8) 113.4) 112.0 
Retail Stores; Mies Creserstesvieth0os 00 sccurveersvexawananene 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2} 111.6) 117.8] 125.0) 126.2) 139.5) 147.3) 157.6 
Finance and services 

COMMONClal DENRBroygret vaveteandees csusevassecensives catty 602 102.8; 104.8) 107.7) 110.1 111.0; 118.5} 121.7) 126.4) 129.7) 133.0} 133.0 
Hotels Ancimotels, csr yatevecr seed evs coca saveveceseonh 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2; 109.6} 110.1 109.7) 107.9) 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7; 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0) 105.5} 108.7) 108.0} 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait.........0.ccecceseeereneees 722 100.1 94,9 96.6 92.8 97.7) 105.9} 117.4) 129.3) 126.6] 133.7; 153.4 
BOAR Shops ieccarrcaysvecenens cshanenevanaronansvecercevsts 723 96.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8} 103.5; 106.3} 107.5) 108.4 
Barber: shopatssss-sveveutesvocenectivers 724 108.8} 111.6) 100.2; 94.1) 112.1) 120.8/ 117.7; 114.6] 127.6] 149.0] 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories.... 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5| 103.2 98.2} 103.8 99.7 97.1} 101.3} 107.0 
Automotive repair shops Sire 753 105.7; 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3) 104.0} 112.38) 119.5) 114.4 1152] 121.2 
Motion picture thGatersis, <csscvessvavirovexstene¥eeaccsckes 783 107.1 114.3; 115.8) 4116.0 109.8 99.8; 101.3 


’ Refers to output per employee. 


q : ; n.e@.c. = not elsewhere classified 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 


- Data not available. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


oe rrr ‘nnn nnn 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Country 1 
1998 1999 Ul IV I Il ill IV | Il 
—=| 

4.5 4.2 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 4.1 4.0 

8.3 6 8.2 8.1 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.0 6.8 6.7 

8.0 7.2 8.1 TEU ies 7.4 7.1 7.0 6.8 6.7 

41 4.7 4.3 4.5 47 4.8 4.8 4.7 49 48 
FAN COL acct tecceescsccagsaisvastasssctonessees- 11.9 11.2 11.8 11.6 11.5 11.4 ie 10.9 10.2 9.8 
Germany seston ss eatete tees teats 9.3 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 
Haye eee 12.0 iS 12.0 12.0 11.8 11.7 AES 11.2 11.2 10.8 

8.4 hl 8.5 7.6 Ti 6.9 7A 7A 6.8 6.0 

6.3 6.1 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 


Civilian labor force 


125,840 | 126,346] 128,105| 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297 | 137,673 139,368 
14,241 14,330 14,362 14,505 14,627 14,750 14,900 15,153 15,418 15,721 
8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 
63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,100 
24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,090 25,180 25,360 25,590 
29,410 39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,450 39,430 = 


22,670 22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 
6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 - 
4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 


United States’... 
Canada 
Australia 


United Kingdom... 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 
Participation rate® 
United States ae neater ccces cr hea eter 66.5 86.2 66.4 86.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Canada 67.1 66.5 65.7 65.4 65.2 64.9 64.7 64.9 65.1 65.6 
Australia. 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 
62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 
56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 552 55.5 55.3 55.4 55.7 
55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.6 57.6 = 
47.2 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 
56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 - 
67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 
United Kingdom... 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 
Employed 
United States’... | 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900) 126,708) 129,558) 131,463 133,488 


13,084 12,851 12,760 12,858 13,112 13,357 13,463 13,774 14,140 14,531 

7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 
61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,930 
22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,960 22,060 22,390 22,760 
27,950 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,540 35,720 = 


21,080 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 
6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 - 
4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 

26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 


Employment-population ratio* 
Wniead Stanse” J 8 61.7 61.5 61.7| 625 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 


Canada...... 61.7 59.7 58.4 58.0 58.4 58.8 58.5 59.0 59.7 60.6 
Australia. 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 
Japan. 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 
France... ne 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48:5 48.4 48.9 49.6 
Germany’. | 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 51.9 52.2 - 
43.9 44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 
52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 §7.5 59.5 = 
66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 oF 56.9 57.6 58.7 
United Kingdom... 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 §7.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 
Unemployed 
United States'.. - 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 6,210 
1187 1,480 1,602 1,647 1,515 1,393 1,437 1,379 1,277 1,190 
585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 


1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 
2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 2,830 
1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 = 


1,590 1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 


410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 - 
84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 
1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 
Unemployment rate 
United States’. 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 64 5.6 5.4 49 45 4.2 


ee 8.1 10.3 11.2 11.4 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 8.3 76 
6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 
21 21 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 
94 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.1 
5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 9.0 
7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 
6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 - 
1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.41 9.9 10.1 8.4 7A 
6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7| ' 8.7 8.2 7.0 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For * Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 
in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/filsdata.htm. data not available. 


* Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour i 
United States...........0.... = = 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.1 127.0 134.8 
Canada.. 38.7 56.6 75.1 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3 104.5 109.9 111.0 109.5 112.8 112.5 115.2 
14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 120.4 
18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1} 102.5} 108.4) 113.2} 115.5} 122.4) 122.6] 122.6 
29.9 $2.7 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.3 - - - - - - 
21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.5 115.0 122.6 124.0 128.9 
29.2 52.0 tee, 91.5 94.6 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9} 111.2 115.1 121.8 127.1 127.1 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6} 109.3 109.5 111.5 W141 112.9 
Netherlands... 18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 T2572) | WAT, Ueki 125.7 127.8 127.8 
Norway... 36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6} 101.4 102.0 102.0 103.0 103.9 103.9 
Sweden.. 27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 133.0 135.6 139.5 
UY FRO KinSGOsM cocss ste ceccs xoncasoceschstussesmncteretresastoee 31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 104.6 109.2 
Output 
United States. - - 75.8} 103.2} 102.4) 101.6 98.3} 103.5} 111.1) 1184] 121.3] 127.7; 133.5} 139.3 
Canada.. 34.2 60.6 86.0 110.1 112.6 108.6 99.0 104.0 113.2 118.1 119.8 128.1 133.1 141.3 
eee 10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 W141 103.6 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.1 109.9} 111.8 113.8 
40.8 68.0 91.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 109.7 112.6 115.3 111.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 111.5 114.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1] 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8} 100.7) 103.6 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4) 102.2} 107.2} 105.6} 108.3) 110.3} 111.4 
Netherlands.. 31.7 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9} 100.1} 100.6 98.2} 104.2} 107.8) 108.4) 114.1] 116.6] 103.6 
Nomay... 56.5 89.1} 103.6} 105.3} 101.3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7} 106.7} 109.0} 110.1) 115.7; 117.6} 114.0 
Sweden.. 45.9 80.7 90.7) 109.8] 110.9) 110.1) 104.1] 101.9) 117.1] 128.4] 131.1] 138.6) 144.6] 150.7 
United Kingdom 67.7 90.3 87.2) 101.4] 105.4) 105.3] 100.0) 101.4 106.1] 107.8} 108.2] 109.6) 109.9} 109.7 
Total hours 
92.1 104.4 107.5 106.6 107.1 104.8} 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 103.3 
88.3 107.1 114.6 120.2 113.5 111.9} 103.8 102.6 106.6 109.1 112.0 115.4 119.0 119.0 
76.3 102.3 93.8 99.8 100.8 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
170.7} 174.7) 119.7} 101.5} 102.3} 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
136.5] 129.0} 101.1] 107.2) 104.7} 103.7} 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - 
142.3) 149.0] 133.3] 105.4) 105.8} 105.9} 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
142.3] 136.3] 110.5 99.3 99.3} 100.1} 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 79.3 
ic) ea 108.7} 120.9) 122.0] 108.9} 109.7} 107.7] 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
Netherlands.. 170.6] 156.2} 111.8 99.0 99.8] 101.5] 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 91.2 
Noray.. 154.0} 154.3) 135.0} 114.3} 107.1] 103.7) 100.8) 102.1} 105.2! 106.9) 107.9} 112.3] 113.2} 109.8 
Sweden.. 168.3) 154.7| 124.0] 121.4) 119.0] 116.4| 109.0 94.9 98.1; 105.3} 105.3) 104.2} 106.6) 108.0 
United Kingdom... 217.3} 202.1] 155.3) 123.2] 122.3) 119.2] 108.5 97.5 99.4} 102.9} 104.8) 105.4; 105.0) 100.5 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 4 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7 105.6} 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 123.2 
Canada... 9.9 17.0 47.4 77.4 82.5 88.3 95.0) 103.0} 103.7} 106.0) 105.1; 108.2) 111.2} 113.0 
43 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6] 106.7} 109.5} 110.9] 113.9] 115.8) 117.7 
5.4 13.7 52.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1} 109.2} 110.4] 114.2} 115.8) 116.3 
Denmark... 4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - - 
France... 4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 103.0} 105.6} 108.4) 110.2} 113.0] 1149] 119.3 
8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1} 105.9) 111.7} 117.7} 123.7] 126.6} 127.6) 127.6 
1.6 47 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6) 107.5} 107.8} 112.8) 120.3) 125.4) 123.0] 126.5 
Netherlands.. 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2) 103.7} 108.2} 110.6) 113.2} 115.8) 1183]/ 118.3 
Norway.. 47 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 126.2 133.4 
Sweden.. 41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.4 97.2 99.8 106.3 114.2 119.7} 123.3 127.4 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.0 122.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States... - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada.. 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
30.9 43.3 91.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1} 104.9) 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
Belgium 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1] 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark... 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8; 100.9} 102.0 102.8 108.9 
19.5 24.0 61.2 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3) 105.3 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 100.4 100.4 
7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4; 102.1 103.2 109.9 112.4 110.8 112.0 
Netherlands.. 34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 92.5 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0 100.9} 102.9) 107.1 111.4 115.2 121.5 128.5 
Sweden.. 15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 111.9 112.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

= =| 788 86.7} 90.5} 93.7; 97.7| 100.6| 985 94.8} 93.5) 92.0 92.4, 91.4 
32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6} 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
10.9 15.3 $1.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8) 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 105.7 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 99,3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
21.1 23.0 76.8 82.9 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9) 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
10.4 71 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 89.1 89.1 
15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 82.0 
11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0 107.1 101.1 100.0 102.2 
16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 71.2 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 

- Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Injury and Illness 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
Industry andiype otrase 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 1994 ‘| 1995 ‘| 1996 *| 1997*| 1998 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 7A 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.1] 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 
Lost workdays... 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - = = = = 
eg semi pestle and seins 
Total cases . fenuceeparcacre : Bec 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 
Lost workday cases 5.7 5.6 5.7 §.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 
Lost WOrkdaYS......0:0e0+e+ 94.1] 101.8] 100.9} 112.2} 108.3] 126.9 - - - = = = 
Mining 
Total CASES ......-..-:200 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 
Lost workday cases.. 4.9 B.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 
Lost workdays... 144.0) 152.1] 137.2) 119.5) 129.6) 204.7 - - = = = =. 
Construction 
Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 
Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 55 49 4.5 4.4 4.0 
LOSt WOPKDAYS :..cscc-000s0ccsoutsevarsontesevensvooneesdenshyptecxennetetsndvensanatnrny 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 ~ a = = aa = 
General building contractors: 
Total cases .......... 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 115 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 
Lost workday cases.. 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 51 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdayS........-.... 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 = = = = = = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
TOE GASOS ss csaczecns seseueseconcepeest =n svvualvedese cs sees cwacserebssmemuds odes 14.5 15st 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases.. 6.4 720 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 44 
Lost workdays.......... 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - = = = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 94 
Lost workday cases. 7A 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8) 4.7 41 
EGSEWOFMOUAYS ye -n-cleaans catetucersndscsetuericensenssUrgatdtantasneeradttaysul trees 135.7 144.4 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = = ey = = = 
Manufacturing 
SMIOUAL CASOS esas eesesnseseckcnvssteenceos copserseatwicsn sacvasapatatwrenstuors wares 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 
Lost workday cases. 5.3 Si 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 4.8 47 
Lost workdays 95.5) 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - = - - 
Durable goods: 
TGA CASOS see nccrey reeves taa cy Cover ettacnaccb sass eine eras weausknetanses cu rcnsan 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases. 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 
Lost workdays. 96.8 111.41 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - -| - -| - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9] 15.7} 14.9) 14.2 13.5 13.2 
Lost workday cases.. sat 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 Fa 7.0 6.8 6.5 68 
LEC SERMON RIA Sietncsc rant deeitia croxaasvouataeesnuackunves tee saidsbasttaes sat eidontiadl 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
SOLAS scansank tors eranuieueri ies «6 Usenussive svapcusn 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases.. 6.7 7.3 ie 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 67 
Lost workdays. 103.6 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and bpees ae 
Total cases . pisttuiesav ens 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 
Lost workday cases. 7A 75 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 
Lost workdayS........-. 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - = ~ = 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 177 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Lost workday cases.. nad 74 8.2 8.1 8.4 74 7A 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 
LOS MOL MCAS eexcatepdssodunespradpdecdun saxeutneossitasecuact devas Fas txusiisitaarysa) 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 1755 - - - - ~ = 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 
Lost workday cases. exsesnas 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 
LOSUWOIKOAY Sinton ts csntiitincrmiguy Genii greats miatasnentl 121.9) 138.8) 147.6) 155.7) 146.6]; 144.0 - - - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 11.3 124 12.1 12.0 11.2 144 W4 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 
Lost workday cases. 44 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 40 
Lost workdays 72.7| 82.8} 86.8} 88.9} 86.6] 87.7 “ 2 2 = us = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 7.2 8.0 9.1 91 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 
IEEE WY OTCY Sieatity ca cuvap he vsadosevaatantvanlicansnstieeominies cxastninxen era sey 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - = = = 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases ... 13.5 WF 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 
Lost workday cases. 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9) | 7.0 7A va 78 7.9 7.0 6.6 66 
HeOSt WORKORY Sacnartnacacacdasucvessnasaacedfaveveceansiguarttintatkedansbasetacnvancites 105.7; 134.2) 138.6} 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - = = be 
Instruments and related eae 
Total cases . 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.4 2.6 2.5 27 2.7 at 2.5 27 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 
Lost workdays, 43.9) 51.5] 55.4] 57.8) 64.4] 65.3 BY = = * = re 
Miscellaneous aaa ine industries: 
Total cases . Fats 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 
Lost workday cases. 4.6 51 51 6,1 Bil 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 4.4 4.2 i 
Lost workdays 81.5} 91.0] 97.6] 113.1] 104.0] 108.2 2) 5 = = a be 
1 tll Ss all Le 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
1987 | 1988 | 1989 ‘| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993+] 1994°| 1995 *| 1996] 1997] 1998 4 
Nondurable goods: il | fe 
OPAC ESOS) 58a wee coon tiys scant s cous woe toe Sitaveatoy sev oeraet tee ek oases 11.1 11.4 11.6 Tez, 11.5 This) 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
Lost workday cases. Bai 5.4 5.5 5.6 5S 5.3 5.0 Dal 4.9 46 4.4 43 
Lost workdays 93.5} 101.7| 107.8} 116.9) 119.7] 121.8 - - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
MWotalicases, <.:cro ota VET 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.4 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 
Lost workday cases. 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 92 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 
Lost workdays............. 153.7] 169.7] 174.7| 202.6] 207.2) 211.9 - - - = = = 
Tobacco products: 
WCtaliGASOStad ccna Aecinus echt puatacor ae tageescwaiesataeasenn oc 8.6 9.3 8.7 re 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
Lost workday cases. 255, 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 7, 34 
Lost workdays............. 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = - - = = 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 29 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 ‘Sys 
Lost workday cases.. 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 44 4.0 41 3.6 Ey, 3.4 
Lost workdays 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - = = = = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 7.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 
Lost workday cases.. 3.1 3:5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 25 | 26 
EOSEWOIKGAVS crc. raseros et xcerceantessutsernsrtesnstscheta-seseacstase Werte 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 = - - = = = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 Fes ral 
Lost workday cases.. 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 Gig ay 
EOSUIWONKOAY Saran vencterneacvnnesacensescrncxcaxaniesutersesesceny restates seye=enieed 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 = - = =- = = 
Printing and pubis 
Total cases . ee ee 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7S 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 e7 5.4 
Lost woken) cases. 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3] Bo 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.8 27 28 
Lost workdays Sout 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - = - - = 
Chemicals and allied Sue: 
Total cases . Pony 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5-7, 55 4.8 48 42 
Lost aan cases. 3.4 3.3| 3.2 3.1 3.1 28 27 2.8 27, 2.4 23 24 
Lost workdays.......... 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 = ~ = = - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2, 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 29 1.8 
LO GENWORKG ANS serv ccaee ces ov cnrebsstcaucusycseseectestny rvcons tsaeeeueeaen@nersnreeH 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 = = = = =, = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday cases. 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 if 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdayS..........c:ccceeee 130.8) 142.9) 147.2} 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products 
HOLA CASOS spasm cvosextanrs; arecenernerenadstacnalate aceiieees ancy eneenyeeenas ssa 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 
BOSHWOIKG BY GAS Sinccrsnmtiysnncaecsniecactersvseneates scene sease Che ceeaneccnenes 5.8 5.6 6.5 6.9 5.9) 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 4.5 43 45 
Lost workdays. 114.5 128.2 130.4 162.3 140.8 128.5 = - - - - = 
Transportation and public utilities 
WotaliGases <u..2.00 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 
Lost workday cases.... 4.9 SF 5.3 55) 5.4 Sal 5.4 6.5 52 royal 4.8 4.3 
LOSE WORKGAYS ae csxvas ccs cece sucounentnvars ccxvoxcnnmranense 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 a = x = as eS 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases TG 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 6.7 65 
Lost workday cases.... 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 
WOSTSNOTK GAYS teenpscases se cpesa 1s oomierxeraatesncaecrevasiunasesusterdedenneenmmanterester 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - =| = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.4 7.6 Ties TA (2 7.6 7.8 TG 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 
Lost workday cases.... 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 eae) bes 
OSD WORRY Sirmmtecssp acs a usvcntpineextcumece: eentmesanrratesncerceatansceretdecy eae 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - = = 
Retail trade: 
Total cases ......... 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 16 87 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 68 65 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 OF, 
Lost workdays... 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 the} = = = = — = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2 2.6 2.4 2D 1.9 
Lost. workday cases.... 9 9 9 14 11 1.2 1.2 1 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 
POSED EK AVS ese c cone cans ees avasaun seen nazis cnanhienss atkacenasat/nsseneene<nesine 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 241 32.9 - - = - - = 
TOtal CASOS meecteane vaxerenscacceeeccs onenecc nc aen nse hasise re 55 5.4 55 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 
Lost workday cases. 24 
Lost workdays. 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


weeks per year). 
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* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS.began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

> Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
— Data not available. 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
| 
TOM oe ee RRR UR EER es enced 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation InCidents...............esesseseseseneereneeeseseesnsenenasasensarerse 2,611 2,605 2,630 Ag 
Highway incident..............c-cssssssssscssssesserecessnseasscersrenentsrseseenssanens 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment... 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction..........0ese0 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection): =<... <..--st.cccasenouscerassesenacseeevene=venornnsnt 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment............c:..eeeed 249 282 306 5 
NOnCObliSiOniiNChbe nti. sencccccsrescecctcvaperceccereve-tersxcestcxbendavectaxpaertrver 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—noO COIliSION. ..........csesceeseeeceseeereeeey 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. 388 377 384 6 
Overturned.... 214 216 216 4 
AW GY OR acess. weusens texacy 315 261 223 ~ 
Workernstruck bya VehICIO.. <5 <..05. -or.cor-cornsnansedvenasasoadenaesndaqscsl 373 367 413 i 
Water Veniclo InCidontiicsicc-ccncececcccnscscthtacesocvancnaunnscneunedenmucehcsnaerel 106 109 112 7s 
RAWaY sere ens see. bentecannwcanvneessatcer mew sasigsanerennecsankseelsaterrcatana 83 93 60 , 
Assaults and Violent aCts............ssssessrecserserssnseetsenennesseennenneees 1,241 ait 960 16 
PIOMICID ES. csciccachvcsnands caweaseosesencuevesnevevesncosnnaseneiecvsorseeecetpaereoeneecoet 995 860 709 12 
Shooting... 810 708 569 9 
StabDINGsv-<c-5-tese-2-e 75 73 61 1 
Other, including bombing.. ze 110 79 79 1 
SOi-infiCted INTINOS <<. -ccconeece sc cuce ne cv enecsunsuecdcrcescxenenusstvatvesnandaransuns 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent...............ssssesserereeeeneeens 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SHUCK DY ODOC a cacy separ. thaw sean sonnet us saserivecanavisbons cissunasensiqvasssbhendy 573 579 517 9 
Struck by falling object... 369 384 317 5 
Strucicby flying Ob|CCts «ssiiccsccscsancnaccpevecsessveser 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or Machinery............ecescceseeeeeee 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.............06.:0::00eeseee4 124 118 140 2 
BEN roc ctes andy saree an saw cuanesticay coroner sasascsentsdauitnecersnsseesvenieancarecoenGeR nah 668 716 702 12 
FeAl 10 1OWOr lOVGN i dercccsccp axe se snas'ccnanicedasconcunctecwissouuacttestansndceoese 591 653 623 10 
Fah FO IDOE ies coins isieusssononspaayesasispasanctanvadsaansavatuertratsssvatessd 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof.............0++ 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. 83 87 97 2 
FEO SAING NOV OM sac naxessssusedewcceed vad svabuzasussstnetthssicancocarturuspnecetieeeet 52 44 $1 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments............----- 586 554 $72 9 
Contact with electric: CUI ent . ccscsscivesvae copesccesvstecvecusuvnvassostenacocennd 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lineS.............ccssessseeeseseeeeseeeees 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes..........cceecccseceeseetseseesssetseeeeen 43 40 46 7 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES............ccsesceseseeseeseeseneeneenee 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency......... i 101 90 87 1 
Drowning, SUDMONSION 5 siccesseseresscaxenscissesescosreecnessnstitavarascasnicd 80 72 75 1 
FIGS ANC OXONOGION G aig pene cece xa danes cp onncsyecaessunuputcussasnusetanerepasans) 199 196 205 3 
Other events or ExpOSUreS?............c.ccesscecsesssecseessessesseceseeneesneenseen 26 21 16 : 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 


* The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: 
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Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


aovie Release Period Period Release Period MLR table 

ie! date covered covered date covered number 
Employment situation November 3 October November January 5 December 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs November 2 3rd quarter 8rd quarter 2; 39-42 
U.S. Import and Export 

Brian indexes November 8 October November January 11 December 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes November 9 October November January12 December 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes November 16 October November January17 December 2; 28-30 
Real earnings November 16 October November January17 December 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes 


January 25 4th quarter == 1-3; 21-24 


